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COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

A  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Science  in  Commerce. 
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offered  for  college  credit  but  not  leading  to  a  degree. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Four  year  churses  in  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

COLLEGE  OP  LAW 

A  three-year  full  time  day  law  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Laws. 

GRADUATE  DIVISION 

Program  leading  to  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  English  and  History, 
and  Master  of  Business  Administration. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Program  leading  to  General  Secondary  Credential. 

SCHOOL  OF  SACRED  THEOLOGY 

A  four-year  curriculum  for  Jesuit  Seminarians  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  and  Master  of  Sacred  Theology. 


The  catalogue  of  the  University  is  dated  for  the  academic 
year  in  progress  at  the  time  of  printing  because  it  records  the 
faculty,  and  courses  for  that  year.  It  also  carries  the  date  of 
the  academic  year  following  publication  because  the  calendar 
and  announcements  are  for  that  year.  This  catalogue  published 
during  the  Academic  Year  1959-60,  carries  prominently  on  its 
cover  the  date  of  the  calendar  and  announcements  1960-61. 
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To  mould  men  ajter  the  model  of  the 
Man-God,  and  thus  form  them  to  serve 
their  fellowmen,  their  country  and  then 
God;  this  is  the  ideal  and  the  purpose 
of  the  University  of  Santa  Clara. 
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'Yill  dates  are  inclusive  dates. 


Sept.  9,  11,  12;  Freshman  Tests  and 
Orientation. 

Sept.  10;  Freshman  Registration. 

Sept.  12;  General  Registration  (Sopho¬ 
more,  Junior,  Senior,  Law  and  Grad¬ 
uate  Students). 

Sept.  13;  Instruction  begins. 

Sept.  15;  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a 
class  day. 

Sept.  30;  Last  day  for  filing  application 
for  candidacy  for  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  to  be  conferred  in  January  1961. 


Oct.  24;  Last  day  for  seniors  to  file 
candidacy  for  graduation  in  June 
1961. 

Oct.  27-28;  Annual  Retreat. 


Nov.  1;  All  Saints  Day,  academic  and 
administrative  holiday. 

Nov.  7-11;  Student  Evaluation  Period. 

Nov.  10;  Annual  Memorial  Mass,  a 
class  day. 

Nov.  23:  Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 
at  12;00  Noon. 

Nov.  28:  Classes  Resume. 

Dec.  2;  Announcement  of  Prize  Con¬ 
tests. 

Dec.  8:  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  academic  and  administrative 
holiday. 

Dec.  12:  Last  day  for  filing  with  the 
Graduate  Committee  the  final  draft 
of  theses  for  the  Master’s  degree  to 
be  conferred  in  January  1961. 

Dec.  19-Jani  3  ;J  Christmas  Recess. 

Dec.  26:  Administrative  Holiday. 

Jan.  2:  Administrative  Holiday. 

Jan.  3;  Classes  Resume. 

Jan.  9;  Last  day  to  submit  Pre-Regis¬ 
tration  Forms. 

Jan.  13:  Last  day  for  fulfilling  Lan¬ 
guage  requirements  for  Master’s  de¬ 
gree. 

Jan.  18-24:  Semester  Examinations. 
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Feb.  1:  Freshman  Registration.,  > 

Feb.  2:  General  Registration  (Sopho¬ 
more,  Junior,  Senior,  Law  and  Grad¬ 
uate  Students). 

Feb.  3:  Instruction  begins. 

Feb.  15:  Ash  Wednesday. 

Feb.  22:  Washington’s  , Birthday,  aca¬ 
demic  and  administrative  holiday.  ' 

Feb.  23:  Owl  Oratorical  Contest. 

Feb.  24:  Last  day  for  filing  candidacy 
for  Master’s  degree  to  be  conferred 
in  June  1961. 

Feb.  24:  Last  day  to  file  for  L.L.B.  de¬ 
gree  June  1961.  ' ' ' 

Mar.  14:  Tryouts,  Dramatic  Art  Con¬ 
test.  -  "  ' 

Mar.  20-24:  Student-Evaluation  Period. 

Mar.  30-April  3:  Easter  Recess.  - 


April  4:  Classes  Resume.  ' 

April.  14:  Last  day  for  filing  with  the 
Graduate  Committee  the  final  draft 
of  theses  for  Master’s  Degree  to  be 
conferred  in  June  1961, 

April  27:  Senior  theses  due. 

April  27:  Ryland  Debate. 


May  5:  Last  day  to  file  pre-registratipn 
forms. 

May  10:  Dramatic  Art  Contest.  . 
May  10:  Prize  Essays  and  Poems  due. 
May  11:  Ascension  Thursday,  a  doli- 

day.  .  . ■ 

May  18:  President’s  Day,  a  holiday,  ■ 
May  29-June  2:  Semester  Examina¬ 
tions. 
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3  June  3:  110th 
10 
17 
24 


Commencement. 


*A11  dates  are  inclusive  dates 
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THE  FACULTY 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

^  GERALD  L.  ALEXANDERSON  (1958) 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.,  University  of  Oregon,  1955;  M.S.,  Stanford  University,  1958, 

O.  ROBERT  ANDERSON  (1942) 

Professor  in  Business  Administration 

B.A.,  University  of  Washington,  1934;  C.P.A,,  State  of  Oregon,  1941; 
M.B.A,,  University  of  Washington,  1942. 

LOUIS  1.  BANNAN,  SJ.  (1953) 

Associate  Professor  in  Education  and  Psychology 

M.A..  Gonzaga  University,  1938;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1944. 

FRANKLIN  J.  BARRY,  M/Sgt.  (1957) 

Instructor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

J.  MARIUS  BECCHETTI  (1930) 

Assistant  Professor  in  Business  Law 

A.B.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1925;  LL.B.,  University  of  Santa  Clara, 
1926. 

ALBERT  C.  BEESON  (1953) 

Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1928;  M.B.A.,  New  York  University,  1931. 

>^EDWIN  A.  BEILHARZ  (1936) 

Professor  of  History 

Director,  Division  of  Social  Studies 

Chairman,  Department  of  History 

A. B.,  Creighton  University,  1931;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1934; 
Ph  D.,  University  of  California,  1951. 

.^ORENZO  M.  BELOTTI  (1959) 

Assistant  Professor  in  Economics 

B. A.,  Midwstern  University,  1954:  M.A.,  Midwestern  University,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1960. 

y  S.  ROSS  BERGANTZ  (1959) 

Director,  Glee  Club 

B.A.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1950. 

CHARLES  E.  BIERLY  (1959) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Washington.  1936;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1941;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1957. 

LOUIS  F.  BOITANO  (1947) 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

B.S.C.,  University  oL..Santa  Clara,  1947;  C.P.A.,  State  of  California, 
1947;  M.A.,  Stanford  Uni>««rsity,  1952, 

/ LLOYD  L.  BpLTON  (1932) 

Professor  of  Biology 
Chairman,  Department  of  Biology 

B.A.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1922;  M.A.,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  1924;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1932. 


(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service. 
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RICHARD  A.  BRANDT,  SFC.  (1959) 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Military  Science 

/  EDWIN  J.  BROWN  (1951) 

Professor  of  Education 
Chairman,  Department  of  Education 
Academic  Counselor 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  1922;  M.A.,  Stanford  University, 
1925;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1928. 

X  JOSEPH  S.  BRUSHER,  SJ.  (1957) 

Professor  of  History 

M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1932;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1939;  Ph.D.,  St. 
Louis  University,  1943. 

y 

/  MICHAEL  BUCKLEY,  JR.  (1955) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1923;  M.S.E.E.,  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  1933. 

'^* *WILLIAM  G.  BURMAN,  S.J.  (1950) 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  Music 

M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1937;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1942;  M.A., 
Harvard  University,  1949. 

/ WILLIAM  J.  CAHILL,  S.J.  (1941) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1931;  M.A.,  Philosophy,  Gonzaga  University, 
1932;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1939;  M.A.,  Classics,  Stanford  University, 
1950. 

PATRICIA  J.  COFFMAN  (1957) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

I.L.B.,  Cumberland  University  Law  School  (Tennessee),  1952;  B.A., 
Social  Studies,  Peabody  College  (Tennessee),  1956. 

^  RAYMOND  F.  COPELAND,  S.J.  (1959) 

Professor 

Director  Summer  ^Session 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1927;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1935; 
Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1950. 

DANIEL  R.  COWANS  (1959) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

A. B.,  University  of  California,  1943;  LL.B.,  University  of  California, 
1950. 

/  WILFRED  H.  CROWLEY,  S.J.  (1946) 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1932;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1939. 

FRANCIS  J.  CURRAN,  S.J.  (1958) 

Instructor  in  Theology 

B. A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1941;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1943; 
S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1950. 


P . 

•  V' 


(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service. 

*  Indicates  instructing  at  Sacred  Heart  Novitiate. 
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THE  FACULTY 


/  **JOHN  T.  CURRAN,  S.J.  (1938) 

Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1926;  M.A.,  Gotizaga  University.  1927; 
S.T.L.,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kansas,  1934;  S.S.L.,  The  Pontifical  Biblical 
Institute,  Rome,  1937. 


**ROBERT  H.  DAILEY,  SJ.  (1956) 

Associate  Professor  of  Moral  Theology 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1936;  M.y\.,  Gonzaga  University,  1937; 
S.T.L.,  Bellarmine  College,  Zikawei,  Cliina,  1944;  J.C.D.,  The  Pontifical 
Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1951.' 


JOSEPH  F.  DECK  (1936) 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
Chairman,  Department  of  Chemistry 

A.B,,  St.  Louis  University,  1928;  Af.S.,  St.  Louis  University,  1930; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1932. 

X  CORNELIUS  F.  DEENEY,  SJ.  (1921) 

Professor  of  Theology  (Emeritus) 

A.B,,  Gonzaga  University,  1904^  M.A.,  1905;  Ph.D.,  Gregorian  Univer¬ 
sity  (Rome),  1923. 


CHARLES  J.  DIRKSEN  (1938) 

Professor  of  Business  Administration 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 

B.S.C.,  St.  Louis  University,  1935;  M.S.C.,  1938. 

^  HUGH  C.  DONAVON,  S.J.  (1929) 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology 
M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1919. 


GRAHAM  DOUTHWAITE  (1959) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.A',  1933,  LL.B,,  1936,  University  of  Witwatersrand;  B.C.L.,  Oxford, 
1940. 


>^JOHN  B.  DRAHMANN  (1954)  .. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Chairman,  Department  of  Physics 

B.S.,  St.  John’s  University  (Minnesota),  1943;  Ph.D,,  St.  Louis  Univer¬ 
sity,  1952. 

^  *RALPH  J.  DRENDEL,  S.J.  (1959)  '  ; 

A. B.,  1946,  A. M.,  1947,  Gonzaga  University;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1954. 

/  JOHN  D.  DRYDEN,  S.J.  (1958) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1945;  S.T.B.,  Alma  College,  1953. 

^  WILLIAM  T.  DUFFY,  JR.  (1959) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B. E.E.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1953;  M.S.,  Stanford  University, 
1954;  Cand.  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University. 

(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service.  -  - 

^Indicates  instructing  at  Sacred  Heart  Novitiate 
**Indicates  instructing  at  Alma  College. 
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HAROLD  M.  EVERTON  (1958) 

J^ecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  University  of  Oregon,  1948;  LL.B.,  Golden  Gate  College,  1955. 

/  AUSTIN  J.  FAGOTHEY,  SJ.  (1932) 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1923;  M.A.,  Goiizaga  University,  1924. 

FRED  P.  FALTERSACK  (1949) 

Assistant  in  Engineering 

A.B.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1928. 

^*JOSEPH  J.  FARRAHER,  SJ.  (1951) 

Associate  Professor  of  Moral  Theology 

A. B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1940;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1941; 
S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1948;  S.T.D.,  The  Pontifical  Gregorian  Univer¬ 
sity,  Rome,  1952. 

/THOMAS  N.  FAST  (1957) 

Instructor  in  Biology 

B. .S.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1949. 

ROBERT  J.  FEERICK  (1950) 

Director  of  Basketball,  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1941. 

/  CARL  M.  FISCHER  (1959) 

Assistant  Professor,  Director  of  Guidance 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1939;  M.Ed.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College, 
1959. 

/  **DAVID  T.  FISHER,  S.J.  (1959) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fundamental  Theology 

A. B.,  1946,  M.A.,  1947,  Gonzaga  University;  S.T.I..,  Alma  College, 
1954;  S.T.D.,  Pontifical  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1959. 

EUGENE  J.  FISHER  (1954) 

Instructor  in  Engineering 

B. M.E.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1950. 

/  FRANCIS  R.  FLAIM  (1938) 

Professor  of  Biology 

A. B.,  University  of  Utah,  1936;  M.A.,  University  of  Utah,  1938;  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1956. 

EDMUND  C.  FLYNN  (1930) 

Professor  of  Engineering  (Emeritus) 

B. S.,  Colorado  College,  1919;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1925. 

THOMAS  J.  FLYNN,  S.J.  (1955) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Acting  Chairman,  Department  of  Philosophy 

Af.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1944;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1951;  Ph.D., 
Fordham  University,  1956. 

^  JULIAN  F.  S.  FpSTER  (1957) 

Instructor  in  Political  Science 

R.A.,  Oxford  University,  1951;  Al.A.,  Oxford  University,  1955. 


(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service. 

**Indicates  instructing  at  Alma  College. 
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RICHARD  A.  GARIBALDI  (1958) 

Assistant  Athletic  Director,  Assistant  Varsity  and  Freshman  Coach 
B.S.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1958. 

JOSEPH  W.  GASSER,  M/Sgt.  (1959) 

Instructor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

WILLIAM  R.  GILLINGHAM,  Capt.  (1959) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
B.S.,  Gonzaga  University,  1951. 

y  MARTIN  C.  GLAVINA  (1930) 

Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Italian  (Emeritus) 

A. B.,  University  of  California,  1926;  A.M,,  1928. 

HASKELL  M.  GOODMAN  (1959) 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B. S.,  Harvard  College,  1944;  LL.B.,  Harvard  Law  School,  1948. 

CLAUSIN  D.  HADLEY  (1?50) 

Professor  of  Business  Administration 

B.S.,  University  of  Oregon,  1928;  M.B.A.,  Stanford  University,  1930; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1937. 

HENRY  V.  HAHNE  (1959) 

Associate  Professor  in  Engineering 

Degree  in  Engineering,  Technische  Hochschule  Graz,  Austria,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1954. 

CLARENCE  L.  HAM  (1955) 

Instructor  in  Business  Administration  and  Economics 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1947. 

yjAMES  J.  HANNAH  (1957) 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  St.  Paul’s  College  (Washington,  D.C.),  1947;  M.A.,  University  of 
Nebraska,  1951;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1956. 

**JAMES  D.  HARAN  (1958) 

^  Lecturer  in  Speech 

A.B.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1947;  M.A.,  Stanford  University, 
1951. 

^*DANIEL  V.  HARKINS,  S.J.  (1958) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

A.B.,  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1941;  A.M.,  Loyola  University,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1945;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1953. 

ROBERT  E.  HAYES  (1934) 

Professor  of  Law 

A. B.,  Holy  Cross  College,  1926;  LL.B.,  Boston  College,  1933. 

^ROBERT  W.  HAYES  (1957) 

Instructor  in  Speech 

B. A.,  Duquesne  University,  1950;  M.A.,  University  of  Hawaii,  1957. 


(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service. 

*  Indicates  instructing  at  Sacred  Heart  Novitiate. 
**  Indicates  instructing  at  Alma  College. 
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^CARL  H.  HAYN,  SJ.  (1955) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

A. B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1939;  A.M.,  Gonzaga  University,  1940; 
S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1948;  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1955. 

NORTON  J.  HEROLD,  SJ.  (1959) 

Assistant  Chaplain 

B. S.,  University  of  San  Francisco,  1939;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University, 
1948;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1952. 

/  ABRAHAM  P.  HILLMAN  (1957) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1939;  M.A,,  Brooklyn  College,  1940;  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University,  1950. 

LEO  A.  HUARD  (1959) 

Professor  of  Law 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Law 

B.A.,  St.  Anselm  College,  1939;  LL.B.,  Georgetown  University,  1946. 

^^* * **j9HN  E.  HUESMAN,  S.J.  (1957) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1942;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1943; 
S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1950;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1955; 
S.S.L.,  The  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome,  1956. 

**WILLIAM  A.  HUESMAN,  S.J.  (1938) 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology 

A. B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1926;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1927; 
.S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1935;  S.T.D.,  The  Pontifical  Gregorgian  Univer¬ 
sity,  Rome,  1948. 

HENRY  A.  JACOPI  (1954) 

Lecturer  in  Evening  Division 

/WILLIAM  R.  JAMES  (1956) 

Instructor  in  Dramatics  and  Speech 

B. A.,  University  of  Nevada,  1953;  M.A.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1956. 

DONLAN  F.  JONES  (1956) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

B.E.E.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1952;  M.S.,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  1954;  Registered  Engineer,  State  of  California,  1959. 

ELIOT  JONES  (1952) 

Professor  of  Business  Administration 

A. B.,  Vanderbilt,  1906;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1908;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1913. 

ROBERT  S.  JORDAN  (1958) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

B. C.E.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1953;  M.S.C.E.,  Stanford  University, 
1954;  Registered  Engineer,  State  of  California. 

/*RAYMOND  J.  KELLEY,  S.J.  (1958) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1944;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1945; 
Th.B.,  Alma  College,  1951. 

(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service. 

*  Indicates  instructing  at  Sacred  Heart  Novitiate. 

**  Indicates  instructing  at  Alma  College. 
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EDWARD  J.  KELLY  (1959) 

Professor  of  Business  Administration 

H.S.,  University  of  California,  1924;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1941; 
C.P.A.,  State  of  California. 

/  *JOHN  A.  KELLY,  SJ. 

Instructor  in  Classics 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1946;  A.M.,  Gonzaga  University,  1948; 
S.T.B.,  Alma  College,  1954. 


JOSEPH  P.  KELLY  (1939) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law 

Ph.B.,  Holy  Cross  College,  1933;  J.D.,  New  York  University,  1936; 
LL.M.,  New  York  University,  1939. 

GEpRGE  V.  KENNARD,  S.J.  (1957) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  St.  Louis  University,  1943;  M.A,,  St.  Louis  University,  1949; 
S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1951. 

^  FRANCIS  J.  KOENIG,  S.J.  (1957) 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1942;  A.M.  (Philosophy),  Gonzaga  Univer¬ 
sity,  1943;  M.S.  (Chemistry),  St.  Louis  University,  1955;  Ph.D.,  (Chem¬ 
istry),  St.  Louis  University,  1957. 


STANISLAW  KOWNACKI  (1958) 

Associate  Professor  in  Engineering 

Dipl.  Ing.  (Electrical  Engr.),  Warsaw  Polytechnic  Institute,  19,36. 

/  WITOLD  KRASSOWSKI  (1957) 

Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.Sc.,  Purdue  University,  1952;  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1954;  Ph.D. 
Candidate,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

BERNARD  L.  KRONICK  (1956) 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Chairman,  Department  of  Political  Science 

A. B.,  University  of  California,  1937;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California, 
1953. 

/  ^WALTER  J.  KROPP,  S.J.  (1956) 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  (jreek 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (Novitiate)  , 

AT. A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1931.  .  . 

GEORGE  G.  LAYMAN,  Capt.  (1958) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

B. S.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1952. 

.  hc^thOMAS  W.  LEAHY,  S.J.  (1959) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture 

A.B.,  St.  Louis  University,  1948;  M.A.,  St.  Louis  University,  1949; 
S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1952;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1957;  S.S.L.,  The  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome,  1958. 


(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service. 

Indicates  instructing  at  Sacred  Heart  Novitiate. 
**  Indicates  instructing  at  Alma  College. 
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WILFRED  A.  LEONARD  (1958) 

Director  of  Baseball 

yCARLOS  U.  LOPEZ  (1959) 

Lecturer 

B,S.,  Santa  Clara  University,  1958;  M.A.,  University  of  California,  1959. 

^PIET  MACARE  (1959) 

Instructor  in  French 

B.A.,  1951,  M.A.,  1952,  University  of  South  Dakota. 

^  THEODORE  J.  MACKIN,  SJ.  (1958) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Chairman,  Department  of  Theology 

B.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1946;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1948; 

S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1954;  S.T.D.,  Pontifical  Gregorian  University, 
Rome,  1958. 

GEORGE  P.  MALLEY  (1959) 

Director  of  Student  Activities 
B.S.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1953. 

/  **JAMES  A.  MARA,  SJ.  (1951) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fundamental  Theology 

A. B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1939;  M.A..  Gonzaga  University,  1940; 

S.T.L.,  Weston  College,  Massachusetts,  1947. 

PETER  H.  MARELIA  (1959) 

Lecturer,  Evening  Division 

B. S.C.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1952;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1955. 

,  NORMAN  F.  MARTIN,  S.J.  (1958) 

Instructor  in  History 

A.B.  (Philosophy),  Gonzaga  University,  1941;  M.A.  (Philosophy),  Gon¬ 
zaga  University,  1942;  S.T.L.,  Colegio  Maximo  de  San  Miguel,  Buenos 
Aires,  1948;  M.A.  (History),  Mexico  City  College,  1950;  Doctor  en 
Letras  (History),  National  University  of  Mexico,  1957. 


/"  JOHN  J.  MAYKOVICH  (1959) 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  St.  Procopius  College,  1952. 

^PHILIP  T.  McCORMICK  (1958) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1948;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  1954. 

/  VINCENT  T.  McGINTY,  S.J.  (1958) 

Instructor  in  Theology 

yM.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1945;  S.T.L.,  St.  Louis  LTniversity,  1952. 

/  **FENT9N  J.  McKENNA  (1947) 

Lecturer  in  Speech 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1928;  LL.B.,  University  of  Santa 
Clara,  1930;  J.D.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1933. 


(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service. 

**  Indicates  instructing  at  Alma  College. 
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/CHARLES  A.  McQUILLAN,  SJ.  (1956) 

'  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1926;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1927. 

**EDWARD  D.  McSHANE,  SJ.  (1950) 

Associate  Professor  of  Church  History 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1938;  M.A..  Gonzaga  University,  1939; 
S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1946;  H.Eccl.D.,  The  Pontifical  Gregorian  Uni¬ 
versity,  Rome,  1950. 

ROBERT  G.  MEINERS  (1957) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College  (Pennsylvania),  1950;  LL.B.,  Dickinson 
School  of  Law,  1956;  LL.M.,  Harvard  Law  School,  1957. 

JOSEPH  F.  X.  MONASTA  (1948) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

A. B.,  St.  Anselm  College,  1936;  M.B.A.,  Stanford  University,  1948. 

ROBERT  I.  MURRAY  (1951) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

B. S.,  Stanford  University,  1949;  M.S.,  Stanford  LTniversity,  1951. 

CHARLES  O.  NEAL,  Capt.  (1959) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1953. 

HENRY  P.  NETTESHEIM  (1947) 

Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 
Chairman,  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.  in  E.E.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1946;  M.S.,  Stanford  University, 
1951;  Registered  Engineer,  State  of  California. 

JOHN  P.  O’CONNELL,  S.J.  (1959) 

Counsellor 

y**JOSEPH  D.  O’BRIEN,  S.J.  (1938) 

Professor  of  Canon  Law 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1922;  M. A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1923; 

S.T.D.,  The  Pontifical  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1940;  J.C.D.,  The 
Pontifical  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1943. 

/  **tERRENCE  R.  O’CONNOR,  S.J.  (1950) 

Associate  Professor  of  Patrology 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1939;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1940; 

S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1947;  S.T.D.,  The  Pontifical  Gregorian  Univer¬ 

sity,  Rome,  1950. 

*hcdaNIEL  J.  O’HANLON,  S.J.  (1958) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fundamental  Theology 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1945;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1946; 

S.T.L.,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Ireland,  1953;  S.T.D.,  The  Pontifical  Gre¬ 
gorian  University,  Rome,  1958. 


(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service. 

**Indicates  instructing  at  Alma  College. 
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y  BARTHOLOMEW  L.  O’NEILL,  SJ.  (1958) 

Professor  of  Theology 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1925;  A.M.,  Gonzaga  University,  1926; 
T.L.,  St.  Mary’s  College  (Kansas),  1933. 


-^JOHN  J.  O’NEILL,  S.J.  (1959) 

Instructor  in  Latin 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1956. 

s/dANIEL  a.  O’SULLIVAN,  S.J.  (1958) 

Instructor  in  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1948;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1949. 

V*FELTON  G.  O’TOOLE,  S.J.  (1953) 

Instructor  in  English 

M.A.  (Philosophy),  Gonzaga  University,  1941;  M.A.  (English),  Ford- 
ham  University,  1951. 

EDWIN  J.  OWENS  (1934) 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A. B.,  Holy  Cross  College,  1919;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1922; 
LL.D.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1952. 

/  JOHN  PAGAN!  (1954) 

Professor  of  Business  Administration 
Chairman,  Department  of  Economics 

B. S.C.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University, 
1951. 

ROBERT  J.  PARDEN  (1954) 

Professor  of  Engineering 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 

B.S.,  1947,  M.S.,  1951,  Ph.D.,  1953,  University  of  Iowa. 

KARL  S.  PEARMAN  0959) 

Instructor,  Evening  Division 

B.A.,  St.  John’s  University,  Shanghai,  1932. 

RICHARD  K.  PEFLEY  (1951) 

Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 
Chairman,  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
B.A._  in  M.E.,  Stanford  University,  1944;  M.S.  in  M.E.,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  1951. 

JACK  A.  PETERSON  (1955) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

B.S.  in  E.E.,  University  of  Idaho,  1949;  M.S.  in  E.E.,  University  of 
Idaho,  1953. 

/ROBERT  J.  PFEIFFER  (1958) 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1958. 

(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service. 

*  Indicates  instructing  at  Sacred  Heart  Novitiate. 
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/  ARTHUR  T.  PHELPS  (1958) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  ; 

Director,  Teacher  Education  Program 

B.A.,  Canisius  College,  1937;  M.A.,  Canisius  College,  1940;  Ed.D.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1956, 

yjOSEPH  J.  POCIASK,  S.J.  (1945)  ' 

Associate  Professor  of  English  -  • 

M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1937;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1943. 

DONALD  F.  POLDEN,  Major  (1959) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Alilitary  Science  and  Tactics 
B.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1957. 

/  ’ 

/  JOHN  J.  QUINN  (1957) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Acting  Chairman,  Department  of  English 

B.S.,  University  of  San  Francisco,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University, 

1956. 

XKARL  A.  RAVEN  (1953) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  University  of  Colorado,  1941;  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado,  1948. 

HERMAN  R.  RQESTI  (1953)  ;  ,  . 

Instructor  in  Business  Administration 

A. B.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1942. 

,/ ARTHUR  F.  RUTLEDGE,  SJ.  (1956) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology 

B. A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1944;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1945; 

S.T.B.,  Alma  College,  1952. 

MICHAEL  A.  SAAD  (1959) 

Associate  Professor  in  Engineering 

B.S.,  Alexandria  University,  1949;  AI.S.,  Alassacliusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1955.  ; 

WILLIAM  D.  SAUERS  (1956) 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A.B.,  Fresno  State  College,  1949;  LL.B.,  Stanford  ITniversity,  1952.  ; 

/rICHARD  M.  SCHMIDT  (1946)  j 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A. B,,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1935;  M.A.,  University  of  Washington,  j 

1945.  J 

I 

^  ROBERT  F.  SHEA  (1956)  | 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatics  and  Speech 

B. A.,  Trinity  College,  1938;  M.A.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  1953.  { 

i 

WILLIAM  F.  SHEEHAN,  JR.  (1955) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  ^  ^ > 

B.S.,  Loyola  University  of  Chicago,  1948;  Ph.D.,  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  1952. 


(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service. 
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y  =i-i'FRANCIS  L.  SHEERIN,  SJ.  (1934) 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology 

A. B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1917;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1918'; 
S.T.D.,  The  Pontifical  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1925;  Mag.Aggreg., 
The  Pontifical  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1927. 

WILLIAM  M.  SHIREY,  Major  (1956) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

B. S.,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1944. 

/  RICHARD  J.  STANEK  (1958) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1950;  A.M.,  Loyola  University,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1956. 

/GERHARDT  E.  STEINKE  (1956) 

Associate  Professor  of  Languages 

Acting  Chairman,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1939;  M.A.,  Tulane  University,  1942; 

Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1954. 

GEORGE  A.  STRONG  (1955) 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1944;  M.A.,  University  of  California, 
1952;  LL.B.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1955. 

GEORGE  L.  SULLIVAN  (1942) 

Professor  of  Engineering 
Dean  Emeritus 

B.S.  in  M.E.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1908;  M.E.,  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  1910;  Ph.D.,  University  of  .Santa  Clara,  1914. 

^  IRVING  SUSSMAN  (1956) 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
Chairman,  Department  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1943;  M.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1947;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1953. 

PETER  A.  SZEGO  (1956) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 
B.S.,  Stanford  LTniversity,  1947, 

/  ALEXANDER  A.  TAIT,  S.J.  (1956) 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology 
M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1940. 

HARpLD  M.  TAPAY  (1950) 

Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

B.A.Sc.  in  M.E.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1946;  M.S.,  University 
of  Washington,  1949. 

JOSEPH  M.  TRICKETT  (1958) 

Professor  of  Management 

Ph.B.,  Washburn  University,  1936;  M.B.A.,  Stanford  University,  1938; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1956. 


(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service. 

**Indicates  instructing  at  Alma  College. 
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JAMES  F.  TWOHY  (1959) 

Lecturer  in  Political  Science 

A. B.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1907. 

CLEMENS  VAN  PERRE  (1932) 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  (Emeritus) 

B. A.,  Royal  Lyceum  (Antwerp),  1908;  Graduate,  Athenaeum  of  Ant¬ 
werp  Belgium),  1911;  Graduate,  Royal  Conservatory,  Antwerp,  1913; 
Graduate,  University  of  Louvain,  1913-14. 

VICTOR  B.  VARI  (1946) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Italian 

A.B.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1942;  M.A.,  Stanford  University, 
1952. 


/  JAMES  E.  WADE  (1948) 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1933;  M.A.,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  1935;  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1942. 

/**joSEPH  B.  WALL,  S.J.  (1951) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1939;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1940; 
S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1947;  S.T.D.,  The  Pontifical  Gregorian  Univer¬ 
sity,  Rome,  1959. 


AUSTEN  D.  WARBURTON  (1946) 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A.B.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1938;  LL.B.,  University  of  Santa  Clara, 
1941. 


WILLIAM  P.  WHELIHAN,  Colonel  (1957) 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1933. 

/  ALVIN  M.  WHITE  (1954) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B,,  Columbia  University,  1949;  A.M.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1954. 

^  FREDERICK  D.  WILHELMSEN  (1959) 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A. B.,  University  of  San  Francisco,  1946;  M.A.,  Notre  Dame  University, 
1948;  Ph.  et  Litt.D.,  University  of  Madrid  (Spain),  1958. 

WILLIAM  W.  WINANS  (1950) 

Lecturer  in  Evening  Division 

B. S.,  University  of  California,  1941, 


(  )  Denotes  beginning  of  present  service. 

**  Indicates  instructing  at  Alma  College. 
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UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEES 


ACADEMIC  COUNCIL 

Patrick  A.  Donohoe,  S.J.,  chairman;  Alexis  I.  Mei,  S.J.,  James  E. 
Sweaters,  S J.,  Hugh  M.  Duce,  SJ.,  Edward  R.  Boland,  SJ.,  Roger 
D.  McAuliffe,  S.J.,  Charles  F.  Guenther,  SJ.,  Austin  J.  Fagothey, 
S.J.,  William  A.  Heusman,  S.J.,  Walter  J.  Kropp,  S.J.,  Harry  T. 
Corcoran,  S.J.,  Raymond  F.  Copeland,  S.J.,  Charles  J.  Dirksen, 
Leo  A.  Huard,  Robert  J.  Parden,  David  P.  Arata,  John  Pagani, 
Louis  F.  Boitano,  William  P.  Whelihan,  John  B.  Drahmann,  Joseph 
F.  Deck,  Donlan  F.  Jones,  and  George  A.  Strong. 

ACADEMIC  STANDING 

Alexis  I.  Mei,  S.J.,  chairman;  James  E.  Sweeters,  S.J.,  Hugh  M. 
Duce,  S.J.,  Charles  J.  Dirksen,  Leo  A.  Huard,  Robert  J.  Parden, 
and  David  P.  Arata. 

ADMISSIONS 

Alexis  I.  Mei,  S.J.,  chairman;  Hugh  M.  Duce,  S.J.,  Charles  J.  Dirk¬ 
sen,  Robert  J.  Parden,  David  P.  Arata. 

ADMISSIONS  —  LAW 

George  A.  Strong,  chairman;  Leo  A.  Huard,  Robert  G.  Meiners, 
Graham  Douthwaite. 

COUNSELING 

Edwin  J.  Brown,  chairman;  O.  Robert  Anderson,  and  George  A. 
Strong. 

FACULTY  RANK  AND  TENURE 

Alexis  I.  Mei,  S.J.,  chairman;  Hugh  M.  Duce,  SJ.,  Charles  J.  Dirk¬ 
sen,  Leo  A.  Huard,  Robert  J.  Parden,  Joseph  F.  Deck,  and  Edwin 
A.  Beilharz. 

LECTURES 

Thomas  J.  Flynn,  S.J.,  chairman,  Joseph  F.  Deck,  and  John  Pagani. 

LIBRARIES 

Edward  R.  Boland,  S.J.,  chairman;  Norman  F.  Martin,  S.J.,  Fran¬ 
cis  L.  Sheerin,  S.J.,  Edwin  A.  Beilharz,  Joseph  F.  Deck,  Clausin  D. 
Hadley,  Henry  P.  Nettesheim,  Beryl  M.  Hoskin,  and  James  L. 
Blawie. 

RESEARCH 

Robert  J.  Parden,  chairman;  John  B.  Drahmann,  Clausin  D.  Had¬ 
ley,  Richard  K.  Pefley,  Irving  Sussman,  and  Joseph  S.  Brusher, 

S.J. 

STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

Alexis  I.  Mei,  S.J.,  chairman;  Hugh  M.  Duce,  S.J.,  Charles  J.  Dirk¬ 
sen,  Leo  A.  Huard,  Robert  J.  Parden,  David  P.  Arata,  Edwin  A, 
Beilharz,  Richard  W.  Jonsen,  and  an  Alumni  Representative. 

STUDENT  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

James  E.  Sweeters,  S.J.,  chairman;  Louis  I.  Bannan,  S.J.,  John  B. 
Drahmann,  Henry  P.  Nettesheim,  Louis  F.  Boitano,  George  P.  Mal- 
ley,  ASUSC  President,  ASUSC  Vice-President,  “Santa  Clara”  edi¬ 
tor,  and  one  day  student. 


UNIVERSITY  SERVICES 

LIBRARIES 

Edward  R.  A.  Boland,  SJ .  Director  of  Libraries 

FACULTY  LIBRARY 

A.  Francis  Frugoli,  SJ . . .  Librarian 

LAW  LIBRARY 

James  L.  Blawie,  B.A.,  A.M.,  J.D.,  Ph.D .  Librarian 

THEOLOGY  LIBRARY 

Francis  L.  Sheerin,  SJ . .  Librarian 


VARSI  LIBRARY 

Beryl  M.  Hoskins,  B.A.,  M.A . . .  Reference  Librarian 

Victor  Novak,  B,A.,  M.L.S.,  Ph.D .  Loan  Librarian 

Wolodymyr  Orenczuk,  L.L.M.,  L.L.D.,  M.A.L.S.  ..  Catalogue  Librarian 

Dusan  Uslakar,  B.A . . .  Asst._  Loan  Librarian 

Annette  W.  Fitzmaurice  .  Assistant  Acquisition  Librarian 

Elizabeth  Bambury  .  Catalogue  Assistant 

Eileen  Worden .  Catalogue  Assistant 

Joseph  L.  Nicholas,  B.A .  Audio-Visual  Service 

ALUMNI  OFFICE 

Louis  I.  Bannan,  SJ . .  Alumni  Moderator 

Richard  W.  Jonsen,  B.A .  Alumni  Secretary 


OFFICE  OF  ATHLETICS 

Robert  J,  Feerick,  B.S . . .  Director  of  Athletics 

UNIVERSITY  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

James  E.  Sweeters,  S.J .  Director 

UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 

Robert  J.  Parden  . — .  Chairman 

PUBLICITY  OFFICE 

Marguerite  J.  Major  .  News  Director 

DONOHOE  MEMORIAL  INFIRMARY 

A.  Francis  Frugoli,  S.J . Director  of  Infirmary 

Edward  A.  Amaral,  M.D . . .  Director  of  Student  Health 

Vivian  Tveitnes,  R.N .  Head  Nurse 

Elizabeth  Krauss,  R.N .  Assistant  Nurse 

DE  SAISSET  ART  GALLERY  AND  MUSEUM 

Joseph  J.  Pociask,  S.J . General  Director 

Josef  Hilpert,  Kt.C.,  P.P.C . --  Director  of  Art  Gallery 

Arthur  D.  Spearman,  S.J . Curator  of  Mission  and  Galtes  Museum 

HUBBARD  LABORATORIES 

Bernard  R.  Hubbard,  S.J.,  D.Sc. 


Director 


Mission  Santa  Clara 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


LOCATION 

The  University  of  Santa  Clara,  conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  is 
situated  at  Santa  Clara  on  the  site  of  the  old  Mission,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  San  Francisco  metropolitan  district  and  immediately  adjacent 
to  San  Jose.  Frequent  railroad  and  bus  service  provides  easy  access  to  the 
various  Bay  cities,  and  direct  connections  to  all  parts  of  California  and 
the  West. 

The  valley  of  Santa  Clara  is  famous  throughout  the  world  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
fruits.  The  climate  is  mild  and  equable  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and 
on  that  account  singularly  favorable  for  persistent  study  and  research  as 
well  as  for  the  maximum  of  agreeable  out-of-doors  recreation  which  such 
work  makes  necessary. 

HISTORY 

Mission  Santa  Clara.  On  January  12,  1777,  two  Franciscan  Padres, 
de  la  Pena  and  Murguia,  planted  the  Mission  Cross  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Mission  Santa  Clara  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalupe,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  University  grounds.  Two  years  later  a  flood  destroyed 
both  church  and  monastery,  and  the  Padres  in  consequence  removed  the 
Mission  to  the  second  site,  two  blocks  from  the  present  church.  There,  on 
November  9,  1781,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  large  adobe  church  and 
mission  buildings.  Three  years  later,  on  May  15,  1784,  the  new  church 
was  dedicated  by  the  Venerable  Padre  Serra,  then  Padre  Presidente  of  the 
Missions  of  California. 

Owing  to  damage  by  earthquakes  in  1812  and  1818  the  Padres  were 
forced  to  build  anew  and  this  time  selected  the  site  of  the  present  Mission. 
There,  on  August  11,  1822,  a  still  larger  church  was  dedicated.  With  the 
passing  of  time  the  original  church  was  largely  rebuilt,  though  the  chancel 
and  the  interior  arrangements  remained  substantially  as  originally  con¬ 
structed.  In  October,  1926,  the  Mission  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt 
in  1927,  along  the  lines  of  the  original  structure.  This  new  Mission  was 
dedicated  in  1928.  The  restoration  of  the  Mission  was  made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  friends  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  as  well  as  friends  and 
Alumni  of  the  University  throughout  the  State  of  California. 

In  1836  Mission  Santa  Clara  was  secularized  and  passed  from  the* 
hands  of  the  devoted  Padres  into  those  of  politicians,  who  robbed  the 
Mission  of  her  lands  and  oppressed  or  drove  away  her  children.  When 
Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Sadoc  Alemany,  O.P.,  arrived  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  San  Francisco  in  1850,  he  found  only  one  Franciscan  in  charge  of  the 
Mission,  which  had  been  restored  by  the  American  government,  though  in 
a  sadly  reduced  form. 

Santa  Clara  College.  Desiring  to  save  the  remnants  of  the  Mission, 
and  also  to  start  a  college  to  meet  the  growing  need  of  the  times,  the 
Bishop  invited  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  Santa  Clara.  The  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  accordingly  on  March  19,  1851,  Father  John  Nobili  laid  the 
foundation  of  Santa  Clara  College. 
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He  adapted  the  old  adobe  buildings  to  the  requirements  of  a  college. 
On  April  28,  1885,  the  institution  was  chartered  a  University  and  continued 
to  be  known  as  Santa  Clara  College  until  1912.  It  is  the  oldest  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  the  West.  In  1857  the  degree  of  A.B.  was  conferred 
on  Thomas  I.  Bergin,  the  first  to  receive  that  degree  from  any  California 
college. 

During  the  subsequent  years  the  College  grew  in  influence  and  atten¬ 
dance.  Several  large  new  buildings  were  added,  and  for  many  years  Santa 
Clara  College,  in  both  equipment  and  scholastic  standing,  ranked  as  the 
leading  educational  institution  in  the  West.  In  its  sixty  years  of  existence 
as  a  college  over  seven  thousand  students  were  matriculated. 

THE  UNIVERSITY.  In  1907  lectures  were  commenced  with  a 
view  of  preparing  students  to  enter  upon  the  professional  courses  in  law, 
medicine  and  engineering.  In  1911  the  pre-medical  curriculum  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  law  school  begun.  In  1912  the  President  and  Board  of 
Trustees  adopted  officially  the  name  “University  of  Santa  Clara.” 

In  the  summer  of  1912,  engineers  of  high  standing  were  engaged  to 
carry  on  the  courses  in  engineering,  and  in  the  next  summer  a  thoroughly 
equipped  laboratory  for  engineering  was  prepared.  In  the  same  year  the 
amount  of  work  required  by  law  students  was  increased  and  the  classes 
in  Law  were  held  at  night. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  suspended  the  plans  for  expansion  and  it 
was  not  until  after  its  close  that  they  were  resumed.  In  1923  an  extensive 
building  program  was  commenced,  with  a  view  to  provide  an  adequate 
material  basis  for  the  University,  and  during  the  following  years  there 
has  been  added  a  group  of  new  buildings,  including  Alumni  Science  Hall, 
1923;  Montgomery  Laboratories,  Seifert  Gymnasium,  Kenna  Hall  and  the 
Service  Building,  1924;  Donohoe  Infirmary,  1925;  the  remodeling  of  the 
Auditorium  in  1926;  the  Ricard  Memorial  Observatory,  the  Seismological 
and  Meteorological  Stations,  the  New  Mission  Church  in  1928,  Nobili  Hall 
in  1930,  the  Varsi  Library  in  1931,  Bergin  Hall  in  1938,  the  Delia  L.  Walsh 
Hall  (Administration  Building),  and  the  James  E.  Walsh  Hall  in  1950; 
the  de  Saisset  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  in  1955,  and  the  Edward  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  Hall  in  1956. 

Accompanying  the  Building  Program  there  has  come  a  corresponding 
growth  in  attendance  and  scholastic  work.  In  1923  the  Pre-Medical  program 
was  restored,  and  a  four  year  College  of  Business  Administration  added. 
In  1925  the  College  of  Law  was  increased  to  four  years;  and  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Department  transferred  to  a  separate  campus  at  College  Park, 
San  Jose.  In  1926  the  University  celebrated  its  Diamond  Jubilee  and  with 
enlarged  facilities  and  equipment  entered  upon  a  program  of  greater  service 
to  the  Church  and  state.  In  August,  1929,  plans  were  formulated  whereby 
the  standing  of  the  College  of  Law  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  In  August, 
1930,  the  College  of  Law  changed  from  an  Evening  Division  to  a  full-time 
Day  Division.  In  1939,  the  College  of  Law  was  fully  accredited  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

In  developing  a  program  of  community  service,  the  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  in  1947,  offered  a  number  of  Evening  classes  to  make 
available  the  services  of  the  business  faculty  to  the  people  of  the  area  who 
were  interested  in  furthering  their  professional  competency  in  business. 

During  the  academic  year  of  1950-51  the  University^  celebrated  its 
one-hundredth  year  of  service  to  the  community.  It  was  fittingly  commem- 
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orated  throughout  the  academic  year  by  functions  of  a  religious,  academic, 
civic  and  social  nature. 

In  1956  plans  were  formulated  for  a  modified  Nursing  Program  de¬ 
signed  to  give  a  year  of  academic  work  to  first  year  students  of  O’Connor 
Hospital. 

The  University,  renewing  and  strengthening  earlier  ties,  granted 
effective  for  the  academic  year  1957-58  and  thereafter,  the  status  of 
affiliation  to  Alma  College,  Los  Gatos,  California,  as  the  University’s 
School  of  Sacred  Theology. 

SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Jesuit  system  of  education  aims  at  producing  men  who  will  possess 
sound  judgment,  high  moral  ideals,  ability  to  evaluate  critically,  keen 
social  consciousness.  The  development  of  the  student’s  character  as  well 
as  his  intellectual  progress  are  the  objectives  of  Santa  Clara’s  educational 
system. 

To  accomplish  its  aim  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  bases  its  educa¬ 
tion  on  a  solid^  core  of  integrated  cultural  courses.  This  core  permeates 
all  fields  of  major  emphasis,  thereby  broadening  and  enriching  professional 
fields.  Thus  every  student,  following  his  interests  and  aptitudes,  receives 
instruction  in  language,  philosophy,  natural  science,  and  social  thought, 
according  to  a  definite  hierarchy  of  values  and  integrated  into  the  pattern 
of  Christian  culture. 

Although  Santa  Clara  is^  a  Catholic  University,  non-Catholic  stu¬ 
dents  who  meet  the  academic  requirements  are  admitted.  Courses  in 
Theology  are  required  only  of  Catholic  students. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  The  University  has  two  campuses.  One,  of  approximately 
forty  acres,  is  situated  on  the  El  Camino  Real  in  the  City  of  Santa  Clara 
on  the  site  of  the  third  Mission  Santa  Clara.  On  one  half  of  this  campus 
the  University  buildings,  grouped  in  series  of  quadrangles  around  the 
Mission  Church,  provide  a  continuation  of  the  original  Mission.  On  the 
other  half  of  this  campus  are  located  the  Athletic  and  R.O.T.C.  fields.  The 
second  campus  of  the  University,  where  special  studies  are  pursued,  com¬ 
prising  five  acres,  is  located  just  outside  the  Town  of  Los  Gatos. 

Mission  Santa  Clara,  built  in  1822,  and  the  Students’  Chapel,  built  in 
1887,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  October  25,  1926.  Through  the  generosity 
of  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University,  a  new  Mission  Church,  a  replica 
of  the  original  church,  stands  on  the  former  site,  the  heart  and  center  of 
University  activities.  It  serves  as  the  Students’  Chapel  and  enshrines  the 
priceless  relics  of  the  old  Mission  rescued  from  the  fire  by  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  Faculty  and  students. 

The  Faculty  Residence,  built  in  1911  to  replace  the  building  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1909.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Jesuit  community. 

O’Connor  Hall,  built  in  1912,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myles  P. 
O’Connor.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  classrooms  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  second  and  third  floors  contain  private  rooms  for 
students.  In  the  basement  is  the  University  Bookstore. 

The  Theatre,  originally  built  in  1870  and  completely  reconstructed  in 
1926,  is  one  of  the  largest  theatres  for  amateur  productions  in  the  West, 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  such  notable  dramatic  productions  as  the  Passion 
Play  and  the  Mission  Play  of  Santa  Clara. 

Alumni  Science  Hall,  built  in  1924,  is  the  gift  of  the  Alumni  of  Santa 
Clara  and  contains  offices,  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  Depart- 
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ments  of  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics;  and  the  electrical  equipment 
service  rooms. 

Robert  E.  Kenna  Hall,  erected  in  1924,  is  dedicated  to  Rev.  Robert 
Emmet  Kenna,  S.J.,  student,  professor  and  twice  president  of  Santa 
Clara  College.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices,  classrooms,  laboratories 
and  library  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  the  offices  of  the 
coaches  and  the  general  manager  of  athletics.  The  two  upper  floors 
contain  private  rooms  for  lower  division  students. 

Montgomery  Laboratories,  erected  in  1924,  are  dedicated  to  John  J. 
Montgomery,  “Father  of  Aviation,”  one  time  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
University.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  materials  testing,  mechanical,  and 
electrical  laboratories  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  In  1930  a  second 
story  was  added,  which  houses  offices,  drawing  and  lecture  rooms  and 
library. 

Seifert  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1924,  is  a  bequest  of  the  late  Dr. 
George  W.  Seifert,  B.S..  79.  It  houses  the  plunge,  the  basketball  court, 
locker  rooms  for  Varsity  and  class  teams,  music  rooms  and  students’ 
lounge  room. 

The  Service  Building,  erected  in  1924,  houses  the  laundry,  power 
and  heating  plant  and  service  rooms.  The  second  floor  provides  a  residence 
for  employees. 

Donohoe  Infirmary,  erected  in  1925,  is  the  gift  of  Miss  Katherine 
Donohoe  in  memory  of  her  father  and  mother,  James  and  Rose  Donohoe. 
It  is  a  complete  small  hospital,  with  private  rooms  and  ward,  diet  kitchen, 
dispensary,  operating  room,  chapel,  and  offices  for  the  infirmarian  and 
visiting  physician. 

The  Ricard  Memorial  Observatory  is  the  gift  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  of  California  to  the  “Padre  of  the  Rains.”  This  building,  with 
its  three  domes,  houses  the  telescopes  and  other  instruments.  An  under¬ 
ground  passageway  connects  the  vault  of  the  Seismic  Station  to  the 
Observatory.  The  Seismic  Station  contains  the  80Kg  Wiechert  Horizontal 
and  Vertical  Seismographs,  three  Galitzin  Seismographs  of  the  long  range 
type  and  the  two  Wood-Anderson  Seismographs,  especially  designed  for 
local  earthquakes.  The  Observatory,  likewise,  houses  the  other  necessities 
of  a  station  of  this  type,  such  as  battery  rooms,  photographic  dark  rooms 
and  offices  where  the  records  are  kept  for  study  and  reference. 

Nobili  Hall,  erected  in  1930,  is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  John  Nobili,  S.J., 
the  first  president  of  the  University.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  refectories 
for  the  Fathers,  students,  guests  and  employees ;  kitchen  and  service  rooms. 
The  second  floor  contains  rooms  for  lay  professors  as  well  as  for  students. 
The  third  and  fourth  floors  have  rooms  reserved  entirely  for  students. 

The  Library.  Construction  of  Varsi  Library  commenced  on  March 
12,  1931,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  on  October  10,  1931.  The  first 
floor  houses  the  catalogue  room,  offices  of  the  librarians  and  the  main  read¬ 
ing  room.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  periodical  room.  In  the  stack  area 
provision  is  made  for  90,000  volumes.  The  Library  was  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  a  distinguished  alumnus  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  E.  Walsh.  It  was  named  the  Varsi  Library  in  honor  of  the 
sixth  president  of  Santa  Clara,  Rev.  Aloysius  Varsi,  S.J.,  a  lifelong 
friend  of  the  donors. 

Bergin  Hall  is  the  gift  to  Alma  Mater  of  her  first  graduate,  Hon. 
Thomas  I.  Bergin,  A.B.,  1857.  This  building  is  used  exclusively  for  the 
College  of  Law  and  contains  the  Law  Library,  moot  court,  conference  rooms 
for  students  and  faculty,  classrooms  and  offices  of  the  Law  Faculty. 
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Delia  L.  Walsh  Hall,  completed  in  the  early  months  of  1950,  contains 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  University.  Its  construction  was  made 
possible  by  a  substantial  gift  to  the  University  by  Delia  L.  and  James  E. 
Walsh. 

James  E.  Walsh  Hall,  completed  in  1950,  was  constructed  to  honor 
the  memory  of  an  alumnus  of  the  University  who  provided  most  generously 
for  the  University  in  his  will.  The  building  contains  a  recreational  center 
and  living  quarters  for  students. 

de  Saisset  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  completed  in  1955,  contains 
a  number  of  art  galleries  and  exhibit  rooms.  Its  construction  was  made 
possible  by  a  substantial  gift  to  the  University  by  the  late  Isabel  de  Saisset. 

Edward  McLaughlin  Hall,  completed  in  1957,  honors  the  memory 
of  an  alumnus  who  provided  most  generously  for  the  University  during  his 
lifetime.  The  building  contains  a  recreational  center  and  living  quarters 
for  students. 

Engineering  Center  The  Fall  of  1959  marked  the  inception  of  a 
new  engineering  center  consisting  of  three  laboratory  buildings  devoted 
respectively  to  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering. 

SUBSIDIARY  BUILDINGS 

After  the  war  in  1946,  with  financial  aid  from  the  Federal  and  State 
government,  additional  laboratories  for  the  science  departments  and  for  the 
College  of  Engineering,  space  for  additional  recreational  facilities  for 
students,  storage  buildings,  apartments  for  married  veterans,  were  con¬ 
structed.  A  number  of  these  buildings,  temporary  in  nature,  are  still  in  use. 

A  number  of  buildings  have  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  These  buildings  contain  classrooms, 
offices  and  storage  space  for  military  equipment. 

LABORATORIES 

The  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics 
are  located  on  the  three  floors  of  the  Alumni  Science  Hall. 

The  laboratories  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are  located  in  the 
Montgomery  Laboratories  and  provide  complete  laboratory  facilities  for 
engineering  courses. 

The  Astronomical,  Seismological  and  Meteorological  equipment  is 
located  in  the  Observatory. 

ENDOWMENT  AND  NEW  BUILDINGS 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  students  and  the  work  of  the  University 
has  made  it  imperative  that  adequate  buildings  and  endowment  be  provided. 
For  this,  and  in  order  that  Santa  Clara  may  widen  its  scope  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  of  recognized  standing,  funds  are  necessary.  Santa  Clara 
stands  in  imperative  need  of  an  increased  endowment.  The  work  the 
University  has  accomplished  in  the  past  is  an  earnest  of  what  she  will  do 
when  increased  facilities  are  afforded  her.  The  University  of  Santa  Clara 
Alumni  Association  is  currently  continuing  an  appeal  to  establish  a  sub¬ 
stantial  endowment  which  was  begun  on  the  occasion  of  the  University’s 
Centennial  celebration  in  1951. 

An  endowment  implies  a  founder  or  founders  and  benefactors.  During 
past  years,  many  have  helped  the  University  and  generous  donations  have 
been  made.  The  new  Mission  Church.  Faculty  Residence,  Donohoe  In¬ 
firmary,  Bergin,  O’Connor,  and  Alumni  Science  Halls,  Seifert  Gymnasium, 
Ricard  Memorial  Observatory,  Nobili  Hall,  Varsi  Library,  and  the  new 
Delia  L.  Walsh  and  James  E.  Walsh  Halls,  and  the  de  Saisset  Art  Gallery 
are  inspiring  examples  of  such  support. 
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But  before  other  buildings,  for  which  the  plans  of  the  University  pro¬ 
vide,  may  be  added,  further  benefactions  will  be  needed.  Other  institutions, 
even  those  state-aided  and  richly  endowed,  receive  generous  assistance  in 
their  work  and  hesitate  not  to  ask  for  it.  Santa  Clara  feels  that  generous 
friends  are  not  lacking,  though  for  the  want  of  deeper  thought  on  the 
matter,  few  realize  the  importance  of  Christian  educational  work,  the  im¬ 
mense  sacrifice  it  entails,  and  the  merit  to  be  obtained  in  cooperating  and 
sharing  with  Christian  educators  in  their  work  for  God  and  country  and  the 
welfare  of  the  young  men  of  our  generation. 

The  Jesuit  faculty  of  the  University  has  given  its  life  services  freely 
and  gladly  to  the  work.  It  enjoys  the  wholehearted  co-operation  of  a  large 
group  of  highly  trained  and  competent  lay  associates.  Those  who  would 
share  in  this  great  enterprise  can  do  so  most  effectively  by  rendering 
material  aid  and  contributing  funds  for  the  continuance  and  development 
of  the  work. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Santa  Clara  College,  a  corporation  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California,  a  sum  of . dollars. 

NEED  OF  ADDITIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Every  year  deserving  young  men  of  high  character  and  aspirations, 
whose  means  do  not  permit  their  attending  the  University,  appeal  to  the 
Faculty  for  assistance  in  obtaining  the  education  for  which  their  talents  and 
vocations  fit  them.  There  is  scarcely  a  university  in  the  United  States 
which  is  not  provided  with  a  fund  for  this  purpose,  and  a  relatively  large 
per  cent  of  successful  college  men  spring  from  the  class  of  assisted  stu¬ 
dents.  To  contribute  to  such  a  purpose  is  clearly  a  noble  benefaction.  But 
this  is  especially  so  with  regard  to  those  who  apply  for  help  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Santa  Clara.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  young  men  of  high  standing, 
who  understand  the  paramount  value  of  an  education  in  a  university  which 
aims  at  the  highest  intellectual  development  of  the  student,  while  devoting 
no  less  attention  to  the  balanced  development  of  his  moral  character.  As  a 
consequence,  to  assist  them  in  attaining  their  desire  is  to  aid  young  men^  of 
outstanding  ability  whose  future  is  more  than  ordinarily  full  of  promise, 
and  who  are  destined  to  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  on  those  among 
whom  their  lives  will  be  spent. 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University  a  few  such 
scholarships  have  been  established,  but  there  is  need  for  many  more,  either 
through  permanent  endowment  or  by  annual  gifts. 

SCHOLARSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS 

Besides  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  donors,  all  scholarships  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  University  are  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

First :  In  selecting  students  for  scholarship  benefits,  the  Committee 
requires  evidence  of  financial  need.  From  the  applications  which 
satisfy  the  above  requirement,  preference  will  be  given  to  students 
with  higher  scholastic  attainments. 

Second:  Students  who  are  recipients  of  scholarships  must  maintain 
an  average  of  at  least  2.50  (C-j-)  and  be  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Academic  Standing. 

Third:  In  selecting  students  for  scholarships,  participation  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  will  be  taken  into  account.  Such  activities  are 
debating,  dramatics,  athletics,  music  and  contributions  to  the  Univer- 
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sity  Weekly  and  Annual.  Continuance  in  extra-curricular  activities 
will  be  required  of  all  holders  of  scholarships. 

Fourth :  A  student  who  holds  a  scholarship  must  renew  his  petition  for 
a  scholarship  each  year.  Petitions  for  new  or  renewed  scholarships 
by  students  already  in  attendance  at  the  University  must  be  submitted 
during  the  month  of  May  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships. 

Fifth:  Scholarships  may  be  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  for  any  infraction  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University. 

FRESHMEN :  Incoming  freshmen  students  must  fulfill  the  following 
conditions  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  scholarship: 

A  special  scholarship  application,  obtainable  from  the  University, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  by  March  1  of 
the  year  in  which  the  student  intends  to  matriculate.  On  this  application 
the  student  must  present  evidence  of  financial  need. 

In  addition,  a  transcript  of  all  previous  schooling  and  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  high  school  principal  and  senior  counselor  must  be 
furnished. 

To  qualify  academically,  the  applicant  must  take  the  Scholastic  Apti¬ 
tude  Test,  and  any  prescribed  Achievement  Tests,  administered  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  have  the  results  sent  to  the 
Committee  by  the  date  indicated  on  the  University’s  application  form. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Alumni  Scholarship:  A  perpetual  scholarship  provided  by  “The  Alumni 
Scholarship  Fund”  ($1,620)  established  in  1945  by  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  Alumni  Association  for  the  benefit  of  a  deserving  student. 

Jesse  W.  Bryan  Scholarship:  A  perpetual  scholarship  provided  by  a 
gift  ($12,500)  in  1913  from  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Bryan  of  San  Francisco  in 
memory  of  her  son,  Mr.  Jesse  W.  Bryan  (S.C.  1891-92),  for  the 
benefit  of  a  boarding  student. 

Magin  Catala  Scholarship  Fund:  A  perpetual  scholarship  ($200)  con¬ 
tributed  and  partially  founded  in  1954  by  the  Catala  Club  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Santa  Clara  for  the  benefit  of  a  deserving  and  needy  student 
majoring  in  Liberal  Arts,  to  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
University. 

James  W.  Coffroth  Scholarships:  Perpetual  scholarships  provided  from 
the  Trust  Fund  ($18,800)  established  in  1943  at  the  Wells  Fargo 
Bank,  San  Francisco,  by  the  bequest  of  James  W.  Coffroth  of  San 
Diego,  for  the  benefit  of  needy  undergraduate  students. 

F.  W.  Conlogue  Scholarships:  Annual  Scholarships  (totaling  $1,000) 
contributed  in  1949  and  subsequently  by  F.  W.  Conlogue  of  Boulder 
Creek  for  needy  and  deserving  Catholic  students  of  America. 

Robert  L,  Coward  Scholarships:  Annual  scholarships  contributed  in 
1918  and  subsequently  by  friends  of  the  University  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Coward  (S.C.  1896-99).  for  the  benefit  of  needy  and 
deserving  students  who  are  outstanding  for  contributions  to  the 
extra-curricular  activities  of  the  University. 

Katherine  Connor  Scholarships:  A  perpetual  scholarship  provided  by 
bequest  ($4,500)  in  1942  from  Miss  Katherine  Connor  of  San  Jose, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
University. 
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Crown  Zellerbach  Foundation  Scholarship:  An  annual  scholarship 
($600)  contributed  in  1956  and  subsequently  by  the  Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  Foundation  for  a  deserving  student  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration;  selection  to  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Scholar¬ 
ships. 

de  Saisset-Filipello  Scholarship:  A  perpetual  scholarship  provided  by 
a  gift  ($1,500)  in  1944  from  Miss  Isabel  de  Saisset  and  Mrs.  E.  A 
Filipello  of  San  Jose,  for  the  benefit  of  a  student  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  University. 

James  Dunne  Scholarships:  Fifteen  perpetual  scholarships  provided  by 
a  gift  ($224,604)  in  1931  from  Mrs.  Viola  K.  Dunne  of  Hillsborough, 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  Mr.  James  Dunne  (S.C.  1863-74),  for  the 
benefit  of  resident  students  from  the  State  of  California. 

Farmers  Insurance  Group  Scholarships:  Annual  scholarships  (totaling 
$570)  contributed  in  1958  and  subsequently  by  The  Farmers  Insurance 
Group,  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  students  in  the  College  of  Law. 

Mamie  H.  Evans  Scholarships:  Perpetual  scholarships  provided  by 
“The  Mamie  H.  Evans  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund”  ($9,753 )  estab¬ 
lished  in  1938  by  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Mamie  H.  Evans  of  Butte  City, 
for  the  benefit  of  needy  and  deserving  students. 

William  C.  Gianera  Scholarships:  Perpetual  scholarships  and  grants- 
in-aid  provided  by  the  Fund  ($11,259)  inaugurated  in  1951,  by  friends 
of  the  University  in  honor  of  William  C.  Gianera,  S.J.,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  (1945-51),  for  the  benefit  of  needy  and  deserving 
students. 

Robert  and  Guillermina  Graham  Scholarships:  Perpetual  scholarships 
provided  by  a  Fund  ($22,387)  inaugurated  in  1950  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  M.  Graham,  (S.C.  1925-29  and  former  Bursar  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity),  for  the  benefit  of  needy  and  deserving  students  of  the  Catholic 
Faith. 

Robert  L.  Jacobs  Scholarship:  A  perpetual  scholarship  provided  by  a 
Fund  ($1,025)  established  in  1945  by  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon 
Jacobs  of  San  Jose  in  honor  of  their  son,  Robert  L.  Jacobs  (S.C. 
1941-45)  who  gave  his  life  in  World  War  II,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
student  designated  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

Knights  o£  Columbus  Scholarship:  An  annual  scholarship  ($400)  con¬ 
tributed  in  1948  and  subsequently  by  the  California  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  for  the  benefit  of  a  needy  and  deserving  student. 

George  H.  Mayr  Scholarships:  Annual  tuition  scholarships  (totaling 
$4,000)  contributed  in  1953  and  subsequently  by  the  George  H.  Mayr 
Educational  Foundation  of  Los  Angeles,  for  the  benefit  of  needy  and 
deserving  students  from  the  State  of  California. 

Jennie  L.  Murphy  and  Bessie  W.  Murphy  Scholarship  Fund:  Per¬ 
petual  scholarships  provided  through  a  gift  ($5,000)  in  1955  from  the 
heirs  of  the  Bessie  W.  Murphy  Estate  in  memory  of  Jennie  L.  Murphy 
and  Bessie  W.  Murphy  to  be  used  for  worthy  students  not  otherwise 
able  to  receive  an  education ;  selection  to  be  made  by  the  President  of 
the  University. 

National  Association  of  Accountants  Scholarship:  An  annual  scholar¬ 
ship  ($500)  contributed  in  1957  and  subsequently  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Accountants,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  needy  and  deserving  student  in  the  College  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration;  selection  to  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 
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John  Paul  Paganini  Scholarship:  A  perpetual  scholarship  provided  by 
a  gift  ($10,000)  in  1945  from  Mr.  Charles  M.  Paganini  and  Family  of 
San  Francisco  in  honor  of  his  son,  John  Paul  Paganini  (S.C.  1934-38), 
who  gave  his  life  in  World  War  II,  for  the  benefit  of  a  student  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

Benjamin  Patocchi  Scholarship.  A  perpetual  scholarship  provided  by 
a  bequest  ($8,000)  in  1949  from  Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Patocchi  of  Sonoma 
County,  for  the  benefit  of  a  student  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
University. 

James  D.  Phelan  Scholarships:  Perpetual  scholarships  provided  by  a 
bequest  ($50,000)  in  1931  from  the  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  former 
mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  United  States  Senator,  for  the  benefit  of 
students  designated  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America  Scholarship:  An  annual  scholarship 
($800)  contributed  in  1950  and  subsequently  by  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  for  the  benefit  of  an  undergraduate  student  of  high 
academic  rank  in  the  College  of  Science  or  Engineering. 

John  McKenna  Scott  Scholarship  Fund:  A  perpetual  scholarship  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  bequest  ($9,737)  in  1957  from  Mr.  John  McKenna  Scott 
of  San  Francisco,  for  the  benefit  of  a  Mechanical  Engineering  student 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  according  to  norms  indicated  by 
the  donor. 

Catherine  Sexton  Scholarship:  A  perpetual  scholarship  provided  by  a 
bequest  ($18,000)  in  1946  from  Mr.  John  E.  Sexton,  Jr.,  of  Palisade, 
Nevada,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Catherine  Sexton,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  boarding  student  from  El  Dorado  County,  (California. 

John  E.  Sexton,  Sr.,  Scholarship:  A  perpetual  scholarship  provided  by 
a  bequest  ($18, 000)  in  1946  from  Mr.  John  E.  Sexton,  Jr.,  of  Palisade, 
Nevada,  in  memory  of  his  father,  Mr.  John  E.  Sexton,  Sr.,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  boarding  student  from  El  Dorado  County,  California. 

John  E.  Sexton,  Jr.,  Scholarship:  Perpetual  scholarship  provided  by 
a  bequest  ($18,000)  in  1946  from  Mr.  John  E.  Sexton,  Jr.,  of  Palisade, 
Nevada,  for  the  benefit  of  a  boarding  student  from  Eureka  County, 
Nevada. 

Earl  C.  Smart  Scholarships :  Perpetual  scholarships  provided  by  a 
bequest  ($7,5(X))  in  1957  from  Mr.  Earl  C.  Smart  of  San  Jose,  for  the 
benefit  of  students  designated  by  the  President  of  the  University  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  donor. 

Alice  Phelan  Sullivan  Scholarships:  Perpetual  scholarships  provided 
by  a  gift  ($6,500)  in  1912  and  a  bequest  ($10,000)  in  1957  by  Noel 
Sullivan  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Alice  Phelan  Sullivan  of  San 
Francisco,  for  the  benefit  of  students  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  University. 

The  Walter  V.  Walsh  Scholarship  Fund:  Perpetual  scholarships 
provided  by  a  bequest  ($5,000)  in  1957  from  Mr.  Walter  V.  Walsh 
of  San  Francisco  for  the  benefit  of  needy  and  deserving  students  in 
the  College  of  Law. 

Frank  and  Alice  Walterstein  Scholarships:  Perpetual  scholarships 
provided  by  a  bequest  ($35,916)  in  1949  from  Mrs.  Alice  Walterstein, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
University. 
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West  Coast  Electronics  Manufacturers*  Association  Scholarship: 

An  annual  scholarship  ($600)  contributed  in  1953  and  subsequently  by 
the  West  Coast  Electronics  Manufacturers’  Association,  for  the  benefit 
of  a  needy  and  deserving  student  majoring  in  Electrical  Engineering  in 
the  College  of  Engineering,  selected  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Western  Gear  Foundation  Engineering  Scholarship:  An  annual  scholar¬ 
ship  ($500)  contributed  in  1953  and  subsequently  by  the  Western 
Gear  Foundation  (of  the  Western  Gear  Works),  in  honor  of  Philip 
L.  Bannan,  for  the  benefit  of  a  student  in  the  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing. 


JESUIT  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Hanna:  An  annual  scholarship  ($500)  contributed^  in  1935  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  University  in  honor  of  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Most  Reverend  Edward  J.  Hanna,  former  Archbishop 
of  San  Francisco,  for  the  benefit  of  a  needy  and  deserving  student 
nominated  by  the  incumbent  Archbishop  from  the  graduates  of 
Catholic  High  Schools  of  the  Archdiocese. 

Bellarmine:  Eight  annual  scholarships  ($500  each)  contributed  in  1953 
and  subsequently  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  University,  for  the 
benefit  of  needy  and  deserving  students  from  Bellarmine  College 
Preparatory,  San  Jose,  nominated  by  the  Faculty  of  that  institution. 

Loyola:  An  annual  scholarship  ($500)  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
contributed  in  1935  and  subsequently  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the 
University,  for  the  benefit  of  a  needy  and  deserving  student  from 
Loyola  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  nominated  by  the  Faculty  of  that 
institution. 

St.  Igfnatius:  An  annual  scholarship  ($500)  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
contributed  in  1935  and  subsequently  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the 
University,  for  the  benefit  of  a  needy  and  deserving  student  from 
St.  Ignatius  High  School,  San  Francicso,  nominated  by  the  Faculty 
of  that  institution. 

Brophy:  Four  annual  scholarships  ($500  each)  contributed  in  1956  and 
subsequently  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  University,  for  the  benefit  of 
needy  and  deserving  students  from  Brophy  College  Preparatory, 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  nominated  by  the  Faculty  of  that  institution. 

Santa  Clara:  A  limited  number  of  annual  scholarships  (amounts  accord¬ 
ing  to  need)  contributed  in  1930  and  subsequently  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
of  the  University,  for  the  benefit  of  needy  and  deserving  students 
selected  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Emery:  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  (amounts  according  to  need) 
in  the  College  of  Law,  contributed  in  1956  and  subsequently  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  University  in  honor  of  James  A.  Emery  (S.C. 
1893-96),  for  the  benefit  of  needy  and  deserving  students  selected  by 
the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 


STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Employment  on  campus  is  available  at  the  University  for  a  good 
number  of  students  who  need  to  earn  the  means  to  defray  part  of  their 
school  expenses.  Compensation  depends  on  the  number  of  hours  given 
to  the  work,  with  the  amount  earned  applied  on  the  student’s  account 
with  the  University.  Preference  for  employment  is  given  to  worthy 
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students  of  high  scholastic  standing.  All  students  so  employed  must 
carry  their  regular  academic  schedule  with  an  over-all  average  of  “C”. 

Available  are  jobs  as  Student  Residence  Prefects,  Dining  Hall  Pre¬ 
fects,  Kitchen  Employees,  Library  Assistants,  Readers  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  jobs. 

Those  seeking  information  on  student  on-campus  employment 
should  contact  the  Vice-President  for  Student  Services. 


STUDENT  EXPENSES 


Application  Charge . $5.00 

An  Evaluation  Charge  for  the  processing  and  correspondence  entail¬ 
ed  in  Applications  for  Admission  to  the  University  is  required  of 
all  students.  This  charge  is  to  be  sent  with  each  application  form  and 
is  not  refundable. 

Total  Tuition  and  Fees  (per  semester) . $400.00 

The  Tuition  and  Fees  charge  for  all  students  both  resident  and  non¬ 
resident  in  the  Colleges  and  Schools  of  the  Univrsity  is  to  be  paid 
prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  registration.  This  charge  provides  for  all 
the  educational  services  at  the  University  such  as  matriculation,  in¬ 
struction,  counseling,  library,  laboratory,  ordinary  medical  services, 
(in  accordance  with  the  Infirmary  Directive),  student  publications 
(exclusive  of  the  Redwood)  and  activities,  and  Military  Science. 
Fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  of  this  total  charge  is  to  be  paid  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  notice  of  acceptance,  and  is  refundable  only  if 
the  student  cancels  his  acceptance  at  least  by  August  1st.  (For  grad¬ 
uate  tuition  and  fees,  see  announcement  of  the  Graduate  Division. 
For  Summer  Session  tuition  and  fees,  see  announcement  of  Summer 
Session.) 

Extraordinary  Services 

Students  who,  because  of  delay  or  absence  or  because  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  needs  and  added  services,  require  special  attention  are  held 
to  defray  the  costs  of  such  services  and  attention. 

No  student  may  register  later  than  one  week  after  the  start  of 
school. 

Late  registration  fee . $20.00 

Remedial  English  Course — Subject  “A” — each  course  .  .  10.00 

Late  submission  of  administrative  forms  (e.g.,  pre¬ 
registration,  application  for  degrees,  etc.)  per  day  .  .  2.00 

Charges  for  loss  or  damage  in  Residence  Halls  or  in 
Military  equipment  will  be  billed  directly  to  the 
student  and  parents  upon  report  of  damage  or  loss. 

Breakage  Card — Required  for  Chemistry  courses — unused 

amount  returned  to  student  at  close  of  course  .  .  .  5.00 

Additional  copies  of  the  student’s  transcript  of 


grades,  each . 1.00 

Summer  Surveying  Course  (for  Engineers) . 50.00 

Graduation . 25.00 

Fee  for  each  change  in  scheduled  course . .  .  2.00 


Part-time  Student  Tuition,  per  unit  ....  .  .  30.00 
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Residence 

Room  and  Board  (per  semester) . $450.00 

This  charge  provides  for  residence  and  for  board  during  the 
academic  semester.  For  students  desiring  these  services  during 
the  Christmas  recess  (usually  over  two  weeks)  an  extra  charge 
of  $50.00  will  be  made.  Resident  students  should  bring  their 
own  blankets  and  bed  covers. 

Sheets  and  pillow-cases  are  furnished  by  the  University.  The 
student  wardrobe  is  regulated  only  by  the  request  that  levis  not 
be  worn  on  the  campus. 

Laundry  Deposit  (per  semester) . 35.00 

Students  desiring  the  optional  service  of  the  University  Laun¬ 
dry  are  required  for  facilitating  payment  to  establish  a  credit 
of  at  least  $35  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  Unused  laun¬ 
dry  credit  will  be  either  applied  against  other  unpaid  expenses 
or  refunded. 


METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 

All  charges  are  to  be  paid  in  advance  of  registration.  Hence, ^  stu¬ 
dents  should  come  prepared  to  pay  all  charges  on  the  day  of  registra¬ 
tion,  or  should  have  payments  from  home  definitely  in  the  mail  so  as  to 
reach  the  University  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  date  of  registration. 

Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  the  “University  of  Santa 
Clara”  and  mailed  to  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer. 

Students  who  have  unpaid  bills  at  the  University  or  who  defer  pay¬ 
ments  without  approval  are  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  University  and, 
as  long  as  such  payments  remain  unpaid,  may  not  receive  transcripts  of 
credits  nor  any  diploma. 

For  those  who  are  not  financially  able  to  pay  the  full  semester 
charges  in  advance,  the  University  has  made  available  the  services  of 
The  Tuition  Plan,  Incorporated.  This  is  a  convenient  way  to  meet  tuition 
and  other  academic  fees  out  of  regular  income.  Instead  of  a  large  single 
cash  payment,  the  cost  may  be  spread  over  an  entire  school  year.  Those 
who  plan  to  avail  themselves  of  this  service  should  request  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  prepare  a  contract  at  least  one  month  prior  to  registration.  Please 
address  inquiries  to  the  Business  Office  of  the  University. 

The  Bank  of  America  has  recently  announced  its  Studyplan  Loans 
which  are  similar  to  the  Tuition  Plan.  Those  who  wish  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  service  should  contact  any  office  of  the  Bank  of  America 
directly. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  University  has  several  loan  funds 
which  are  available  to  the  students  and  their  parents.  These  are: 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  is  available  to  any 
student  in  good  standing,  including  incoming  Freshmen.  Application 
for  a  loan  from  this  fund  may  be  made  through  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid. 

The  Catala  Club  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  established  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Catala  Club,  is  available  for  students  in  Sophomore,  Junior 
and  Senior  years.  The  officers  of  the  Catala  Club  may  be  contacted 
through  the  University  Business  Office. 

College  of  Law  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  is  available  to  students  in 
the  College  of  Law.  Application  may  be  made  through  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Law. 
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Refunds 

There  will  be  no  refund  of  Extraordinary  charges. 

Refund  of  Tuition  and  Fees.  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  may  receive  refunds  of  this  charge  according  to  the  following  scale 
of  withdrawal: 

— within  one  week  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus . $  50.00 

— within  two  weeks  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus . 90.00 

— within  two  or  four  weeks  after  registration: 

payment  refunded  minus . 150.00 


For  withdrawal  after  four  weeks  of  classes  there  will  be  no  refund  of 
this  charge. 

Refund  of  Room  and  Board.  Refunds  of  this  charge  will  be  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  scale  of  withdrawal: 

— within  the  first  six  weeks:  unused  portion  of  payment 
(prorated  as  from  the  Monday  following  withdrawal) 


minus  . $100.00 

— within  the  second  six  weeks:  unused  portion 

(proated  as  above)  minus . 67.00 

— within  twelve  to  seventeen  weeks:  unused  portion 

(proated  as  above)  minus . 33.00 


— within  the  seventeenth  week:  no  refund  will  be  made. 

(Refunds  cannot  be  processed  until  a  month  after  the  student’s 
withdrawal.) 


Infirmary  Services 

Basic  medical  services  are  provided  to  all  students  (in  accordance 
with  the  Infirmary  Directive),  These  services  include  ordinary  medical 
and  prescription  services  of  the  University  physician,  and  ordinary  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  University  nurses  and  Infirmary  staff.  Medicines,  x-ray 
services,  etc.,  will  be  charged  at  standard  prices.  Rooms  in  the  Infirmary 
are  restricted  to  resident  students.  Current  charges  for  these  facilities 
are  $10.00  per  day. 


The  University  Bookstore. 

The  University  Bookstore  keeps  a  complete  stock  of  books,  and 
required  equipment.  In  addition  it  handles  stationery,  typewriters,  re¬ 
ligious  articles,  etc.  An  average  cost  of  books  alone  would  be  about 
$40.00  for  students  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  courses  and  for  students  in 
Business  Administration.  Costs  will  be  about  $60.00  for  Engineering 
students.  These  estimates  do  not  include  the  cost  of  slide  rules  and 
special  instruments  for  special  courses. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

College  life  must  include  the  development  of  the  social  side  of 
every  student’s  character.  Marked  initiative  and  leadership  in  organized 
religious  and  social  movements  for  the  common  welfare  of  his  fellows, 
are  qualities  expected  of  college  men  generally.  For  this  purpose  the 
University  student  organizations  and  activities  furnish  splendid  opportunity. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

^  As  the  first  thought  of  the  University  is  the  encouragement  of  a  sound 
religious  life  on  the  part  of  the  student  body,  special  attention  is  given  to 
those  sodalities  and  religious  organizations  sponsored  by  the  Church,  some 
of  which  have  existed  at  Santa  Clara  for  approximately  a  century. 
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Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Its  object  is  to  promote  in 
its  members  a  special  and  filial  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God, 
to  imitate  her  virtues,  to  encourage,  both  by  word  and  example,  an  eminent 
purity  of  morals  and  a  manly  fidelity  to  the  practice  of  religion. 

The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  object  of  this  Association  is  to 
foster  in  the  students  an  earnest  religious  spirit,  particularly  a  deep  and 
tender  love  towards  our  Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Love,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  reparation  for  the  offenses  committed  against  Him.  To  this  end  the 
First  Friday  Communion  is  zealously  encouraged. 

The  Saint  John  Berchmans’  Sanctuary  Society.  This  society  is 
composed  of  students  who  have  merited  to  serve  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  and  to  assist  in  the  religious  services  in  the  Mission  Church. 

ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS 

The  Associated  Students  of  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  (ASUSC) 
is  the  student  body  organized  for  the  conduct  of  student  government. 
All  fee-paying  registered  students  are  members. 

The  purposes  of  the  ASUSC  are  to  further  the  best  interests  of 
the  University  and  its  students,  to  encourage  student  activities,  and  to 
provide  valuable  experience  and  training  in  self-government  and 
responsibility. 

The  government  is  composed  of  three  branches:  legislative  (ASUSC 
Senate),  executive  (ASUSC  Executive  Board),  and  judicial  (Student 
Court).  The  executive  branch  administers  the  operations  of  the  ASUSC 
through  the  Social  Committee,  Intramural  Committee,  Rally  Committee, 
Student  Advisory  Board,  Public  Relations  Committee,  Intracampus 
Publicity  Committee,  Recruitment  Committee,  Frosh  Initiation  Com¬ 
mittee,  Personnel  Committee,  and  Election  Committee. 

The  University  appreciates  the  values  inherent  in  responsible  stu¬ 
dent  government,  and  takes  pride  in  the  ever-increasing  maturity,  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  scope  of  operations  of  the  ASUSC. 

NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETIES 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu.  Alpha  Sigma  Nu  is  a  National  Honor  Society  with 
chapters  in  various  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  society  organized  of  honor  students  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  Scholarship,  Service  and  Loyalty  to  their  College  or  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma.  The  Delta  of  California  Chapter  of  Beta 
Gamma  Sigma  at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  is  a  professional  business 
honor  fraternity  which  has  been  inaugurated  to  encourage  and  reward 
scholarship  and  accomplishment  among  students  of  commerce  and  business 
administration ;  to  promote  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  art  and 
science  of  business;  and  to  foster  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  business 
operations. 

Members  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship  and  good  moral 
character.  Members  of  the  senior  class  must  rank  in  the  upper  10  per  cent 
of  their  graduating  class  and  Juniors  must  rank  among  the  upper  4  per  cent 
of  their  class. 

Tau  Beta  Pi.  The  Tau  Beta  Pi  Association  is  a  National  Engineering 
Honor  Society.  The  California  Zeta  Chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  has  been  install¬ 
ed  at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  to  encourage  and  to  recognize  outstand- 
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ing  scholarship  and  exemplary  character  among  undergraduate  members  of 
the  College  of  Engineering.  Members  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
“Scholarship,  Integrity  and  Diligence”. 

UNIVERSITY  SERVICE  SOCIETY 

Kappa  Zeta  Phi.  The  Kappa  Zeta  Phi  at  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara  is  a  campus  fraternity.  It  is  an  honor  fraternity  composed  of  students 
who  are  above  average  academically  and  who  are  outstanding  in  campus 
activities  and  in  their  loyalty  to  the  University  and  the  student  body.  Its 
members  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  service  to  the  University  and  in 
turn  have  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  University. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETIES 

Delta  Sigma  Pi.  Sigma  Xi  Chapter  of  the  University  of  Santa  Clara 
is  a  chapter  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Pi  National  Commerce  Fraternity.  This 
is  a  professional  fraternity  composed  of  students  in  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  who  are  above  average  academically  and  who 
are  leading  students  in  activities  in  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 

Ition.  It  is  neither  secret  nor  a  social  fraternity  and  its  members  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing  and  professional  interests  in 
the  business  field. 

The  National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students.  The 
National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students  is  a  union  of  Catholic 
Colleges  in  the  United  States  dedicated  to  training  its  members  to  assume 
leadership  in  the  post-college  community.  Through  an  extensive  system 
of  commissions  which  includes  the  principal  fields  of  extracurricular  college 
activities,  the  Federation  strives  to  promote  student  awareness  of  com¬ 
munity  responsibility,  the  need  of  Catholic  lay  leadership,  and  the  inherent 
unity  of  Catholic  College  people.  The  Federation  also  acts  as  a  center  for 
the  exchange  of  information  about  student  affairs- 

The  Santa  Clara  unit  is  active  not  only  in  the  national  organization 
but  in  the  regional  unit  of  the  San  Francisco  archdiocese. 

Scabbard  and  Blade.  Scabbard  and  Blade  is  a  national  honor 
society  composed  of  selected  members  of  the  Advanced  ROTC.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  unite  in  closer  relationship  the  military  departments  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Universities  and  Colleges;  to  preserve  and  develop  the  essential 
qualities  of  good  and  efficient  officers ;  to  prepare  members  as  educated 
men  to  take  a  more  active  part  and  to  have  a  greater  influence  in  the 
military  affairs  of  the  communities  in  which  they  may  reside  and  above 
all  to  spread  intelligent  information  concerning  the  military  requirements 
of  our  country. 

Pershing  Rifles.  The  purpose  of  the  National  Honorary  Society, 
Pershing  Rifles,  is  to  encourage,  develop,  and  preserve  the  highest  ideals 

I  of  the  military  profession,  to  provide  appropriate  recognition  of  a  high 
degree  of  military  ability  among  cadets  of  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training 
Corps  and  to  instill  in  the  membership  the  need  for  assumption  of  civic 
responsibility.  Active  membership  is  open  only  to  cadets  of  the  Basic 
Course. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Each  department  of  the  University  has  its  own  organization  for  the 
study  of  technical  problems  and  for  the  encouragement  of  social  life  among 
the  students  of  the  department. 

The  Engineering  Society.  This  is  an  organization  made  up  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  College  of  Engineering  with  the  object  of  familiarizing  them 
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with  the  conduct  of  public  meeting  for  the  acquisition  of  ease  in  public 
speaking.  Lectures  to  the  engineering  students  are  given  before  this 
body  by  guest  speakers. 

The  Business  Administration  Association.  This  is  an  organization 
of  students  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  for  the  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  problems  and  for  the  encouragement  of  social  activities  among  the 
students  of  the  College.  Frequent  lectures  are  given  before  the  Association 
by  business  men  of  prominence. 

Mendel  Club.  This  is  an  association  of  students  preparing  for  the 
study  of  medicine,  organized  for  the  study  of  scientific  subjects  and  the 
encouragement  of  such  activities  as  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  this  department. 

The  Student  Bar  Associaton.  This  organization  exists  to  encourage 
fellowship,  to  foster  individual  initiative,  to  provide  an  organ  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  and  execution  of  constructive  ideas  and  to  provide  a  liaison  body 
between  students  and  faculty.  It  sponsors  student  activities  and  develops 
a  sense  of  professional  responsibility  in  its  members.  Its  organization  is 
patterned  after  that  of  the  State  Bar  of  California.  Its  membership  is  open 
to  all  students  in  the  College  of  Law  and  all  students  are  urged  to  become 
members  of  the  Association  in  order  that  they  may  share  in  the  benefits  of 
such  membership. 

The  International  Relations  Club.  This  is  an  association  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  interested  chiefly  in  Political  Science.  The  purpose  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  is  the  study  of  international  problems  of  both  the  past  and  the 
future.  It  is  affiliated  to  the  Carnegie  International  Clubs. 

The  Galtes  Chemistry  Society.  This  organization  is  made  up  of 
students  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  whose  object  is  to  encourage  the 
students  in  the  study  of  Chemistry  and  to  further  such  activities  as  are 
of  interest  to  students  of  Chemistry. 

The  Nobili  Club.  Named  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  first  president 
of  Santa  Clara,  Rev.  John  Nobili,  S.J.,  the  Nobili  Club  is  the  official 
language  club  on  the  campus.  Its  purpose  is  twofold;  First,  it  aims  to 
foster  among  the  students  interest  in  the  countries  and  civilizations  which 
have  contributed  to  the  culture  of  the  world.  Secondly,  it  supplements 
the  academic  language  courses  and  encourages  interested  students  to 
pursue  more  intensively  this  study  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages. 

Day  Scholars  Association.  An  association  of  non-resident  students 
to  promote  active  participation  in  student  affairs. 

Blackstone  Pre-Legal  Society.  The  Blackstone  Pre-Legal  Society 
is  composed  of  undergraduate  students  who  aspire  to  attend  law  school 
and  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  general  duties  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  before  beginning  their  graduate  work.  Pursuant  to  this  orienta¬ 
tion  program,  semi-monthly  meetings  are  held  at  which  some  prominent 
member  of  the  legal  profession  explores  a  major  field  of  law  from  the 
layman’s  point  of  view.  Periodically,  introductory  lectures  are  given  by 
the  law  school  faculty  on  the  basic  subjects  of  law  school.  Student 
participation  is  encouraged  at  all  times. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  undergraduate  school  to  law 
school  the  Blackstone  rnembers  are  included  in  several  law  student 
activities  and  social  functions.  A  member  of  the  law  school  faculty  acts 
as  advisor.  A  nominal  fee  is  self-imposed  for  membership  cards. 

The  Thomists.  An  organization  of  upperclassmen  interested  in  ex¬ 
ploring  advanced  philosophical  issues,  and  in  correlating  philosophy  with 
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the  other  sciences  and  the  humanities.  Guest  speakers  from  within  the 
University  and  from  neighboring  colleges  and  universities  are  invited,  from 
time  to  time,  to  speak  to  the  club. 

The  St.  Thomas  More  Society  was  established  at  the  College  of  Law 
during  the  school  year,  1955-56.  Its  activities  are  primarily  spiritual.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Law  and  those  students 
of  the  University  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  and  philosophy  of 
St.  Thomas  More.  Its  members  attend  a  quarterly  Communion  Breakfast 
on  the  campus  of  the  University,  and  sponsor  lectures  by  prominent 
Catholic  lawyers  and  religious  leaders  on  the  application  of  Christian 
philosophy  to  current  legal  problems. 

The  Edward  Shipsey  Literary  Club.  A  student  society  to  promote 
appreciation  of  significant  literature  and  to  encourage  creative  writing. 
During  the  course  of  the  year,  ideas  are  exchanged  on  a  variety  of  topics. 
Programs  regularly  include :  the  reading  of  papers  and  creative  works,  the 
hearing  of  special  literary  recordings,  and  the  presentation  of  guest  speakers. 

The  Student  Archaeological  and  Historical  Research  Committee. 

This  group  functions  to  assist  the  Archaeological  and  Historical  Research 
Committee  in  the  actual  removal  of  artifacts,  bones,  etc.,  from  ancient 
Indian  burial  sites ;  in  the  classification  of  items  so  discovered,  and  the 
preparation  of  these  items  for  display  purposes  in  museums  either  on  campus 
or  in  museums  of  the  regional  area.  Membership  as  a  Student  Affiliate  is 
open  to  any  student  who  shows  active  interest  in  the  archaeological,  paleon¬ 
tological,  osteological,  or  historical  (regional)  fields.  Activities  also  include 
papers  in  the  realm  of  history,  archaeological  aspects,  etc.,  seminars  in 
osteology  and  the  further  development  of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
archaeology  and  paleontology. 

DRAMATICS 

A  high  standard  of  dramatics  has  been  set  at  Santa  Clara  from  the 
beginning.  Earliest  records  show  that  classical  productions  were  quite  the 
accepted  thing  even  in  the  fifties. 

Dramatic  productions  are  staged,  giving  opportunity  to  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  student  body  to  participate.  In  the  past  these  productions 
have  included  such  notable  performances  as  “The  Mission  Play  of  Santa 
Clara’’  and  “The  Light  Eternal”  by  Martin  V.  Merle,  ’06,  and  “The 
Passion  Play  of  Santa  Clara”  and  “The  Weaver  of  Tarsus”  by  Clay  M. 
Greene,  ’69.  The  organization  for  promoting  Dramatics  is  the  Clay  M. 
Greene  Players. 


DEBATING 

Debating  societies  are  maintained  which  arrange  each  year  intercol¬ 
legiate  debates  with  representative  colleges  and  universities.  The  traditional 
debating  society  on  the  campus  is  the  Literary  Congress  which  held  its 
first  meeting  on  February  22,  1857.  It  consists  of  two  Houses,  the  Phil- 
alethic  Senate  and  the  House  of  Philhistorians. 

MUSIC 

The  University  Band  and  Orchestra  furnish  their  members  with  the 
opportunity  for  ensemble  playing  at  the  public  exercises  of  the  University. 

The  University  Choir  and  Glee  Club  furnish  vocal  music  for 
services  in  the  Mission  Church  and  the  public  functions  of  the  University. 
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The  ROTC  Band  performs  for  military  drill  and  ceremonies  in  which 
the  remainder  of  the  corps  of  ROTC  cadets  participates  both  on  and  off 
the  campus. 


PUBLICATIONS 

“The  Santa  Clara.”  The  “Santa  Clara”  is  the  official  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  the  University.  The  aim  of  the  “Santa  Clara”  is :  To  publish 
the  news  of  the  University,  to  aid  in  constructive  work,  and  to  afford  the 
students  of  Journalism  an  opportunity  for  actual  practice  in  newspaper 
editing,  managing  and  make-up. 

The  “Redwood.”  The  “Redwood”  is  the  University  annual  published 
by  the  students  to  serve  as  a  record  of  University  activities,  and  as  an 
expression  of  the  student  life  of  the  University. 

The  “Owl.”  The  “Owl”  is  a  quarterly  literary  magazine.  This  pub¬ 
lication  offers  a  medium  for  literary  work  among  the  students.  The  name 
was  taken  from  the  first  literary  magazine  of  the  University  founded  in 
1869. 

The  “Santa  Clara  Lawyer.”  The  “Santa  Clara  Lawyer”  is  a  quar¬ 
terly  publication  issued  by  the  College  of  Law.  The  “Lawyer”  affords  our 
alumni  current  items  of  interest  concerning  the  College  of  Law. 

The  “Alma  Studies  —  A  Theological  Review.”  The  “Alma  Studies” 
is  a  semi-annual  publication  of  the  students  of  the  School  of  Sacred 
Theology.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  stimulate  theological  research  and 
effective  writing. 

ATHLETICS 

Athletics  at  Santa  Clara  are  directed  by  the  Athletic  Council  and  the 
Faculty  Representative  for  Athletics,  by  whom  arrangements  for  inter¬ 
collegiate  and  intramural  contests  are  made. 

Block  S.  C.  Society.  Members  of  the  University  teams  who  have 
secured  the  University  letter  are  organized  into  the  Block  S.  C.  Society 
in  recognition  of  their  athletic  ability  and  for  the  encouragement  of  a 
high  standard  of  athletic  conduct. 

The  Athletic  Managers  Association  is  composed  of  volunteers  from 
each  class  who  cooperate  with  the  management  in  the  conduct  of  games 
and  the  care  of  equipment. 

Intramural  Sports.  Facilities  for  the  athletic  activities  of  the  student 
body  are  provided  by  the  gymnasium  with  its  basketball  court,  boxing 
and  wrestling  room,  and  swimming  pool;  by  centrally  located  tennis  and 
handball  courts;  and  the  extensive  athletic  fields  for  football,  baseball, 
track,  softball  and  volleyball.  A  program  of  intramural  athletics  in  which 
all  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  is  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

AFFILIATED  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Faculty  Club.  This  is  an  organization  of  the  religious  and  lay 
members  of  the  Faculty,  organized  as  a  means  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  problems  confronting  the  various  departments  and  to  mould  the 
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Faculty  into  a  solid  working  unit.  Educational,  scientific  and  ethical 
problems  are  discussed  by  the  members. 

The  Faculty  Bulletin.  The  Faculty  Bulletin  is  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  which  is  produced  expressly  “for  and  about  the  faculty”  of  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara. 

The  Committee  on  Academic  Life.  The  purpose  of  this  organization 
is  to  provide  liaison  between  the  Faculty  and  Administration;  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  integration  within  the  University;  to  provide  an  effective 
channel  of  communication. 

Alumni  Association.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  college  friendships,  to  preserve  in  former  students  a  warm 
regard  for  Alma  Mater  and  a  lively  memory  of  the  substantial  benefits  she 
has  bestowed,  to  cherish  and  advance  her  interests,  to  maintain  her  honor 
and  sustain  her  reputation  by  manly  and  honorable  conduct.  Officers  of 
the  Association  are: 

John  F.  O’Hara  ’39,  President;  Richard  J.  Lautze  ’39,  First  Vice- 
President;  Ralph  M.  Grady  ’47,  Second  Vice-President;  William  H 
Mclnerney  ’47,  Third  Vice-President;  Joseph  T.  Nally  ’50,  Treasurer; 
Frank  Fiscalini  ’48,  Secretary;  Richard  W.  Jonsen  ’55,  Alumni  Director. 

The  activities  of  the  Alumni  Association  are  recorded  in  the  quarter!}' 
“Santa  Claran,”  published  and  distributed  to  members  of  the  Association 
by  the  Office  of  the  Alumni  Secretary. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 

The  following  extraordinary  prizes  are  open  to  competition  on  the 
dates  announced  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  Faculty  Committee  on 
Scholastic  Standing  reserves  the  right  not  to  award  any  of  these  prizes 
in  the  absence  of  sufficient  competition  or  a  meritorious  grade  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  No  one  is  eligible  to  compete  a  second  time  for  a  prize  which  he 
has  already  won,  except  after  an  interval  of  one  year.  Students  who  have 
not  been  in  attendance  for  both  semesters  may  not  compete. 

GENERAL  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS 

Nobili  Medal.  An  annual  prize  of  a  gold  medal  founded  by  Joseph 
A.  Donohoe,  Esq.,  in  honor  of  the  first  president  of  Santa  Clara,  Rev. 
John  Nobili,  S.J.,  to  be  given  to  the  student  who  shall  be  judged  out¬ 
standing  in  personal  conduct,  school  activities,  and  studies. 

Two  Silver  Medals  to  be  given  to  the  following  students  who  become 
most  distinguished  for  good  conduct  and  application  to  study. 

1.  The  most  distinguished  Resident  student. 

2.  The  most  distinguished  Non-Resident  student. 

COLLEGE  PRIZES 

Business  Administration  Prize.  An  engraved  key  given  by  the 
Business  Administration  Association  to  the  senior  in  the  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  who  shall  have  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
College  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Chargin  Prize.  An  annual  prize  of  $50  to  be  given,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Chargin,  Sr.,  to  the  senior  in  the  College  of  Law 
who  has  maintained  the  highest  class  average  in  his  law  course. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  Key.  An  engraved  key  given  by  the  Delta  Sigma 
Pi  to  the  senior  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  with  the  highest 
scholastic  average. 
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The  Isabel  Jones  Prize.  An  annual  prize  of  one  hundred  ($100) 
dollars  donated  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Isabel  Jones  by  her  husbpd,  Mr.  Eliot 
Jones,  to  be  given  to  the  senior  student  of  the  College  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  who  is  judged  by  the  Faculty  of  that  College  to  be  outstanding  in 
scholarship. 

The  Orella  Prize.  An  annual  award  of  $25.00  established  in  1915  by 
the  late  Dr.  Firmin  R.  Orella,  B.S.  ’89,  and  founded  in  1945  by  his  wife, 
Albertine  S.  Orella,  to  be  given  to  the  senior  student  in  the  departments 
of  science  who  attains  the  highest  average  in  scientific  subjects  during 
the  junior  and  senior  years. 

The  Schwartz  Prizes.  Two  annual  prizes  of  one  hundred  ($100) 
dollars  each,  donated  in  1955  by  Mr.  Sidney  L.  Schwartz  of  San  Francisco 
to  be  given  to  students  submitting  papers  in  Finance  and  Business  or 
Economics  which  shall  be  judged  outstanding  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
of  Business  Administration. 

DEPARTMENTAL  PRIZES 

The  Religion  Prize.  A  purse  of  fifty  ($50)  dollars,  given  by  the 
President  of  the  University  (1950),  to  be  awarded  annually  to  an  upper 
division  student,  for  proficiency  in  religion,  selected  on  conditions  set  down 
by  the  Religion  Department. 

Santa  Barbara  Medals.  Four  gold  medals  given  by  the  President  of 
the  University  will  be  awarded  annually,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Professor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  to  the  outstanding  cadet  in 
each  of  the  four  years  of  training. 

The  Sourisseau  Prize.  An  annual  prize  of  seventy  ($70)  dollars 
founded  in  1955  by  Miss  Eva  Sourisseau  of  San  Jose  in  honor  of  her 
parents  and  family,  to  be  given  to  the  senior  student  of  the  University  who 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Department  of  Philosophy  for  outstanding  Philo¬ 
sophical  achievement. 

The  Michael  Shallo  Prize  in  Political  Science.  An  annual  prize 
of  fifty  ($50)  dollars  founded  in  1955  by  the  University  in  honor  of  Father 
Michael  Shallo,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Political  Philosophy,  to  be  given  to  the 
student  of  the  University  selected  by  competition  as  the  most  proficient  in 
Political  Science. 

The  Civic  Club  Italian  Prizes.  Three  Prizp  totaling  fifty  ($50) 
dollars  contributed  in  1949  and  thereafter  by  the  Civic  Club  of  San  Jose, 
to  encourage  the  study  of  Italian  language  pd  culture,  to^  be  given  to  the 
students  attaining  the  three  successively  highest  grades  in  the  study  of 
Italian. 

The  Medal  of  the  Association  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
The  Medal  of  the  Association  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  will  be 
awarded  to  formally  enrolled  Advanced  Curriculum  members  of  the  ROTC 
for  meritorious  accomplishments  during  a  particular  school  year.  Under 
this  premise  the  Medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  outstanding  cadet  of  each 
class  of  the  Advanced  Curriculum  of  ROTC  for  exceptionally  meritorious 
academic  attainments,  exemplary  conduct,  efficiency  and  fidelity. 

Department  of  the  Army  Superior  Cadet  Ribbon  Award.  Four  rib¬ 
bons  awarded  annually  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the  outstand¬ 
ing  cadet  in  each  academic  class  of  Senior  Division  ROTC  program  at 
the  University  who  has  consistently  demonstrated  potential  qualities  as 
an  officer. 
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DEBATING  PRIZE 

The  Ryland  Prizes.  The  Hon.  Cains  T.  Ryland  founded  in  1897  an 
annual  purse  of  $45.00,  leaving  its  disposition  to  the  ^  discretion  of  the 
Faculty.  This  the  Faculty,  after  due  consideration,  assigned  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Literary  Congress,  organized  February  22,  1857,  establishing  the 
Ryland  Debate  to  be  held  yearly  between  the  two  branches,  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  divided  the  purse  into  three  prizes  of  $20.00,  $15.00  and 
$10.00,  respectively.  By  an  agreement  between  these  societies,  each  in  turn 
selects  the  subject  to  be  debated,  and  the  other  is  granted  the  choice  of 
the  side  it  will  defend. 

DRAMATIC  PRIZE 

The  William  H.  Leahy  Prize.  A  gold  watch,  valued  at  $50.00.  This 
prize  was  founded  in  honor  of  Mr.  William  Leahy  by  his  wife  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  James  Leahy,  for  the  winner  of  the  Dramatic  Art  Contest. 

LITERARY  PROFICIENCY  PRIZES 

The  Handlery  Prize.  An  annual  prize  of  $50.00  founded  by  Mrs. 
Rose  Handlery  in  memory  of  her  son,  Raymond,  of  the  class  of  1934  to  be 
given  to  the  senior  student  of  the  University  who  will  have  contributed 
most  to  the  success  of  any  of  the  University  student  publications. 

The  McCann  Prize.  Annual  prize  of  $25.00  founded  in  honor  of 
Daniel  B.  McCann,  B.S.,  ’84,  to  be  given  for  the  best  short  story. 

The  Redwood  Prize.  Annual  prize  of  $25.00  founded  in  1908  by  the 
executive  committee  of  “The  Redwood,”  and  given  for  the  best  essay  on 
an  historical  subject. 

The  Shipsey  Poetry  Prize.  An  annual  prize  of  $50.00  founded  in 
1954  by  Richard  M.  Schmidt  in  honor  of  the  late  Reverend  Edward 
Shipsey,  S.J.,  to  be  presented  to  the  student  selected  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department  of  English  for  the  most  outstanding  contribution  in  the  art 
of  Poetry. 

ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

The  Owl  Prize.  An  annual  prize  of  $25.00  founded  by  the  directors 
of  the  former  College  Magazine,  “The  Owl,”  to  be  given  to  the  winner 
of  an  oratorical  contest  in  the  University. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Those  who  wish  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  University  should  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows : 

1.  Secure  an  application  form  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  either 
by  mail  or  by  calling  at  the  office.  This  should  be  done  in  the  Fall  pre¬ 
ceding  the  desired  Fall  date  of  entrance. 

2.  Send  the  completed  application  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  in 
February  preceding  the  desired  Fall  date  of  entrance,  together  with  the 
Application  Service  Fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00).  Applications  filed  after 
September  1  have  no  guarantee  of  being  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions. 

3.  Request  all  high  schools  or  colleges  previously  attended  to  send 
directly  transcripts  of  completed  preparatory  work.  These  records  should 
be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Registrar  during  February  or  March. 

4.  Three  testimonial  letters  certifying  to  the  good  moral  character  of 
the  applicant  should  be  sent  also  in  February  or  March. 

5.  All  Freshmen  applicants  are  required  to  take  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  In  addition, 
those  majoring  in  the  fields  of  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics  or 
Engineering  are  required  to  take  the  achievement  test  in  advanced 
mathematics  and  any  two  of  the  following:  Physics,  Chemistry,  English. 
Write  for  directions  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service  at  Box  27896, 
Los  Angeles  27,  California  or  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  It  is 
recommended  that  these  tests  be  taken  no  later  than  March  preceding 
the  desired  date  of  entrance. 

No  application  for  admission  can  be  considered  until  the  applicant  has 
complied  with  all  five  points  above. 

Applicants  for  the  College  of  Law,  however,  should  be  guided  by 
the  specific  admission  rules  provided  for  that  College. 


Scholarship  Credentials 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the  undergraduate  courses  of  the 
University  must  qualify : 

(a)  For  admission  to  Freshman  standing: 

By  presenting  evidence  of  graduation  with  better  than  average 
grades  from  the  regular  four-year  high  school  curriculum  of  the 
Preparatory  Department  of  this  University  (Bellarmine  Prepara¬ 
tory  School,  San  Jose),  or  from  a  similar  curriculum  in  an 
approved  high  school. 

(b)  For  admission  to  the  undergraduate  program  of  his  choice: 

By  presenting  high  school  courses  in  accordance  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  pattern  indicated  below: 


A.B.  B.S  B.S.C. 

English  . .  3  3  3 

Foreign  Language*  .  2  2  2 

Algebra  . .  1**  1  1** 

Geometry  .  Ill 

Trigonometry  . 

History  .  Ill 

Laboratory  Science  . 111 

Optional,  advanced  course  in  Foreign 
Language,  Mathematics  or 

Laboratory  Science  . Ill 

Unprescribed  units  . . .  6  6  6 

♦Students  entering  with  only  two  units  of  Latin  for  the  A.B. 
cal  program  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  these  deficient 


Eng. 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
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Classi- 
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units  for  credit  during  the  first  two  years  of  college.  Students  who  in 
rare  cases  are  accepted  without  two  years  of  Foreign  Language  (these 
units  must  be  in  the  same  Foreign  Language)  will  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  up  these  deficient  units  but  for  no  credit  toward  their 
degree. 

**Students  planning  to  major  in  Science  (Biology,  Chemistry  or 
Physics)  should  present  a  B  average  in  high  school  subjects  and  should 
present  the  same  number  of  units  in  mathematics  and  science  as  those 
required  for  Engineers. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  unprescribed  units  be  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Languages  (preferably  Latin),  Laboratory  Sciences,  or  Social 
Studies. 

No  credit  is  ordinarily  allowed  for  physical  education  or  music.  One 
unit  each  may  be  accepted  for  commercial  subjects,  vocational  subjects, 
and  mechanical  drawing. 

Half  units  will  be  accepted  only  when  presented  in  addition  to  integral 
units  in  the  same  subject  or  in  half  year  subjects  which  constitute  a  com¬ 
plete  course  in  themselves,  e.  g..  Solid  Geometry.  Any  two  of  the  biologi¬ 
cal  sciences  (Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology)  may  be  combined  into  a  con¬ 
tinuous  year’s  course  equal  to  one  unit. 

A  matriculation  deficiency  in  a  subject  continued  in  the  University  in 
which  the  deficient  student  attains  a  grade  of  C,  may  be  removed  by  the 
proper  faculty,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor.  Students,  how¬ 
ever,  are  cautioned  not  to  assume  in  advance  that  this  will  be  done. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Admission  to  advanced  standing  is  by  specific  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Academic  Standing,  which  will  evaluate  all  credits  presented  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  rating  of  the  candidate. 

Students  from  other  institutions  of  recognized  collegiate  rank,  includ¬ 
ing  Junior  Colleges  with  well  established  courses,  may  be  admitted  to 
such  standing  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Committee  shall  deem  equitable. 
Every  such  candidate  is  required,  besides  the  prescribed  testimonials  of 
character  and  scholarship,  to  present  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  has  studied,  and  a  full  statement,  duly  certified,  of  the  subjects 
he  has  therein  completed  and  of  the  subjects  there  presented  for  entrance. 
No  student  will  be  considered  unless  he  be  in  good  standing  at  the  last 
college  attended.  Good  standing  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  student  is  not 
on  academic  or  disciplinary  probation  or  suspension.  The  University  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  determine  after  a  test  of  at  least  one  semester  the 
amount  of  credit  that  the  applicant  may  receive,  and  meanwhile  he  shall 
have  the  status  of  an  unclassified  student. 

Freshmen  may  receive  advanced  placement  with  credit  by  demon¬ 
strating  competence  of  a  high  order  on  the  appropriate  achievement 
test  or  advanced  standing  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board. 

Admission  of  Special  Students 

Candidates  for  admission  as  special  students  must  be  persons  of 
mature  age  whose  desire  is  to  take  up  special  work  in  one  department 
or  in  one  subject  with  its  relative  branches.  Such  special  students  are 
not  candidates  for  a  degree,  but  they  may  become  candidates  by  satis¬ 
fying  the  requirements  for  a  regular  curriculum.  No  one  will  be  admitted 
directly  from  a  secondary  school  to  the  status  of  a  special  student.  En¬ 
trance  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  fundamental  importance  for  the 
work  proposed  will  be  assigned  in  practically  all  cases.  Registration  as 
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a  special  student  is  for  one  semester  only.  Re-registration  will  be  re¬ 
fused  if  the  student  has  not  shown  earnestness  and  definiteness  of  pur¬ 
pose  or  if  his  work  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Admission  of  Foreign  Students 

Candidates  for  admission  who  come  from  foreign  countries  must  pre¬ 
sent  original  and  complete  educational  credentials,  together  with  a  cata¬ 
logue  giving  full  description  of  the  courses.  Provisional  registration  may 
be  given  pending  verification  of  the  record  and  until  the  student  con¬ 
cerned  has  successfully  completed  pne  semester’s  work  of  not  less  than 
twelve  hours  when  permanent  matriculation  may  be  given.  Students  from 
other  than  English-speaking  countries  must  present  a  score  in  the  English 
achievement  test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board;  and,  in 
addition,  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  carry  satisfactorily  their 
class  work. 

REGISTRATION 

Directions  for  registering  are  mailed  to  each  applicant  with  his  letter 
of  acceptance. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  acts  on  applications  for  entrance  to  the 
University  during  the  early  Spring  and  will  notify  at  that  time  by  letter 
all  accepted  applicants. 

Candidates,  upon  receipt  of  final  notification  of  the  acceptance  of  their 
applications,  are  obliged  to  forward  a  guarantee  fee  of  fifty  dollars  ($50). 
This  is  not  an  additional  charge,  but  will  be  credited  to  the  student’s 
account  after  registration.  It  will  be  forfeited  only  if  the  student  fails  to 
give  notice  of  cancellation  by  August  1. 

At  the  time  of  their  acceptance  for  entrance  to  the  University  all 
candidates  will  receive  a  medical  examination  form  which  must  be  filled 
out  completely  and  signed  by  a  physician  and  returned  to  the  University 
before  the  student  registers.  Candidates  who  do  not  present  the  form 
before  registration  must  do  so  before  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  semester. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  registration  in  the  separate  colleges  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  limited,  each  acceptance  is^  for  a  specific  college,  hence,  a  student 
will  not  be  permitted  to  register  in  any  college  except  the  one  for  which 
he  has  been  accepted.  Any  student  who  desires  to  change  his  curriculum  or 
to  cancel  his  reservation  must  do  so  by  August  1. 

Before  registering  for  instruction  in  any  department,  the  student  must 
obtain  a  card  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  showing  that  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  his  account  has  been  made.  This  card  is  handed 
to  the  Registrar,  from  whom  the  student  will  receive  his  registration 
forms. 

FRESHMAN  ORIENTATION 

Students  accepted  for  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  Fall  of  each  aca¬ 
demic  year  are  brought  to  the  Campus  for  Registration  three  days  before 
the  upper  classmen  for  Examinations  and  Orientation  Lectures.  The  test 
periods  are  alternated  with  lectures  on  the  traditions  of  the  University, 
its  organization,  and  the  opportunities  in  religious,  academic  and  social 
activities.  All  entering  Freshmen  are  required  to  participate. 

Examination  in  Subject  A 

All  lower  division  entrants  in  the  colleges  at  Santa  Clara  must,  at  the 
time  of  their  first  registration  in  the  University,  take  an  examination, 
known  as  the  Examination  in  Subject  A,  designed  to  test  their  ability  to 
write  English  correctly  in  spelling,  grammar,  diction,  sentence  structure 
and  punctuation. 
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All  students  who  do  not  pass  in  the  examination  in  Subject  A  will  be 
required  to  take,  immediately  after  their  failure,  a  course  of  instruction 
known  as  the  Course  in  Subject  A,  without  unit  credit  toward  graduation. 
This  course  will  be  given  each  half  year  two  hours  a  week  for  the  semester, 
beginning  one  week  after  the  examination.  Every  student  who  is  required 
to  take  the  course  in  Subject  A  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $10.00  and  the 
charge  will  be  repeated  each  time  he  takes  the  course. 
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No  student  may  carry  less  than  12  hours  or  more  than  17  hours  per 
semester  without  the  approval  of  his  Dean.  A  petition  to  elect  excess 
credit  hours  will  be  considered  only  for  Advanced  Military  Science  or 
for  students  whose  scholastic  ability  has  been  demonstrated,  the  usual 
requirement  being  a  B  average. 

Quality  of  Work 

A  student’s  grade  of  scholarship  is  given  according  to  the  following 
schedule : 


Above  passing: 

A,  Excellent 

B,  Good 

C,  Average 

D,  Inferior 


Below  passing: 

F,  Failed 
I,  Incomplete 
W,  Withdrawn 
WF,  Withdrawn  Failing 
WP,  Withdrawn  Passing 


Incompletes 

A  student  may  be  reported  incomplete  if  some  essential  portion  of 
his  work  in  the  course  remains  unfinished  after  the  final  examination. 
An  incomplete  reverts  to  a  failure  unless  the  unfinished  work  is  made 
up  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  within  a  period  of  four  weeks 
after  the  start  of  the  following  semester. 


Failures 

A  grade  of  F  at  the  close  of  a  semester  indicates  a  failure.  A  failure 
in  a  subject  means  that  the  student  must  repeat  the  work  in  class  the  next 
time  it  is  given  if  he  wishes  to  receive  credit  for  the  subject. 

Dishonesty  in  Examinations 

A  student  guilty  of  dishonesty  in  examinations  will  forfeit  the  credit 
for  the  respective  course.  In  special  cases  and  on  advisement,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  may  impose  a  penalty  involving  even  dismissal  from  the 
institution. 


Repetition  of  Courses 

A  student  may  with  permission  repeat  a  course  under  the  following 
conditions : 

(1)  Repeating  a  course  in  which  a  “D”  or  “F”  grade  was  made  on 
the  first  attempt. 

Sign  up  for  the  course  with  the  letter  “R”  following  the  units, 
as  3R.  Each  time  the  course  is  taken  the  student  will  be  charged 
with  units  attempted  and  will  receive  the  grade  points  earned. 
Unit  credit  is  given  only  once  for  a  repeated  course  and  is 
recorded  the  first  time  the  course  is  passed. 

(2)  Students  repeating  a  course  in  which  they  formerly  received  a 
grade  of  “C”  or  better  will  receive  no  unit  credit. 
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Probation  —  Suspension  —  Disqualification 

A  student  who  during  any  semester  fails  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
average  will  be  put  on  probation  in  accordance  with  the  University  regu¬ 
lations  printed  below.  A  student  on  probation  must  prove  that  he  has 
the  ability  to  earn  a  C  average  in  a  normal  academic  program  during  the 
semester  he  is  on  probation.  Students  who  fail  to  earn  a  C  average 
during  this  period  will  be  subject  to  disqualification  or  suspension,  un¬ 
less,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing,  there  is 
good  reason  to  extend  the  probation  for  one  more  semester. 

A  Freshman,  who  has  the  deficiency  of  seven  grade  points,  will  be 
placed  on  probation. 

All  students  to  be  eligible  to  advance  to  the  upper  division  of  their 
college  must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.00  at  the  end  of  their 
Sophomore  year. 

Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  do  not  maintain  a  2.00  aver¬ 
age  in  each  semester  are  subject  to  probation. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year,  a  student  must  have  an  overall 
'‘C”  (2.00)  average  to  be  eligible  for  graduation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  grade  point  average  is  the  number  of  grade  points  earned 
divided  by  the  number  of  unit  hours  attempted. 

Probation  continues  through  an  entire  semester.  A  student  who  is 
on  probation  will  not  be  permitted  to  represent  the  University  in  any 
activity.  Under  no  circumstances  will  a  student  on  probation  be  allowed 
to  take  as  many  as  fifteen  units.  This  rule  will  apply  even  if  it  prevents 
a  senior  from  graduation. 

Academic  Suspension 

A  student  who  is  on  probation  for  two  successive  semesters  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  academic  suspension  or  disqualification.  A  suspended  student  may 
apply  for  readmission  at  the  end  of  the  period  during  which  he  is 
suspended. 

Academic  Disqualification 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing,  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  work  is  so  poor  as  to  justify  the  action,  or  if  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  he  does  not  possess  the  qualifications  necessary  for  success 
in  the  particular  field  or  profession  to  which  he  aspires,  he  may  be  dis¬ 
qualified  from  further  attendance.  A  student  who  has  been  disqualified 
is  excluded  from  further  attendance  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  pre¬ 
sumption  being  that  he  is  permanently  disbarred  from  the  University. 

A  Freshman  who,  in  his  first  semester,  has  a  grade  point  deficiency 
of  eleven  or  an  overall  deficiency  of  seven  at  the  end  of  his  second 
semester  will  be  subject  to  disqualification  from  the  University. 

Re-instatement 

A  student  who  has  been  academically  suspended  from  the  University 
may  not  be  readmitted  except  after  the  lapse  of  the  period  for  which  he 
was  suspended  and  through  the  special  action  of  the  Committee  on  Admis¬ 
sions.  If  he  spends  the  intervening  period  in  another  institution  he  must 
present  grades  of  such  quality  for  a  full  schedule  as  to  give  promise  of 
success  in  the  remainder  of  his  college  work.  His  status  if  readmitted  will 
be  “probation”. 

Attendance 

The  University  requires  regular  attendance  of  students  at  scheduled 
classes,  assemblies,  the  annual  retreat  and  all  general  University  religious 
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and  academic  functions.  Absence  and  tardiness  even  when  excusable 
affect  class  standing. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  each  instructor  to  assess  penalties  for  tardi¬ 
ness  in  attendance  at  class. 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  all  classes.  No  deliberate  absences 
will  be  permitted.  Failure  to  attend  all  classes  as  scheduled  will  make 
him  liable  for  a  Failure  in  the  course.  Attendance  records  are  kept 
from  the  first  day  of  class  instruction. 

j  If  in  a  student’s  opinion,  there  should  be  a  compelling  cause  for  his 

absence,  such  as  illness,  he  may  present  a  written  petition  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Academic  Standing.  No  appeal  will  be  allowed  from  the 
Committee’s  decision. 


Written  Examinations 

Written  examinations  are  held  in  mid-semester  in  all  subjects  and  in 
all  departrnents.  They  are  also  held  twice  a  year  upon  the  work  done  during 
the  preceding  semester.  After  each  examination,  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  student  is  prepared  by  the  Registrar’s  office  and  mailed  to  the  parent. 

A  student  guilty  of  dishonesty  in  examination  will  be  given  a  failure 
for  the  respective  course.  In  special  cases  the  administration  may  impose 
a  penalty  involving  even  dismissal  from  the  institution. 

Credit  Hour  Defined 

A  semester  hour  is  the  standard  for  computing  the  amount  of  a 
student’s  work.  A  semester  hour  is  defined  as  one  lecture  or  recitation  one 
hour  in  length  per  week  for  one  semester.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  work 
are  equivalent  to  one  recitation  hour.  Two  hours  of  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  student  are  required  for  each  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation. 

Credit  Points 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  gain  not  only  the  number  of  credit  hours 
required  in  his  college,  but  his  work  must  reach  a  certain  standard  of 
excellence.  In  addition  to  the  required  number  of  credit  hours  necessary 
for  graduation,  each  student  must  earn  double  the  number  of  credit  points, 
or  an  average  mark  in  all  subjects  of  C  or  better. 

For  a  grade  of  A  in  a  given  course  a  student  will  receive  four  times  as 
many  credit  points  as  there  are  credit  hours  in  the  course;  for  a  grade  of 
B,  three  times  as  many  credit  points;  for  a  grade  of  C,  twice  as  many 
credit  points;  for  a  grade  of  D,  as  many  credit  points  as  credit  hours; 
while  an  F  will  be  charged  as  attempted,  but  no  credit  points  will  be  given. 
To  remove  failure  see  “Repetition  of  Courses”. 

For  example:  A  four  hour  course  in  which  the  student  receives  the 
grade  of  A_ gives  16  credit  points;  if  the  grade  is  B,  12  credit  points;  if  C, 
8  credit  points;  if  D,  4  credit  points;  if  the  grade  is  F,  no  credit  points. 

Thus,  in  a  course  where  128  credit  hours  are  required  for  graduation, 
the  maximum  number  of  credit  points  that  can  be  secured  by  a  student  is 
512;  the  minimum,  256. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  attend  any  course  of  lectures  or  any 
other  exercises  that  have  been  or  may  be  authorized  and  equipped  by  the 
Faculty,  even  though  such  courses  receive  no  value  in  credits. 

No  student  will  be  advanced  to  full  junior  standing  who  has  less  than 
64  credit  hours  and  128  credit  points  by  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year. 
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Class  Schedules 

Students  at  registration  must  consult  with  the  Dean  of  their  College 
or  his  representative  concerning  the  schedule  of  courses  they  are  to 
follow.  No  one  may  elect  a  course  or  relinquish  one  without  his  advice 
or  consent,  upon  penalty  of  receiving  no  credit  in  the  first  case  and  a 
failure  in  subject  dropped  in  the  second.  All  such  approved  changes 
must  be  presented  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on  a  form  provided  for 
that  purpose.  Permission  to  withdraw  from  a  course  without  penalty 
after  the  first  six  weeks  will  be  granted  only  for  the  gravest  reasons. 

No  student  will  be  granted  permission  to  register  in  any  course  two 
weeks  after  it  starts. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Course,  Military  Science,  are 
under  contract.  A  student  may  not  withdraw  unless  it  is  recommended 
by  the  PMST  and  University  Authorities. 

Changing  of  College  or  Major 

No  student,  except  a  freshman  on  probation,  may  expect  favorable 
action  on  a  request  to  change  from  one  college  to  another  unless  he  is  able 
to  present  at  the  time  of  change  on  over-all  C  average.  This  will  not  be 
true  when  a  student  wishes  to  change  from  one  major  to  another  within 
the  same  college.  A  student  who  wishes  to  request  a  change  must  file  a 
petition  with  the  Registrar  two  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 
If  a  student  who  is  a  minor  wishes  to  change  from  one  college  to  an¬ 
other,  written  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  must  be  obtained. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  degree  a  student  must  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  laid  down  by  his  particular  college  and  department. 

Residence  of  at  least  one  year  immediately  preceding  graduation  is 
required  for  the  granting  of  any  degree. 

Course  in  American  History  and  Institutions  Required 

for  Graduation 

All  candidates  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  must  satisfy  the  “Requirement 
of  American  History  and  Institution.”  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied 
in  any  of  the  following  ways : 

1.  By  passing  an  examination  in  American  History  and  Institu¬ 
tions.  No  unit  credit  will  be  given  for  passing  this  examination. 

2.  By  completing  one  of  the  following:  Economics  116;  History 
17A  or  17B;  History  173A  or  173B;  History  174A  or  174B; 
Political  Science  1,  2;  Political  Science  20A-20B;  Political 
Science  156A  or  156B;  Political  Science  1S9A  or  159B. 

3.  By  presenting  credit  for  acceptable  courses  taken  at  another 
collegiate  institution. 

Theology  courses  required  of  all  Catholic  students  (see  pg.  50). 

Military  Science  requirements  (see  pg.  50-52). 

Candidacy  for  Degree 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  any 
College  of  the  University  must,  at  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year  after 
consulting  the  Dean  of  his  College,  file  with  the  Registrar  a  written  state¬ 
ment  of  the  degree  to  which  he  aspires  and  the  work  which  he  proposes  to 
do.  He  will  then  be  informed  whether  he  may  be  admitted  as  a  candidate 
for  such  degree  and  whether  the  work  proposed  is  satisfactory.  Any  change 
of  purpose  must  be  similarly  announced  and  approved. 
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Graduation  Honors 

A  candidate  for  an  undergraduate  or  professional  degree  who  has  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.4U  graduates  Cum  Laude;  one  who  has  a  grade 
point  average  of  3.65,  Magna  Cum  Laude;  and  one  who  has  a  grade  point 
average  of  3.85,  Maxima  Cum  Laude. 

Graduation  honors  are  based  on  the  work  of  the  four  years. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  from  graduation  honors 
students  who  have  been  subject  to  disciplinary  probation,  or  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing,  are  lacking  in  accept¬ 
able  qualities  of  character  or  good  citizenship.  The  work  of  transfer  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  grades  of  this  University. 

Numbering  of  Courses 

I  Courses  in  the  University  are  divided  into  three  groups.  The  Lower 

Division,  comprising  the  studies  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years; 
the  Upper  Division,  comprising  the  studies  in  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
and  leading  to  the  Bachelor’s  degree;  and  Graduate  Courses,  comprising 
graduate  studies,  and  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 

Courses  in  the  Lower  Division  are  numbered  from  1  to  100.  Courses 
in  the  Upper  Division  are  numbered  from  101  to  200.  Courses  for  Graduate 
students  are  numbered  from  201  up.  Under  certain  conditions  Lower 
Division  courses  may  be  taken  for  Upper  Division  credit,  but  in  such  case 
it  is  expected  that  a  higher  standard  of  work  shall  be  done  and  the  in¬ 
structor  will  assign  additional  work  for  such  students. 

Transcripts  and  Credentials 

Students  wishing  Transcripts  of  Record  in  order  to  transfer  to  another 
school  or  for  any  other  purpose  should  make  early  and  reasonable  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  same.  No  such  statements  will  be  made  out  during  the  busy 
periods  of  examination  and  registration.  Credentials  which  are  accepted 
for  admission  become  the  property  of  the  University  and  are  kept  perma¬ 
nently  on  file. 

Other  credentials  which  are  presented  for  admission  by  students  who 
are  not  accepted  are  also  the  property  of  the  University,  but  are  not  kept 
beyond  a  period  of  two  years. 

Sessions 

The  first  semester  begins  in  September  and  ends  about  the  end  of 
January. 

The  second  semester  begins  in  February  and  ends  about  the  third 
week  of  June. 

As  in  most  departments  of  the  University  new  courses  are  not  begun 
in  February.  Students  desiring  to  matriculate  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  semester  can  be  received  only  on  condition  that  they  are  prepared  up 
to  the  point  then  reached  by  the  class  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

Summer  School  Courses 

The  Univpsity  offers  a  six  weeks  Summer  School  beginning  in  late 
June  and  ending  in  early  August.  Students  planning  to  attend  Summer 
Sessions  at  other  institutions  should,  if  they  wish  to  receive  credit  for  their 
courses,  secure  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  their  College  written  approval 
of  the  College  or  University  they  wish  to  attend  and  the  specific  courses 
they  wish  to  take. 

No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  any  summer  course  completed  with  less 
than  a  grade  of  “C”.  Moreover,  the  Dean  of  the  College  may  require  an 
examination  to  certify  the  grade  in  any  summer  course. 
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RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

To  cultivate  the  heart,  no  less  than  to  develop  the  intellectual  and 
physical  faculties  of  the  student,  is  a  duty  kept  constantly  and  sacredly 
in  view. 

As  the  University,  professes  the  Catholic  religion,  the  exercises  of 
religious  worship  are  Catholic;  but  members  of  any  religious  denomi¬ 
nation  are  received  provided  they  are  willing,  for  the  sake  of  order  and 
uniformity,  to  conform  respectfully  to  the  religious  observances  of  the 
University  (cf.  Attendance  Regulation  on  Pages  46-47). 

Without  religion  there  can  be  no  education  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is  to  say,  no  complete  and  harmonious  development  of  the 
intellect  and  heart  of  man.  The  University  holds,  furthermore,  that 
religious  truth,  being  definite  and  certain,  may  be  taught  with  as  much 
exactness  as  language  or  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  Accordingly 
every  Catholic  student  is  required  to  complete  successfully  a  course  in 
Christian  Doctrine  each  semester  of  undergraduate  attendance,  and  two 
periods  weekly  are  devoted  to  it  in  every  class  of  every  course.  Academic 
credit  is  allowed  for  this  work.  Students  who  are  excused  from  taking 
Theology  courses,  must  present  an  equivalent  number  of  units  in  another 
field  in  order  to  meet  the  graduation  requirements  of  their  college. 

STUDENTS’  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  University  exercises  supervision  over  the  health  of  students.  A 
physician  is  in  daily  attendance  at  the  University  without  extra  charge 
for  minor  cases  (in  accordance  with  the  Infirmary  Directive).  A  cer¬ 
tificate  of  health  from  the  home  physician  is  required  of  each  student 
at  the  time  of  registration. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  all  students  must  present  a  certificate  of  vaccination  or  be  vac¬ 
cinated  by  one  of  the  University  physicians. 

The  University  assumes  no  responsibility  for  injuries  sustained  by 
any  student  during  play,  in  the  swimming  pool,  in  the  gymnasium,  or 
during  athletic  contests. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 

The  University  maintains  a  Senior  Division  Unit  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps,  to  provide  facilities  whereby  students  can  better 
prepare  themselves  for  their  citizenship  responsibilities.  The  ROTC 
mission  is  to  produce  junior  officers  who  have  the  qualities  and  attributes 
essential  to  their  progressive  and  continued  development  as  officers  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States.  The  course  affords  a  means  for  practical 
training  in  organization,  leadership,  and  discipline  which  will  be  of  value 
to  the  graduated  students  in  an  industrial  or  professional  career. 

The  training  program  followed  is  a  general  military  science  curriculum. 
This  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  background  in  military 
history,  weapons,  discipline,  command  and  leadership  that  will  qualify  him 
to  serve  as  a  small  unit  leader  in  any  branch  of  the  Army. 

The  program  consists  of  a  two-year  basic  and  a  two-year  advanced 
curriculum.  All  undergraduates  are  required  to  take  the  two-year  basic 
program  unless  exempted  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Petitions.  They 
may  petition  for  relief  from  this  requirement  but  they  must  report  to  the 
Military  Science  Department  at  initial  registration  and  be  enrolled  in  Mili¬ 
tary  Science,  pending  action  on  any  petition  submitted. 
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Petitions  for  exemption  from,  or  deferment  of,  military  training  will 
not  be  received  after  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  attendance  in  the  semester 
except  for  physical  disability  incurred  following  enrollment. 

Exemptions  from  military  training  may  be  granted  in  the  following 
cases : 

1.  Veterans  of  any  of  the  Armed  Service. 

2.  Students  who  have  reached  the  age  of  23  years  at  the  time  of  initial 
registration  at  the  University. 

3.  Physically  disqualified  as  certified  by  the  University  Physician. 

4.  Non-citizens  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Students  whose  military  training  at  other  universities  or  military 
academies  is  accepted  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
as  fulfilling  the  requirements. 

6.  Students  entering  the  University  with  upper  division  standing. 

Students  who  enter  the  University  with  advanced  standing  are  liable 
for  completion  of  the  courses  in  Military  Science  according  to  the  following 
schedule. 

Students  who  have  received  advanced  standing  both  in  time  (actual 

semesters  or  terms)  and  in  units  of  credit  amounting  to : 


Any  credit  of  less  than  12  units  . 4  Semesters 

One  semester  or  term  and  at  least  12  units  . 3  Semesters 

Two  semesters  or  terms  and  at  least  24  units  . 2  Semesters 

Three  semesters  or  terms  and  at  least  36  units  . 1  Semester 

Four  semesters  or  terms  and  at  least  48  units  . None 


Enlisted  membership  in  a  Reserve  Unit  or  a  Reserve  program  of  any 
of  the  Armed  Services  is  not  recognized  as  a  valid  reason  for  exemption 
from  the  mandatory  participation  in  the  basic  program. 

Students  exempted  from  military  training  must  offer  an  equal  number 
of  units  of  other  work  in  lieu  of  military  science  and  tactics  in  order  to 
receive  a  degree.  Selection  of  these  courses  must  be  approved  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 

A  veteran  is,  as  stated,  exempt  from  the  military  training  requirements. 
His  military  service  will  normally  qualify  him  for  entrance  into  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Curriculum  at  the  start  of  his  Junior  year.  Veterans  are  encouraged 
to  consider  this  opportunity  to  obtain  a  commission  in  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve. 

Admission  to  the  advanced  courses  is  limited  to  those  students  who 
will  not  have  reached  their  28th  birthday  by  date  of  their  commission 
(graduation).  They  must  also  have  completed  the  Basic  curriculum,  or 
have  equivalent  credit,  and  pass  prescribed  academic  and  physical  tests. 

Students  who  meet  the  above  requirements  will  be  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  University  and  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  for  continuance  in  the  Advanced  Program. 

Advanced  Students  are  under  contract  with  the  government  to  complete 
their  training  unless  sooner  discharged  for  the  convenience  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  will  be  paid  a  monthly  monetary  allowance  at  a  daily  rate  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  Army  ration  ($.90  per  day)  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  595  days. 

Advanced  Students  are  required  to  attend  one  summer  training  camp  of 
six  weeks  duration.  The  student  will  normally  attend  summer  camp  be¬ 
tween  his  Junior  and  Senior  year.  He  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
a  soldier  of  the  1st  grade  ($78.00  per  month)  and  in  addition  will  be 
allowed  a  travel  allowance  of  5  cents  a  mile  to  and  from  camp. 

Students  who  complete  the  Advanced  Program  are  eligible  for  appoint¬ 
ment  and  commission  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  officers 
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in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve.  Reserve  commissions  are  tendered 
in  all  branches  of  the  Army  except  the  Medical  and  Dental  Corps.  The 
branch  in  which  a  student  is  commissioned  is  determined  by  his  preference, 
leadership  potential,  academic  background,  recommendations  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  and  needs  of  the  service.  A  newly  commissioned  officer  will 
attend  his  branch  school  upon  being  ordered  to  active  duty. 

A  student  who  has  received  his  academic  degree  and  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  PMS&T  as  a  “distinguished 
military  graduate”  may,  upon  application,  be  commissioned  directly  in  the 
Regular  Army. 

Uniforms  and  text  books  are  furnished  by  the  Government  without 
cost  to  the  student.  The  Advanced  students  are  furnished  a  complete 
uniform  which  upon  completion  of  the  program  they  are  allowed  to  retain 
for  use  on  Active  or  Reserve  duty. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  or  if  the  student  leaves  the  University 
prior  to  -that  time,  all  Government  property  including  texts  must  be 
returned  to  the  Military  Department.  Any  loss  or  damage  to  equipment 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  student. 

Each  student  who  signs  the  ROTC  deferment  agreement  is  placed  in 
classification  1-D  which  defers  him  from  active  service  while  he  is  a 
student  in  good  standing  at  the  University  and  until  he  receives  both  his 
baccalaureate  degree  and  his  reserve  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant. 
This  deferment  is  cancelled  immediately  upon  the  withdrawal  from  the 
ROTC  program,  basic  or  advanced.  Freshmen  are  not  permitted  to  sign  a 
deferment  agreement  until  they  have  reached  their  18th  birthday  and  have 
completed  successfully  the  first  semester. 

RESIDENCE 

The  University  maintains  several  residence  halls  for  the  convenience 
of  those  students  whose  homes  are  not  within  commuting  distance.  The 
general  rule  is  that  all  students  must  reside  on  campus,  except  those 
who  are  married  or  reside  with  parents  or  near  relatives  in  the  immed¬ 
iate  vicinity. 

Because  on-campus  residence  facilities  may  be  insufficient  to  house 
all  applicants,  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  possible.  Students  seeking 
exception  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  Vice-President  for  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  on  forms  provided  by  the  Student  Services  Office.  Applications 
will  be  approved  only  on  condition  that  the  student  agrees  to  move  on 
campus  at  such  time  as  facilities  become  available.  Students  so  approved 
for  off-campus  residence  will  move  on  campus  within  thirty  days  after 
notice  from  the  University  that  on-campus  facilities  have  become  avail¬ 
able  for  and  been  assigned  to  him. 

Off-campus  residence  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Student  Services.  Any  undergraduate  who  resides  off-campus 
in  a  residence  not  approved  by  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Services 
will  be  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  University. 

Students  accepted  for  residence  on  campus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  (September)  are  expected  to  continue  residence  on  cam¬ 
pus  through  the  conclusion  of  the  academic  year  (June).  The  University 
will  not  approve  requests  for  permission  to  move  off  campus  during 
this  time. 


DISCIPLINE 

“To  mould  men  after  the  model  of  the  Man-God,  and  thus  form 
them  to  serve  their  fellowmen,  their  country  and  their  God;  this  is  the 
ideal  and  the  purpose  of  the  University  of  Santa  Clara.” 
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The  educational  ideals  of  the  University  will  be  fully  attained  only 
if  her  students  are  well  educated  in  the  fundamentals  of  refinement, 
considerateness  and  restraint.  Certainly  Christian  civil  society  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  man  has  obligations  to  his  fellowmen,  to  his 
country,  and  to  his  God.  Where  so  many  live  so  closely  together  as  do 
the  students  at  Santa  Clara,  it  is  necessary  that  regulations  be  set  down 
to  make  more  easy  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  purpose.  These 
regulations  are  not  meant  to  restrict  or  make  life  more  difficult;  rather 
they  are  means  of  establishing  good  order,  avoiding  injustice  or  incon¬ 
venience  to  others,  and  insuring  a  situation  and  atmosphere  conducive 
to  study  and  education. 

Matters  pertaining  to  discipline  are  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Vice  President  for  Student  Services. 

The  following  violations  render  those  guilty  liable  to  suspension 
or  explusion  from  the  University,  or  to  dismissal  from  the  Residence 
Halls: 

1.  Unauthorized  over-night  absence  from  the  University. 

2.  Habitual  ungentlemanly  conduct  which  is  judged  to  render  a 
student  unsuited  for  life  in  the  University. 

3.  Refusal  to  respect  the  authority  of  any  Faculty  or  Student 

Prefect. 

4.  Drinking  or  possessing  alcoholic  beverages  ON  campus. 

5.  Any  conduct  ON  or  OFF  campus  which  reflects  unfavorably 
upon  the  University. 

It  is  strictly  forbidden  for  any  student  or  group  of  students  to  haze 
any  student  or  subject  him  to  any  personal  or  physical  indignity  or 
treat  him  in  such  wise  as  may  reasonably  give  offense. 

After  the  University  vacations  and  recesses,  students  must  report 
back  to  the  University  on  the  day  appointed  for  Registration  and/or 
the  opening  of  classes.  Absence  at  these  times  may  result  in  fines,  de¬ 
privation  of  privileges,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  exclusion 
from  the  University.  Registration  is  not  completed  until  a  student  has 
attended  classes. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time  a  student 
who  fails  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  earnestness  of  purpose  in  the 
serious  work  of  college  life.  Dismissal  may  be  made  without  specific 
charges.  Though  grounds  for  such  may  appear  insufficient  to  student  or 
parents,  the  University  holds  itself  to  be  a  more  capable  judge  of  what 
affects  the  best  interests  of  the  institution  and  the  student  body. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  use  his  automobile  on  University  premises 
must  register  the  automobile  with  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Serv¬ 
ices  and  must  observe  campus  traffic  regulations. 

For  additional  information  concerning  disciplinary  policy,  consult 
the  University  Regulations  booklet  published  annually  by  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  for  Student  Services. 

Eligibility  for  Extra-Curricular  Activities 

Except  where  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  the  Faculty,  stu¬ 
dents  participating  in  public  debates  or  oratorical  or  dramatic  art  con¬ 
tests,  or  representing  any  department  of  the  University  in  intercollegiate 
athletic  events,  or  appointed  to  the  staff  of  any  University  publication, 
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or  elected  or  appointed  to  office  in  a  student  organization  or  society, 
or  elected  as  captain  of  any  team,  are  subject,  at  the  time  of  their  se¬ 
lection  or  appointment,  to  the  following  eligibility  rules: 

1.  They  must  have  no  failures. 

2.  They  must  have  attained  a  “C”  average  in  their  last  mid-term 
or  semester  examinations. 

3.  They  must  not  be  under  censure. 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  student  body  president  must  present  a 
“C4-”  (2.50)  average. 

Any  student  admitted  to  the  University  on  a  scholarship  or  as  a 
student  employee,  who  fails  to  obtain  a  semester  average  of  “C  +  ”  for¬ 
feits  his  right  to  his  scholarship  or  position. 

The  registration  of  a  student  is  deemed  a  recc^ition  on  his  part  and 
on  the  part  of  his  parents  or  guardians  of  compliance  with  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  University,  and  acceptance  of  all  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  catalogue. 

Withdrawal  From  the  University 

When  a  student  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  University  either  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Services  must  be 
informed  directly  by  either  a  parent  or  guardian.  The  student  should 
then  report  to  the  Registrar  for  the  Withdrawal  Form. 
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CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  extends  over  a 
period  of  four  years.  It  assumes  that  education  is  concerned  with  the 
mental  and  moral  development  of  the  whole  man  and  that  specialization  in 
particular  fields  should  rest  upon  a  solid  training  in  the  liberal  disciplines. 
For  this  reason  the  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  re¬ 
quires  courses  in  the  humanities,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
social  sciences,  philosophy  and  religion.  In  the  final  two  years  concentrated 
work  is  offered  in  the  fields  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  English, 
History,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Sociology  and 
Spanish. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  qualify  for  Freshman  standing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  applicants  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  and 
must  present  no  less  than  sixteen  units  including  the  following: 


English  .  3  units 

Foreign  Language  (One  Language)  .  2  units 

Mathematics  (Algebra  and  Geometry)  .  2  units* 

History .  1  unit 

Laboratory  Science  .  1  unit  ** 

Optional,  advanced  course  in  Foreign  Language, 
Mathematics  or  Laboratory  Science  .  1  unit 


The  remaining  six  units  should  be  in  solid  college  preparatory  sub¬ 
jects  rather  than  in  the  terminal  and  industrial  courses.  Additional 
courses  in  Foreign  Language,  Mathematics,  Science,  English  and  Social 
Studies  are  recommended. 

The  quality  of  the  grades  presented  for  entrance  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  must  be  above  average.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  C 
perage  is  required  to  remain  in  the  College  or  to  receive  a  degree,  it 
is  obvious  that  something  better  than  a  C  average  should  be  presented 
for  entrance.  Grades  of  D  cannot  be  accepted  in  fulfillment  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  entrance  to  College. 

All  candidates  for  a  Bachelor’s  degree  are  required  to  present  sixteen 
units  of  Foreign  Language.  When  two  years  of  Foreign  Language  (these 
must  be  in  one  Foreign  Language)  are  presented  at  entrance,  four  units 
are  allowed,  and  twelve  units  (or  two  years)  are  required  in  College. 
Not  more  than  two  Foreign  Languages  may  be  presented  in  fulfillment 
of  the  Language  requirement. 

Students  preparing  to  undertake  Graduate  Studies  should  take  care 
early  in  their  academic  career  to  master  the  foreign  languages  required  for 
research  in  their  special  field  of  interest. 

*Students  planning  to  major  in  Science  or  Mathematics  should 
present  at  entrance  to  College  no  less  than  two  Sciences  (Chemistry  and 
Physics),  and  not  less  than  three  years  of  Mathematics  (including  Inter¬ 
mediate  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.)  Students  entering  the  general  cur¬ 
riculum^  may  fulfill  the  Mathematics  requirement  by  presenting  two 
courses  in  Algebra.  (Two  units.) 
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All  candidates  for  admission  must  present  scores  from  the  Scho¬ 
lastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  admission  as  majors  in  Mathematics  or  the  Natural  Sciences 
must  present,  also,  Achievement  Test  scores  in  advanced  mathematics 
and  in  any  two  of  the  following;  Chemistry,  English  or  Physics.  It  is 
recommended  that  these  tests  be  taken  no  later  than  March  preceding 
the  desired  date  of  entrance.  Arrangements  for  these  tests  are  made 
directly  with  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  Box  27896,  Los  Angeles 
27,  California. 

DEGREES 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  conferred  on  those  students  who  in 
addition  to  satisfying  the  general  requirements  of  the  college  concentrate 
on  a  major  in  the  humanities  or  the  social  sciences. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  conferred  on  those  students  who 
in  addition  to  satisfying  the  general  requirements  of  the  college  con¬ 
centrate  on  a  major  in  Mathematics  or  in  the  Life  or  Natural  Sciences. 

THE  COMBINED  DEGREE 

The  combined  degree,  by  which  a  student  is  allowed  to  substitute  for 
his  senior  year  in  college  the  professional  courses  of  the  first  year  of  Law 
School,  is  awarded  only  to  students,  a)  who  have  done  all  their  under¬ 
graduate  college  work  at  Santa  Clara;  b)  who  have  maintained  not  less 
than  a  B  average  in  the  Junior  year  in  college;  c)  who  complete  with  not 
less  than  a  C  average  all  the  professional  courses  required  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Santa  Clara  College  of  Law  and  a  course  in  Ethics  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Philosophy;  and  d)  who  present  not  less  than  128  units 
of  work.  (This  minimum  may  not  include  units  earned  in  Advanced  Mili¬ 
tary  Training.)  Such  students  will  be  awarded  the  Bachelor’s  degree  from 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  after  completing  the  first  year  of  law. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  does  not  award  the  combined  degree 
to  students  who  complete  part  of  their  undergraduate  studies  elsewhere, 
or  who  undertake  their  professional  studies  in  Colleges  not  under  the 
administration  of  the  University. 

THE  PRE-MEDICAL  AND  PRE-DENTAL  COURSE 

Students  entering  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  the  purpose 
of  later  going  on  to  the  study  of  Medicine  satisfy  all  the  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation  by  following  the  major  in  Biology.  The  curriculum  is  so  arranged 
that  the  student  may  comply  with  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  Medical 
schools  in  three  years.  However,  Medical  Schools  generally  prefer  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  college  degree.  It  is  therefore  recomended  that  Pre-Medical 
students  spend^  four  years  in  their  preparation  and  add  such  cultural 
courses  to  their  schedule  as  will  better  fit  them  to  pass  with  success 
through  the  vast  field  of  experiences  which  await  the  physician  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  this  course,  too,  all  requirements  for  entrance 
to  standard  Dental  Schools  are  met. 

NURSING  EDUCATION 

Students  in  training  at  the  O’Connor  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  are 
admitted  to  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  These  students 
are  registered  in  the  College  and  subject  to  all  regulations  governing  the 
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admission  and  matriculation  of  students.  Though  these  students  are  not 
registered  for  a  degree  program  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
credit  earned  is  transferable  and  applicable  to  a  college  degree. 

The  courses  approved  for  student  nurses  will  be  found  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  O’Connor  Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

PRE-LEGAL  COURSE 

Pre-legal  requirements  are  met  by  students  who  follow  the  regular 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  earn  sufficiently  high 
grades.  (See  College  of  Law,  pre-legal  preparation,  page  103.) 

ORIENTATION  OF  FRESHMEN 

The  University  provides  placement  examinations  and  orientation 
lectures  for  all  Freshman  students  during  three  days  after  Freshman 
registration  in  the  Fall.  In  addition  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
presents  a  series  of  orientation  lectures  designed  to  acquaint  each  new 
student  with  the  educational  opportunities  offered  in  the  College,  and  to 
help  him  to  become  quite  certain  about  his  major  interest  by  the  end  of 
the  Freshman  year.  These  lectures  are  given  by  the  Dean  and  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  Departments  offering  a  major.  Freshman  students  are  to  attend 
these  lectures.  A  grade  indicating  attendance  will  be  recorded  on  each 
student’s  permanent  record. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
Lower  Division 

The  first  two  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  constitute 
the  lower  division.  During  this  time,  by  studying  some  subjects  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  college  and  some  he  elects,  the  student  extends  and  deep¬ 
ens  the  knowledge  brought  from  his  secondary  school,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  prepares  to  undertake  work  in  a  chosen  field  of  concen¬ 
tration,  called  the  major. 

Upper  Division 

The  third  and  fourth  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
constitute  the  upper  division  and  are  devoted  to  more  advanced  study 
and  limited  specialization.  Admission  to  the  upper  division  cannot  be 
allowed  until  the  student  has  selected  a  major  and  has  satisfactorily 
completed  the  courses  and  units  set  down  for  the  lower  division. 

General  Education 

The  core  of  the  general  education  program  at  Santa  Clara  is  the 
prescribed  courses  in  philosophy  and  theology.  These  disciplines  are 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  Jesuit  scheme  of  education.  Philosophy, 
correctly  understood,  supplies  for  all  the  other  disciplines  a  sound  uni¬ 
fying  principle  so  necessary  in  any  attempt  to  synthesize  the  ever  broad¬ 
ening  horizons  of  human  learning.  Theology,  a  scientific  investigation 
into  the  evidences  of  religious  belief,  gives  the  student  an  adult  under¬ 
standing  of  his  essential  relationships  to  God  and  to  his  fellowman. 
Thus  Santa  Clara  prides  itself  on  the  preservation  of  the  tradition  of 
the  great  European  universities  which  fostered,  developed  and  transmit¬ 
ted  the  culture  which  we  know  today  as  western  civilization. 

Still  further  to  broaden  his  liberal  education  the  student  must,  with 
the  advice  of  his  counsellor,  elect  either  a  second  minor  to  his  major, 
if  he  is  in  the  teacher  training  program,  or  so  distribute  his  upper 
division  electives  as  to  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  two  or  more 
fields  in  the  humanities  or  social  sciences. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  General.  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must; 

1.  Be  in  residence  for  at  least  one  year  (two  successive  semesters) 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  graduation. 

2.  Complete  a  minimum  of  128  units  with  at  least  a  C-average. 

3.  Satisfy  the  state  requirement  in  “American  History  and  Institu¬ 
tions”  by  one  of  the  following  ways: 

a)  Examination  in  American  History  and  Institutions.  No 
credit  allowed. 

b)  Completion  of  one  of  the  following  courses.  Political  Science 
1  and  2,  Political  Science,  156A  or  156B,  159A  or  159B,  His¬ 
tory  17A  or  17B,  173A  or  173B,  174A  or  174B. 

c)  An  acceptable  course  in  another  institution. 

f 

II.  In  Lower  Division.  64  units  must  be  completed  with  at  least  a  C- 

average.  These  will  normally  include  the  following  courses: 

1.  Foreign  Language:  16  units  all  but  6  of  which  may  be  done  in 
high  school. 

2.  Laboratory  Science:  8  units. 

3.  English:  8  units  (English  lAB  and  an  elective). 

4.  Speech:  2  units. 

5.  Philosophy:  9  units. 

6.  Theology:  courses  prescribed  each  semester  for  Catholic 
students. 

7.  History:  12  units,  viz.,  History  2AB  Western  Civilization  for 
all  Arts  majors,  and  History  17AB  History  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  prerequisite  for  the  major,  generally  6  units,  which  must  be 
selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year. 

9.  Alilitary  Science:  6  units. 

III.  In  Upper  Division.  The  student  must: 

L  Complete  64  units,  at  least  40  units  of  which  must  be  in  upper 
division  courses,  i.e.  courses  numbered  100-199  in  this  catalogue. 

2.  Complete  a  major  of  not  less  than  24  units  nor  more  than  30 
units. 

3.  Complete  a  minor  of  12  upper  division  units,  generally  philoso¬ 
phy.  Philosophy  majors  select  some  other  minor. 

4.  Fulfill  all  departmental  requirements.  These  will  be  found  under 
the  heading  “Description  of  Courses.” 

5.  Select  “electives”  for  which  he  has  the  prerequisites,  unless  the 
department  concerned  waives  this  requirement. 

6.  Present  on  or  before  the  date  specified  in  the  current  catalogue 
an  acceptable  thesis,  the  subject  of  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  departmental  chairman  and  the  dean  of  the  college.  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  regulation  will  result  in  the  denial  of  gradu¬ 
ation. 

Note; 

1.  The  thesis  shall  consist  of  not  fewer  than  5,000  words,  shall  be 
typewritten  on  National  White  unruled  paper  8l4xll  inches, 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  Form  and  Style  in  Thesis 
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Writing  by  William  Giles  Campbell.  Judgment  on  the  accept¬ 
ability  of  the  thesis  rests  entirely  with  the  committee  on  theses. 

2.  Military  Science:  students  who  take  Advanced  Military  Science 
may  count  only  6  of  the  12  units  earned  toward  graduation. 

3.  Science  and  Mathematics  Majors  must  meet  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  of  General  Education  in  Foreign  Language,  Science, 
Theology  and  Philosophy.  As  occasion  offers,  they  should  also 
present  additional  units  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

PLANNED  CURRICULA 

To  assist  students  in  planning  an  adequate  curriculum  each  department 
of  the  College  has  collaborated  in  drawing  up  a  pattern  of  courses  includ¬ 
ing  the  required  lower  division  courses  in  general  education,  a  major  and 
minor  sequence  in  upper  division  courses,  and  a  number  of  suggested 
optional  or  elective  courses  for  students  with  special  interests.  These 
curricula,  however,  should  not  be  undertaken  without  first  reading  the  in¬ 
structions  set  down  by  each  department  under  the  heading  “Departmental 
Requirements”  and  without  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  is  registered.  Following  are  planned 
curricula  recommended  for  majors  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics, 
English,  History,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Political  Science, 
Sociology  and  Spanish. 


A  CURRICULUM  FOR  BIOLOGY  MAJORS 
(Including  Pre-medical  and  Pre-dental) 

Biology  101  and  Chemistry  54  are  quite  variable  as  requirements  for  admission  to  medical 
and  dental  schools;  Biology  102  and  107  are  usually  not  required  but  are  highly  desirable. 
Biology  32  must  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  all  who  plan  to  graduate  with  a  major 
in  Biology.  It  is  recommended  for  those  who  plan  to  continue  into  medicine  or  pharmacy. 


Freshman  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  5,  Old  Testament  2 

English  lA,  Composition  3 

Speech  1,  Fundamentals  2 

Biolo^  lA,  General  Zoology  4 

Chemistry  lA,  General  Chemistry  5 

Military  Science  1,  Basic  Course  11/2 


171/2 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  6,  Life  of  Christ  2 

English  IB,  Literature  3 

Philosophy  9.  Logic  3 

Biology  IB,  General  Zoology  4 

Chemistry  IB,  General  Chemistry  5 

Military  Science  2,  Basic  Course  II/2 


181/2 


Sophomore  Year 


Fall  Semester 

Units 

Spring  Semester 

Units 

Theology  7,  Church  History  I 
Philosophy  41  A,  Hist,  of  Phil. 
Biology  10,  Heredity 

Physics  2 A,  General  Physics 
Chemistry  16,  Quantitative  Analysis 
Military  Science  3,  Basic  Course 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

11/2 

Theology  8,  Church  History  II 
Philosophy  4 IB,  Hist,  of  Phil. 
Biology  32,  Botany 

Physics  2B,  General  Physics 
Chemistry  3  5 A,  Organic  Chemistry 
Military  Science  4,  Basic  Course 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

11/2 

171/2 

171/2 

Junior 

Year 

Fall  Semester 

Units 

spring  Semester 

Units 

Theology  107,  God  and  Creation 
Philosophy  151,  Basic  Ethics 
Biology  101,  Vertebrate  Anatomy 
Chemistry  35B,  Organic  Chem. 
History  17  A,  U.S.  History 

Elective* 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Theology  108,  The  Redeemer  &  Grace  2 

Philosophy  152,  Social  Ethics  2 

Biology  102,  Vertebrate  Embryology  4 

Biolo^  156,  Ecology,  or  4 

Chemistry  54,  Physical  Chemistry  3 

History  17B,  U.S.  History  3 

Elective*  3 
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Senior  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units  Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  109,  The  Sacraments  2  Theology  110,  Matrimony  2 

Philosophy  Electives  *  *  4  Philosophy  Electives  *  •  4 

Biology  107,  Histology  and/or  4  Biology  109,  Histological  Technique  2 

Biology  111,  Physiology  4  Biology  104,  History  of  Biology  2 

Biology  195,  Special  Problems***  2  Biology  196,  Special  Problems***  2 

English  46A,  Survey  English  Lit.  3  English  46B,  Survey  English  Lit.  3 

Biology  199,  Thesis  1 


19  or  15  16 


*  Students  who  have  not  completed  the  University  language  requirement  should  elect 
language. 

•*In  order  to  complete  the  University  Philosophy  requirement,  senior  students  must  elea 
4  units  of  Philosophy  each  semester.  The  following  seminars  are  suggested:  Philosophy 
143,  The  Thomistic  Synthesis;  Philosophy  160,  Introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic;  Phi¬ 
losophy  161,  Aesthetics  and  the  Philosophy  of  Art;  Philosophy  162,  The  Phil,  of  History. 

*  *  *  Permission  of  Department  required. 

r 

A  CURRICULUM  FOR  CHEMISTRY  MAJORS 


Freshman  Year 

Fall  Semester  Units  Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  5,  Old  Testament  2  Theology  6,  Life  of  Christ  2 

Military  Science  1,  Basic  Course  IV2  English  IB,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

English  lA,  Comp,  and  Literamre  3  Military  Science  2,  Basic  Course  IV2 

Mathematice  3A,  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calc.  3  Chemistry  IB,  Inorganic  Chem.  5 

Chemistry  lA,  Inorganic  Chem.  5  Mathematics  3B,  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calc.  3 

Speech  1,  Fund,  of  Expression  2  Philosophy  9,  Logic  3 


161/2  171/2 


N.B.  Students  unprepared  to  begin  Math.  3 A  will  do  Math  1.  This  may  require  lengthen¬ 
ing  their  college  careers. 


Sophomore  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  7,  Church  History  I  2 

Philosophy  41  A,  Hist,  of  Philosophy  3 
Military  Science  3,  Basic  Course  II/2 
Language,  German  1,  3  or  5  3 

Chemistry  16,  Quant.  Analysis  4 


Mathematics  4A,  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calc.  3 


161/2 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  8,  Church  History  II  2 

Philosophy  4 IB,  Hist  of  Philosophy  3 
Military  Science  4,  Basic  Course  IVa 

Language,  German  2,  4  or  6  3 

Chemistry  35A,  Organic  Chem.  3 

Mathematics  4B,  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calc.  3 
Physics  8,  General  Physics  3 


181/2 


Junior 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  107,  God  and  Creation  2 

Philosophy  108,  Philosophy  of  Man  3 
Language,  German  3  or  5  3 

Chemistry  35B,  Organic  Chemistry  3 

Chemistry  35C,  Methods  of  Org.  Chem.  2 
Physics  9,  General  Physics  4 


17 

Senior 

Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  109,  The  Sacraments  2 

Philosophy  151,  Basic  Ethics  2 

Chemistry  101,  Adv.  Inorg.  Chem  2 
Chemistry  15  OB,  Physical  Chem.  3 

Chemistry  150C,  Phys.  Chem.  Meas.  2 
Chemistry  180,  Methods  of  Research  1 
Political  Sci.  20A,  American  Inst.  1 


Chemistry  133,  Idem,  of  Org.  Comps.  3 


Year 

Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  108,  The  Redeemer  &  Grace  2 

Philosophy  112,  Metaphysics  3 

Language,  German  4  or  6  3 

Chemistry  150A,  Physical  Chemistry  3 

Chemistry  130,  Org.  Preparations  2 

Physics  10,  General  Physics  4 

17 


Year 

spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  110,  Matrimony  2 

Philosophy  152,  Social  Ethics  2 

Chemistry  110,  Adv.  Quant.  Analysis  4 
Chemistry  105,  Inorganic  Preparations  2 
Chemistry  135,  Theories  of  Org.  Chem.  2 
Chemistry  180,  Methods  of  Research  1 
Political  Sci.  2  OB,  American  Inst.  1 
Eleaive  2 


16 


16 
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A  CURRICULUM  FOR  ECONOMICS  MAJORS 


Fall  Semester 

Theology  5,  Old  Testament 
English  lA,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

History  2A,  Western  Civilization  3 

Speech  1 ,  Fundamentals  2 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
Military  Science  1 1/2 


141/2  or  151/2 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  6,  Life  of  Christ  2 

English  IB,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

History  2B,  Western  Civilization  3 

Philosophy  9,  Logic  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
Military  Science  II/2 


151/2  '  or  I6I/2 


Freshman  Year 
Units 


Sophomore  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  7,  Church  History  I  2 

Philosophy  41  A,  History  of  Philosophy  3 
History  17A,  U.S.  History  3 

Economics  lA,  Principles  3 

Language  3 

Military  Science  1 1/2 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  8,  Church  History  II  2 

Philosophy  4 IB,  History  of  Philosophy  3 
History  17B,  U.S.  History  3 

Economics  IB,  Principles  3 

Language  3 

Military  Science  1 1/2 


Fall  Semester 

Theology  107,  God  and  Creation 
Philosophy  108,  Philosophy  of  Man 
Economics  114,  Economic  Theory 
Economics  122,  Money  and  Banking 
Other  Electives 


151/2 

Junior  Year 

Units  Spring  Semester 


2 

3 

3 

3 

6 


Theology  108,  The  Redeemer;  Grace 
Philosophy  112,  Metaphysics 
Economics  100,  Statistical  Methods 
Required  Elective  in  Economics 
Other  Electives 


17 

Senior  Yecir 


Fall  Semester 

Theology  109,  Sacraments  2 

Philosophy  151,  Basic  Ethics  2 

Economics  116,  American  Econ.  History  3 
Required  Elective  in  Economics  3 

Other  Electives  6 


Units  Spring  Semester 


151/2 


Units 

2 

3 

3 

3 

6 

17 


Units 


Theology  110,  Matrimony  2 

Philosophy  Electives  4 

Economics  110,  Hist,  of  Econ.  Thought  3 

Required  Elective  in  Economics  3 


Economics  199,  Thesis 
Other  Electives 


1 

3 


16 


16 


A  CURRICULUM  FOR  ENGLISH  MAJORS 

Freshman  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units  Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  5,  Old  Testament  2  Theology  6,  Life  of  Christ  2 

English  lA,  Comp,  and  Literamre  3  English  IB,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

History  2A,  Western  Civilization  3  History  2B,  Western  Civilization  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4  Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
Speech  1,  Fundamental  2  Philosophy  9,  Logic  3 

Military  Science  1,  Basic  Course  II/2  Military  Science  2,  Basic  Course  U/z 


141/2  or  151/2  151/2  or  161/2 

Sophomore  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units  Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  7,  Church  History  I  2  Theology  8,  Church  History  II  2 

Philosophy  41  A,  History  of  Philosophy  3  Philosophy  4 IB,  History  of  Phil  3 

English  40,  Drama,  Poetry  2  English  42,  Short  Story  ’  2 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4  Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
History  17A,  U.S.  History  3  History  17B,  U.S.  History  3 

Militant  Science  3,  Basic  Course  II/2  Military  Science  4,  Basic  Course  II/2 

English  46A,  Survey  of  Eng.  Lit.  3  English  46B,  Survey  of  Eng.  Lit.  3 


171/2  or  181/2  171/2  or  I8I/2 
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Fall  Semester 

Theology  107,  God  and  Creation 
Philosophy  IpS,  Philosophy  of  Mao 
English  Electives 
Electives 


Fall  Semester 

Theology  109,  Sacraments  _ 
Philosophy  151,  Basic  Ethics 
English  Eleaives 
Electives 


Junior  Year 

Units  Spring  Semester  Units 

2  Theology  108,  The  Redeemer  &  Grace  2 

3  Philosophy  112,  Metaphysics  3 

6  English  Electives  6 

6  Electives  6 


17 

Senior  Year 

Units  Spring  Semester 
2  Theology  110,  Matrimony 
2  Philosophy  Electives 
6  English  Electives 
6  English  190,  Thesis 
Electives 


17 


Units 

2 

4 

6 

1 

3 


16  16 

English  Majors  must  take  the  folio-wing  courses; 

English  130AB  Shakespeare  English  105,  Chaucer 

English  Majors  must  take  two  of  the  following  courses: 

English  113,  Renaissance  English  114,  Neo-Classicism 

English  115,  Romantic  Period  English  116,  Victorian  Literature 

English  122,  Medieval  Literature 


A  CURRICULUM  FOR  HISTORY  MAJORS 

Freshman  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  5,  Old  Testament  2 

English  lA,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

History  2A,  Western  Civilization  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
Military  Science  1,  Basic  Course  H/a 

Speech  1,  Fundamentals  2 


14y2  or  151/2 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  6,  Life  of  Christ  2 

English  IB,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

History  2B,  Western  Civilization  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
Military  Science  2,  Basic  Course  IV2 

Philosophy  9.  Logic  3 


151/2  or  I6I/2 


Sophomore  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  7,  Church  History  I  2 

Philosophy  41  A,  History  of  Philosophy  3 

History  17A,  U.S.  History  3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Military  Science  3,  Basic  Course  II/2 
Electives  or  Science  4 


161/2 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  8,  Church  History  II  2 

Philosophy  4 IB,  History  of  Philosophy  3 
History  17B,  U.S.  History  3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Military  Science  4,  Basic  Course  II/2 

Electives  or  Science  4 


161/2 


Junior 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  107,  God  and  Creation  2 

Philosophy  108,  Philosophy  of  Man  3 

History  101,  Historical  Method  2 

History  Elective  3 

Electives  6 


Year 

Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  108,  The  Redeemer  &  Grace  2 

Philosophy  112,  Metaphysics  3 

History  Elective  6 

Electives  5 


16 


16 


Fall  Semester 

Theology  109,  The  Sacraments 
Philosophy  151,  Basic  Ethics 
History  Electives 
Electives 


Senior  Year 

Units  Spring  Semester 

2  Theology  110,  Matrimony 

3  Philosophy  Electives 

6  History  Electives 

5  Electives 

History  198,  Thesis 


Units 

2 

4 

6 

4 

1 


16 


16 
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A  CURRICULUM  FOR  MATHEMATICS  MAJORS 

Freshman  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  5,  Old  Testament  2 

English  lA,  Comp,  and  Literamre  3 

Mathematics  3 A,  Analytics  and  Calculus  3 
Philosophy  9,  Logic  3 

Speech  1,  Fundamentals  2 

Military  Science  1,  Basic  Course  IV2 

Elective  2 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  6,  Life  of  Christ  2 

English  IB,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

Mathematics  3B,  Analytics  and  Calculus  3 
Physics  8,  General  Physics  4 

Military  Science  2,  Basic  Course  IV2 

Elective  3 


Fall  Semester 

Theology  7,  Church  History  I 
Philosophy  41  A,  History  of  Philosophy  3 
History  17A,  U.S.  History  3 

Mathematics  4A,  Analytics  &  Calculus  3 
Physics  9.  General  Physics  4 

Military  Science  3,  Basic  Course  11/2 


16 1/2 


Spring  Semester  Units 

'rheology  8,  Church  History  II  2 

Philosophy  4 IB,  History  of  Philosophy  3 
History  17B,  U.S.  History  3 

Mathematics  4B,  Analytics  and  Calculus  3 
Military  Science  4,  Basic  Course  IV2 

Mathematics  8,  Theory  of  Equations  3 


161/2 

Sophomore  Year 

Units 


161/2 


151/2 


Junior 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  107,  God  and  Creation  2 

Philosophy  108,  Philosophy  of  Man  3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Mathematics  Electives  _  6 

Mathematics  199,  Seminar  1 


15 

Senior 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  109,  The  Sacraments  2 

Philosophy  151,  Basic  Ethics  2 

Language  or  Elective  3 

Mathematics  Electives  6 

Mathematics  Seminar  199,  1 

Eleaives  2 


Year 


spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  108,  The  Redeemer  &  Grace  2 
Philosophy  112,  Metaphysics  3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Mathematics  Electives  6 

Mathematics  199,  Seminar  1 


15 


Year 

spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  110,  Matrimony  2 

Philosophy  Electives  4 

Language  or  Elective  3 

Mathematics  Electives  6 

Mathematics  Seminar  199,  1 

Electives  2 

Mathematics  190,  Thesis  1 


16 


17 
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Freshman  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  5,  Old  Testament  2 

English  lA,  Comp,  and  Literamre  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  _  3  or  4 

History  2A,  Western  Civilization  3 

Speech  1 ,  Fundamentals  2 

Military  Science  1,  Basic  Course  IV2 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  6,  Life  of  Christ  2 

English  IB,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
History  2B,  Western  Civilization  3 

Philosophy  9,  Logic  3 

Military  Science  2,  Basic  Course  IV2 


141/2  or  151/2 

Sophomore  Year 


141/2  or  151/2 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  7,  Church  History  I  2 

Philosophy  41  A,  History  of  Philosophy  3 
History  17 A,  U.S.  History  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
Military  Science  3,  Basic  Course  II/2 

Electives  4 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  8,  Church  History  II  2 

Philosophy  4 IB,  Flistory  of  Philosophy  3 
History  17B,  U.S.  History  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
Military  Science  4,  Basic  Course  II/2 

Electives  4 


161/2  or  171/2 


161/2  or  171/2 
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Junior 

Pall  Semester  Units 

Theology  107,  God  and  Creation  2 

Philosophy  108,  Philosophy  of  Man  3 

Philosophy  Elective  2  or  4 

Electives  8 


15  or  17 
Senior 


Pall  Semester  Units 

Theology  109,  The  Sacraments  2 

Philosophy  151,  Basic  Ethics  2 

Philosophy  Electives  4 

Electives  8 


16 


Year 

Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  108,  The  Redeemer  &  Grace  2 
Philosophy  112,  Metaphysics  3 

Philosophy  Elective  4  or  2 

Electives  8 


17  or  15 

Year 

Spring  Semester 

Units 

Theology  110,  Matrimony 

2 

Philosophy  Elecdves 

6 

Electives 

8 

Philosophy  190,  Thesis 

1 

17 


A  CURRICULUM  FOR  PHYSICS  MAJORS 

Freshman  Year 


Pall  Semester  Units 

dheology  5,  Old  Testament  2 

Philosophy  9,  Logic  3 

English  lA,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

Pol.  Sci.  20A,  American  Institutions  1 

History  2A,  Hist,  of  Western  Civ.  3 

Mathematics  3A,  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calc.  3 
Military  Science  1,  Basic  Course  IV2 


161/2 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  6,  The  Life  of  Christ  2 

Speech  1,  Fund,  of  Expression  2 

English  IB,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

Pol.  Sci.  20B,  American  Institutions  1 
Physics  8,  General  Physics  4 

Mathematics  3B,  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calc.  3 
Military  Science  2,  Basic  Course  II/2 


161/2 


Sophomore  Year 


Pall  Semester  Units 

Theology  7,  Church  History  I  2 

Philosophy  41  A,  History  of  Philosophy  3 
Mathematics  4A,  Calculus  3 

Chemistry  lA,  General  Chemistry  5 

Physics  9.  General  Physics  4 

Military  Science  3,  Basic  Course  II/2 


18y2 

Junior 


Pall  Semester  Units 

Theology  107,  God  and  Creadon  2 

Language,  German  1  or  3  3 

Mathematics  119A,  Diff.  Equations  3 

Physics  101  A,  Elect,  and  Magnetism  3 
Physics  IlOA,  Anal.  Mechanics  3 

Physics  115,  Modern  Physics  3 


Physics  150A,  Advanced  Laboratory  '  1 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  8,  Church  History  II  2 

Philosophy  4 IB,  History  of  Philosophy  3 

Mathematics  4B,  Calculus  3 

Chernistry  IB,  General  Chemistry  5 

Physics  10,  General  Physics  4 

Military  Science  4,  Basic  Course  II/2 


181/2 

Year 

Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  108,  The  Redeemer  &  Grace  2 
Language,  German  1  or  3  3 

Mathematics  101,  Advanced  Calculus  3 

Physics  10 IB,  Elect.  &  Magnetism  3 

Physics  HOB,  Anal.  Mechanics  3 

Elect.  Eng.  136,  Electronics  4 


18 


18 


Senior 


Pall  Semester  Units 

Theology  109,  The  Sacraments  2 

Philosophy  108,  Philosophy  of  Man  3 

Philosophy  151,  Basic  Ethics  2 

Physics  120A,  Atomic  Physics  3 

Physics  I30A,  Intro.  Math.  Physics  3 

Physics  HOC,  Advanced  Laboratory  1 

Elective  3 


Year 

spring  Semester 
Theology  110,  Matrimony 
Philosophy  112,  Metaphysics 
Philosophy  152,  Social  Ethics 
Physics  12  OB,  Nuclear  Physics 
Physics  13 OB,  Intro.  Math.  Physics 
Physics  160,  Methods  of  Research 
Elective 


Units 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 


17 


17 


1 
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A  CURRICULUM  FOR  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  MAJORS 

Freshman  Year 

Fall  Semester  Units  Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  5,  Old  Testament  2  Theology  6,  Life  of  Christ  2 

English  lA,  Comp,  and  Literamre  3  English  IB,  Comp,  and  Literamre  3 

History  2A,  Western  Civilization  3  History  2B,  Western  Ciyilization  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4  Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
Military  Science  1.  Basic  Course  IV2  Philosophy  9,  Logic  3 

Military  Science  2,  Basic  Course  IV2 


141/2  or  151/2  151/2  or  I6I/2 


Sophomore  Year 

Fall  Semester  Units  Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  7,  Church  History  I  2  Theology  8,  Church  History  II  2 

Philosophy  41A,  History  of  Philosophy  3  Philosophy  41B,  History  of  Philosophy  3 

History  17 A,  U.S.  History  3  History  17B,  U.S.  History  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4  Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
Political  Science  1,  Introduction  3  Political  Science  2,  Introduction  3 

Speech  1 ,  Fundamentals  2 

Military  Science  3,  Basic  Course  II/2  Military  Science  4,  Basic  Course  IV2 


171/2  or  181/2  151/2  or  I6I/2 


Junior  Year 

Fall  Semester  Units  Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  107,  God  and  Creation  2  Theology  108,  The  Redeerner  &  Grace  2 

Philosophy  108,  Philosophy  of  Man  3  Philosophy  112,  Metaphysics  3 

Political  Science  Electives  6  Political  Science  Electives  6 

Electives  5  Electives  5 


16  16 


Senior 

Year 

Fall  Semester 

Units 

spring  Semester 

Theology  109,  The  Sacraments 

2 

Theology  110,  Matrimony 

Philosophy  151,  Basic  Ethics 
Political  Science  118,  A  History  of 

2 

Philosophy  Electives 

Political  Science  118B,  A  History  of 

Political  Doctrines 

3 

Political  Doctrines 

Political  Science  Elective 

3 

Political  Science  Elective 

Electives 

6 

Political  Science  190,  Thesis 

Electives 

Units 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

3 


16 


16 


A  CURRICULUM  FOR  SOCIOLOGY  MAJORS 

Freshman  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  5,  Old  Testament  2 

English  lA,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

History  2 A,  Western  Civilization  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
Speech  1,  Fundamentals  2 

Military  Science  1,  Basic  Course  11/2 


141/2  or  151/2 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  6,  Life  of  Christ  2 

English  IB,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

History  2B,  Western  Ciyilization  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Science  3  or  4 
Philosophy  9,  Logic  _  3 

Military  Science  2,  Basic  Course  IV2 


151/2  or  161/2 


Sophomore  Year 

Fall  Semester  Units  Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  7,  Church  History  I  2  Theology  8,  Church  History  II  2 

Philosophy  41A,  History  of  Philosophy  3  Philosophy  41B,  History  of  Philosophy  3 

History  17 A.  U.S.  History  3  History  17B,  U.S.  History  3 

English  40,  Drama,  Poetry  2  English  42,  Short  Story  2 

Sociology  1,  Principles  I  3  Sociology  2,  Principles  II  3 

Psychology  lA,  Gen.  Psychology  3  Mathematics  2A  or  2B,  Basic  3 

Military  Science  3,  Basic  Course  II/2  Military  Science  4,  Basic  Course  IV2 


171/2  171/2 
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Junior 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  107,  God  and  Creation  2 

Philosophy  108,  Philosophy  of  Man  3 

Sociology  Electives  6 

Electives  6 


Year 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  108,  The  Redeemer  &  Grace  2 

Philosophy  112,  Metaphysics  3 

Sociology  Electives  6 

Electives  6 


17 


17 


Senior 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  109,  Sacraments  2 

Philosophy  151,  Basic  Ethics  2 

Philosophy  Elective  2 

Sociology  105,  Methods  2 

Sociology  Elective  3 

Electives  6 


Year 


spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  110,  Matrimony  2 

Philosophy  Elective  2 

Sociology  198,  Thesis  1 

Sociology  125,  Theory  3 

Sociology  Elective  3 

Electives  5 


17 


16 


A  CURRICULUM  FOR  SPANISH  MAJORS 

Freshman  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  5 ,  Old  Testament  2 

English  lA,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

History  2 A,  Western  Civilization  3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Science  4 

Military  Science  1,  Basic  Course  IV2 


161/2 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  6,  Life  of  Christ  2 

English  IB,  Comp,  and  Literature  3 

History  2B,  Western  Civilization  3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Science  4 

Military  Science  2,  Basic  Course  11/2 

Philosophy  9,  Logic  3 


191/2 


Sophomore  Year 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  7,  Church  History  I  2 

Philosophy  41  A,  History  of  Philosophy  3 
History  17A,  U.S.  History  3 

Spanish  3  or  101  3 

Speech  1,  Fundamentals  2 

Electives  3 

Military  Science  3,  Basic  Course  IVi 


171/2 

Junior 

Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  107,  God  and  Creation  2 
Philosophy  108,  Philosophy  of  Man  3 
Spanish  103,  Masterpieces  of 

Spanish  Literature  3 

Spanish  105,  Advanced  Composition  or  3 
Spanish  101,  Survey  of  Span.  Lit.  (3) 
Electives  3 


F.L.  Ill  or  113,  Survey  of  Eur.  Lit.  3 

17 

Senior 


Fall  Semester  Units 

Theology  109,  The  Sacraments  2 

Philosophy  151,  Basic  Ethics  2 

History  161  A,  The  Americas  3 

Spanish  107,  Cervantes  3 

Spanish  Elective  3 

Electives  3 


Spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  8,  Church  History  II  2 

Philosophy  4 IB,  History  of  Philosophy  3 
History  17B,  U.S,  History  3 

Spanish  4  or  102  3 

Electives  5 

Military  Science  4,  Basic  Course  II/2 


171/2 

Year 


spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  108,  The  Redeemer  &  Grace  2 
Philosophy  112,  Metaphysics  3 

Spanish  104,  Masterpieces  of  Modern 
Spanish  Literature  3 

Spanish  106,  Commercial  Spanish  or  3 
Spanish  102,  Survey  of  Span.  Lit.  (3') 
Electives  3 

F.L.  112  or  114,  Survey  of  Eur.  Lit.  3 


17 

Year 


spring  Semester  Units 

Theology  110,  Matrimony  2 

Philosophy  Electives  4 

History  16 IB,  The  Americas  3 

Spanish  108,  Contemporary  Sp.  Drama  3 

Spanish  Elective  3 

Spanish  190,  Thesis  1 


16 


16 


1 
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LOS  GATOS  CAMPUS 

Novitiate  located  above  Los  Gatos  is  a  branch  campus 
of  the  University  of  Santa  Clara.  Work  on  this  campus  is  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  preparation  for  the  priesthood  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Studies  pursued  here  are  the  first  of  twelve  years  of  study  The 
curriculum  at  Los  Gatos  comprises  humanistic  and  classical  studies. 

Aims 

demands  men  wel]  formed  in  asceticism,  deeply 
trained  m  scientific,  philosophical,  and  theological  studies,  and  in  gen^ 
nine  culture.  To  attain  these  ends  the  Los  ('.atos  campus  follows  a  four 

ar^taker  ud' °  known  as  the  Novitiate, 

.1,  M  ™  ^  ’■el'gious  formation.  However,  during  this 

Spe«h.  Novices  take  regular  college  courses  in  Latin,  Gree^  and 

£Sion",Tnd"MlthemSics®“^^  Speech, 

Entrance  Requirements 

Minimum  requirements  demand  four  years  with  grades  above  aver- 
age  of  academic  high  school  work  including  four  years  of  Latin. 


'%:¥i 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  correlates  the  general 
ducational  objectives  of  the  University  with  preparation  in  meeting  the 
general  and  specific  problems  of  industry. 

DEGREE  CURRICULA 

The  program  leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com¬ 
merce,  consists  of  a  total  of  128  semester  credit  hours. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  extreme  specialization  is 
not  the  aim  of  the  College.  Rather,  the  student  is  trained  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  English,  Mathematics,  Economics,  Accounting,  Speech 
and  Philosophy  so  that  he  will  be  well  prepared  to  analyze  and  study 
the  technical  and  special  problems  of  business. 

During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  course  is  arranged  so  that 
every  student  will  include  courses  in  the  major  functions  found  in  typical 
business  firms.  All  students  must  take  courses  in  Finance,  Marketing, 
Production,  Administrative  Practices,  Accounting,  Business  Policy] 
Business  Law,  and  Ethics. 

Special  and  advanced  work  is  given  in  Economics,  Sales,  Industrial 
Management,  Finance,  Accounting,  Advertising,  Labor  Relations,  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Transportation,  Retailing  and  Personnel  Management  so  that 
students  may  specialize  in  some  specific  area.  As  an  example,  majors  in 
Accounting  may  take  the  required  work  to  prepare  for  the  Certified 
Public  Accounting  Examination, 

The  courses  in  ethics,  philosophy  and  science  provide  the  student 
with  the  broader  fundamental  principles  necessary  for  dealing  with  the 
industrial  system  in  its  social  relationships. 

HISTORY 

The  Board  of  Trustees  established  the  College  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  in  1926.  The 
four  year  curriculum  was  approved  in  1927. 

OBJECTIVE 

The  primary  objective  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  is 
to  supply  professional  training  for  those  who  are  aiming  at  responsible 
positions  in  corporations,  in  their  own  business,  in  professional  organi¬ 
zations  serving  business,  or  in  state  and  federal  government  agencies. 
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METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  method  of  instruction  used  in  the  College  is  one  in  which  the 
student  learns  to  do  through  doing.  Cases,  problems,  and  discussions 
supplement  in  large  measure  the  lecture  method  which  many  other 
schools  use. 

The  students  must  serve  as  active  participants  in  class  discussions. 
They  must  learn  how  to  analyze  business  conditions  and  problems  in  a 
great  variety  of  business  situations.  In  so  doing,  they  develop  the  ability 
and  aptitude  to  evaluate  a  business  problem  and  to  decide  on  what 
course  of  action  to  follow. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 


To  qualify  for  Freshman  standing  in  the  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  applicants  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited  high_  school 
and  must  present  no  less  than  sixteen  units  including  the  following: 


English  . ^  units 

Foreign  Language  (One  Language)  . 2  units 

Mathematics  (Algebra  and  Geometry)  . 2  units 

History  . — . 

Laboratory  Science  . 1  unit 

Optional,  advanced  course  in  Foreign  Language, 
Mathematics,  or  Laboratory  Science  . 1  unit 


The  remaining  six  units  should  be  in  solid  college  preparatory  sub¬ 
jects  rather  than  in  the  terminal  and  industrial  courses.  Additional 
courses  in  Foreign  Language,  Mathematics,  Science,  English  and  Social 
Studies  are  recommended. 

The  quality  of  the  grades  presented  for  entrance  to  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  must  be  above  average.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
^  average  is  required  to  remain  in  the  College  or  to  receive  a  degree, 
it  is  obvious  that  something  better  than  a  C  average  should  be  presented 
for  entrance. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  extends 
over  four  years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  work  in  this  college  is  divided  into  that  of  Lower  Division  and 
Upper  Division. 

THE  COMBINED  BUSINESS  AND  LAW  DEGREES 

The  combined  degree,  by  which  a  student  is  allowed  to  substitute 
for  his  senior  year  in  college  the  professional  courses  of  the  first  year  of 
Law  School,  is  awarded  only  to  students,  a)  who  have  done  all  their 
undergraduate  college  work  at  Santa  Clara;  b)  who  have  maintained 
not  less  than  a  B  average  in  the  Junior  year  in  college;  c)  who  complete 
with  not  less  than  a  C  average  all  the  professional  courses  required  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Santa  Clara  College  of  Law  and  a  course  in  Ethics 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Philosophy;  and  d)  who  present  not 
less  than  128  units  of  work.  Such  students  will  be  awarded  the  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  from  the  College  of  Business  Administration  after  complet¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  law. 
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The  College  of  Business  Administration  does  not  award  the  com¬ 
bined  degree  to  students  who  complete  part  of  their  undergraduate 
studies  elsewhere,  or  who  undertake  their  professional  studies  in  Col¬ 
leges  not  under  the  administration  of  the  University. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  who  transfer  to  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
from  other  universities  and  junior  colleges  must  complete  during  their 
first  two  years  a  minimum  of  60  semester  units  in  order  to  be  given 
Junior  status.  Included  in  these  60  units  must  be  6  units  of  Principles  of 
Accounting  and  6  units  of  Principles  of  Economics. 

LOWER  DIVISION 

The  first  two  years  (freshman  and  sophomore)  of  college  work  are 
known  as  the  lower  division.  The  work  of  the  lower  division  supplements 
that  of  the  secondary  schools  in  establishing  a  basis  for  a  liberal  education, 
and  at  the  same  time  includes  work  introductory  to  the  professional 
courses  required  at  the  University. 

Certain  courses  taken  in  the  high  school  are  better  adapted  to  prepare 
the  student  to  undertake  these  lower  division  requirements.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  student  should  so  arrange  his  high  school  program  as  to  com¬ 
plete  required  work  in  the  field  of  foreign  language,  and  that  he  should 
do  sufficient  work  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  to  enable  him 
to  undertake  with  success  the  courses  required  in  College.  In  no  case, 
however,  does  the  satisfaction  of  lower  division  requirements  in  the  high 
school  reduce  the  amount  of  work  required  in  the  lower  division  or  for 
the  degree.  The  lower  division  work  presupposes  the  prescribed  entrance 
requirements,  the  successful  completion  of  Subject  “A”  and  the  specified 
requirements  in  the  respective  courses. 

Required  Lower  Division  Courses 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  recommended  program  for  the  first  two 
years  is  the  same  for  all  students.  Students  must  complete  the  course  in 
Econ  lA  and  IB  with  a  minimum  grade  of  a  “C”  average. 

Freshman  Year 

8  units  of  a  Laboratory  Science  Physics,  Chemistry  or  Biology) 

6  units  of  English 

3  units  of  Military  Science 

3  units  of  Mathematics 

3  units  of  Logic 

1  unit  of  Political  Science 

3  units  of  Principles  of  Accounting 

4  units  of  Theology* 

2  units  of  Speech 

Sophomore  Year 

6  units  of  Principles  of  Economics 

3  units  of  Business  Law 

3  units  of  English 

3  units  of  Military  Science 

6  units  of  History  of  Philosophy 

6  units  of  Accounting  or  Management 

4  units  of  Theology* 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULA 
Freshman  Year 

Fall  Semester  Units  Spring  Semester  Units 

Engl.  lA  (Engl.  Comp,  and  Lit.)  3  Engl.  IB  (Engl.  Comp,  and  Lit.)  3 

Philosophy  9  (Logic)  3  Science  (Chem.,  Physics  or  Biology)  4 

Science  (Chem.,  Physics  or  Biology)  4  B.A.  lA  (Accounting)  3 

B.A.  16  (Math  of  Finance)  3  Mil.  Sci.  2  (Basic  Course)  IV2 

Mil.  Sci.  1  ( Basic  Course)  IV2  Theol.  6  (Life  of  Christ)  2 

Theol.  5  (Old  Testament)  2  Pol.  Science  20A  (American  Inst.)  1 

Speech  1  (Fundamentals)  2 


161/2  I6V2 

*Only  Catholic  Students  are  required  to  take  courses  in  Theology. 


Sophomore  Year 


Pall  Semester  Units  Spring  Semester  _  Units 

Phil.  41 A  (History  of  Phil.)  3  Phil.  41B  (History  of  Phil.)  3 

Engl.  51  (Adv.  Composition)  or  Engl.  51  (Ady.  Composition)  or 

B.A.  18  (Business  Law)  3  B.A.  18  (Business  Law)  3 

B.A.  IB  (Accounting  3  B.A.  21  (Intro.  Cost  Accounting)  3 

Econ.  lA  (Prin.  of  Econ.)  3  Econ.  IB  (Prin.  of  Econ.)  3 

Mil.  Sci.  3  (Basic  Course)  IV2  Mil.  Sci.  4  (Basic  Course)  11/2 

Theol.  7  (Church  History)  2  Theol.  8  (Church  History)  2 


151/2  151/2 


*Only  Catholic  Students  are  required  to  take  courses  in  Theology. 


UPPER  DIVISION 
Objectives 

The  primary  objective  of  the  upper  division  is  to  provide  funda¬ 
mental  academic  and  professional  training  which  will  qualify  graduates 
for  the  responsibilities  of  business.  In  other  words,  the  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  has  as  its  primary  goal  the  training  of  professional 
business  men. 

The  secondary  objective  is  to  offer  sufficient  work  in  Accounting, 
Industrial  Management,  Sales  and  Marketing,  Finance  and  Economics 
so  that  students  who  desire  to  specialize  may  secure  a  sound  foundation 
in  these  areas. 


Requirements 

Each  student  is  required  on  entering  the  upper  division  to  fulfill 
the  following  minimum  requirements  for  graduation: 

1.  At  least  60  units  of  upper  division  subjects  must  be  completed 
after  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  lower  division.  Where 
lower  division  units  are  taken  for  upper  division  credit,  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  such  work  must  conform  to  upper  division 
standards. 

2.  Residence  of  at  least  one  year  immediately  preceding  graduation 
is  required  for  the  granting  of  any  degree. 

3.  Electives.  Courses  not  taken  as  prescribed  courses  and  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  students’  major  and  minor  sequences  may  be  chosen 
as  free  electives  to  complete  the  128  units  required  for  graduation. 

4.  A  minimum  of  48  units  in  Business  Administration  and  Economics 
must  be  completed  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  by  all  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  exception  of  those  taking  Advanced  Militapr  Sci¬ 
ence.  Students  in  Advanced  Military  Science  will  be  required  to 
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complete  a  minimum  of  42  units  in  Business  Administration  and 
Economics. 

Substitution  for  some  of  the  total  prescribed  units  may  be  allowed 
in  special  programs  with  permission  of  the  Dean. 

REQUIRED  UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

The  course  is  arranged  so  that  every  student  must  include  during  his 
Junior  and  Senior  years  courses  in  the  major  functions  found  in  typical 
business  firms. 

Objectives 

Required  upper  division  courses 

I.  Basic  courses : 

During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  students  will  be  required  to 
take  the  following  basic  courses  — 

3  units  of  Statistics 

3  units  of  Finance 

3  units  of  Marketing 

3  units  of  Business  Organization  and  Management 

3  units  of  Economics  of  Enterprise 

3  units  of  Business  Policy 
10  units  of  Philosophy 

(Catholic  students  will  be  required  to  take  a  two-unit  course  in 
Theology  each  semester.) 

n.  Field  of  Emphasis : 

Nine  units  beyond  the  introductory  course  in  one  field — 

The  following  fields  of  emphasis  are  approved : 

Accounting,  banking  and  finance,  industrial  management  and  market¬ 
ing  (including  retailing,  sales  management  and  advertising). 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  elect  one  of  the  above  fields  of  emphasis 
may  receive  permission  to: 

1.  Fulfill  the  economic  major  of  the  Department  of  Economics. 

2.  Elect  special  programs  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  (such 
programs  may  be  in  other  divisions  and  departments  such  as  In¬ 
dustrial  Engineering  and  Social  Science). 

The  above  required  courses  give  the  students  the  training  necessary 
in  preparing  them  to  have  a  broad  business  outlook.  With  courses  in  Mar¬ 
keting,  Industrial  Management,  Corporation  Finance,  Economics,  and 
Accounting  in  their  required  program,  the  students  are  prepared  to  grasp 
and  cope  with  the  complicated  problems  of  management.  They  are  not 
limited  in  their  analyses  of  these  varied  problems  to  any  one  phase  of  the 
operations  of  a  company,  but  are  equipped  to  consider  all  aspects. 

GRADUATION 

Graduation  from  this  College  requires  the  completion  of  128  semester 
units  of  college  work,  of  which  64  units  constitute  the  amount  required 
in  the  lower  division  and  at  least  60  of  which  are  required  in  the  upper 
division.  To  qualify  for  a  degree  a  student  must  maintain  at  least  a  “C” 
average  in  the  total  required  courses  in  Business,  Law  and  Economics. 

Business  Lectures 

Throughout  the  year  a  series  of  lectures  is  given  by  business  and 
public  men  of  prominence  on  various  problems  of  interest  to  the  student 
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body.  These  lectures  bring  the  students  into  personal  contact  with  repre¬ 
sentative  business  men  and  also  enable  them  to  become  familiar  with 
practical  business  problems. 

Inspection  Trips 

The  close  connection  of  the  University  with  the  business  and  industrial 
establishments  of  the  San  Francisco  metropolitan  district  enables  the 
faculty  to  arrange  various  inspection  trips  to  such  industries  as  may  be 
of  interest.  In  this  way  students  are  given  a  practical  insight  into  the 
business  organization  and  workings  of  representative  industries. 

Suggested  Program 
Junior  Year* 


Fall  Semester  Units  Spring  Semester  Units 

B.A.  155B  (Business  Law')  or  B.A.  155B  (Business  Law')  or 

B.A.  160  (Bus.  Org.  &  Management)  3  B.A.  160  (Bus.  Org.  &  Management)  3 

B.A.  121  or  123  (Finance)  3  Phil.  112  (Metaphysics)  3 

Phil.  109  (Theory  of  Knowledge)  3  Theol.  108  (The  Redeemer  &  Grace')  2 

B.A.  181  (Marketing)  3  B.A.  or  Econ.  Electives  9 

Theol.  107  (God  and  Creation)  2 

B.A.  or  Econ.  Electives  3 


17  17 

Senior  Year* 

Fall  Semester  Units  Spring  Semester  Units 

B.A.  159  (Econ.  of  Enterprise)  3  B.A.  162A  (Business  Policy)  3 

Phil.  151  (Basic  Ethics)  2  Phil.  152  (Social  Ethics)  2 

Theol.  109  (The  Sacraments)  2  Theol.  110  (Matrimony)  2 

B.A.  or  Econ.  9  B.A.  or  Econ.  Electives  9 


16  16 


*During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  all  students  must  complete  9  units  beyond 
the  introductory  courses  in  one  field  of  emphasis.  The  following  fields  of  emphasis 
are  approved: 

Accounting,  banking  and  finance,  industrial  management,  marketing,  (including 
retailing,  sales  management  and  advertising)  and  economics.  Special  programs, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Dean,  may  be  selected  from  other  areas  of  the 
University. 


UPPER  DIVISION 
Curricula  in  Areas  of  Emphasis 

Every  student  must  take  a  minimum  of  nine  units  beyond  the  intro¬ 
ductory  course  in  one  field  of  emphasis.  The  following  fields  of  emphasis 
are  approved :  accounting,  finance,  economics,  marketing,  and  production 
management.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  elect  one  of  the  above  fields 
may  receive,  in  special  cases,  permission  of  the  Dean  to  elect  programs  in 
other  divisions  such  as  mathematics,  engineering,  psychology,  political 
science,  and  public  administration. 

The  courses  acceptable  for  specialization  in  accounting,  finance, 
economics,  marketing,  production  management,  and  law  are  listed  below. 


Curriculum  in  Accounting  Units 

(Acceptable  courses) 

Bus.  Admin.  130  Accounting  Valuation  3 

Bus.  Admin.  131  Accounting:  Proprietorship  3 

Bus.  Admin.  133  Cost  Accounting  3 

Bus.  Admin.  134  Accounting  Systems  3 
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Bus.  Admin.  135  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements  3 

Bus.  Admin.  136  Industrial  Cost  Analysis  &  Research  3 

Bus.  Admin.  132A  Accounting  Problems  3 

Bus.  Admin.  132B  Accounting  Problems  3 

Bus.  Admin.  137  Auditing  3 

Bus.  Admin.  138  Income  Taxation  3 

Curriculum  in  Finance 

(Acceptable  courses) 

Bus.  Admin.  121  Corporation  Finance  3 

Bus.  Admin.  123  Business  Finance  3 

Bus.  Admin.  124  Investments  &  Investment  Institutions  3 

Bus.  Admin.  125  Problems  in  Finance  3 

Bus.  Admin.  127  Problems  in  Public  Finance  3 

Bus.  Admin.  128  Business  Cycles  3 

Bus.  Admin.  130  Accounting  Valuation  3 

Bus.  Admin.  135  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements  3 

Econ.  120  Public  Finance  &  Taxation  3 

Econ.  122  Money  &  Banking  3 

Bus.  Admin.  148  Principles  of  Insurance  3 

Bus.  Admin.  158  Government  and  Business  3 


Curriculum  in  Economics 

(Acceptable  courses) 


Econ.  110 
Econ.  114 
Econ.  115 
Econ.  120 
Econ.  122 
Econ.  128 
Econ.  150 
Econ.  158 
Econ.  180 
Econ.  116 


History  of  Economic  Doctrines 
Economic  Theory 
Aggregate  Economics 
Public  Finance  &  Taxation 
Money  and  Banking 
Business  Cycles 
Labor  Problems 
Government  and  Business 
International  Trade 
American  Economic  History 


Curriculum  in  Marketing 

(Acceptable  courses) 


Bus.  Admin.  141 
Bus.  Admin.  165 
Bus.  Admin.  167 
Bus.  Admin.  171 
Bus.  Admin.  181 
Bus.  Admin.  182 
Bus.  Admin.  183 
Bus.  Admin.  184 
Bus.  Admin.  185 
Bus.  Admin.  186 
Bus.  Admin.  199A 
Bus.  Admin.  199B 
Econ.  180 


Principles  of  Insurance 

Retailing 

Purchasing 

Industrial  Psychology 
Marketing  Principles 
Marketing  Problems 
Principles  of  Transportation 
Advertising 
Sales  Management 
Salesmanship 
Business  Research 
Business  Research 
International  Trade 


Curriculum  in  Prodluction  Management 
(Acceptable  courses) 


Bus.  Admin.  133 
Bus.  Admin.  136 
Bus.  Admin.  163 


Cost  Accounting 

Industrial  Cost  Analysis  &  Research 
Production  Control 


Units 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

3 
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Bus.  Admin.  164 
Bus.  Admin.  168 
Bus.  Admin.  171 
Bus.  Admin.  166 
Bus.  Admin.  160 
Econ.  150 
ME  161 
ME  162 
ME  163 
ME  164 


Time  Study  &  Motion  Analysis 

Administrative  Practices 

Industrial  Psychology 

Personnel  Management 

Business  Organization  &  Management 

Labor  Problems 

Management  Controls 

Methods  Engineering 

Work  Measurement  &  Wage  Payment 

Management  Engineering  II 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Combined  Curriculum  in  Business  and  Law 

Junior  Year  Semester 

I  II 

Bus.  Admin.  181-160  Marketing  Bus.  Management  3  3 

Bus.  Admin.  121-162A  Finance  Bus.  Policies  3  3 

Bus.  Admin.  159  Econ.  of  Enterprise  B.A.  Elective  3  3 

Bus.  Admin,  or  Econ.  Electives  3  3 

Phil.  109-110  Theory  of  Knowledge  3  3 

Senior  Year 

School  of  Law  Electives  plus  six  units  of  Ethics 


EVENING  DIVISION 

The  College  of  Business  Administration’s  Evening  Division  offers 
courses  in  the  fields  of  Accountancy,  Business  Law,  Sales,  Industrial 
Management,  Finance,  Economics,  and  Ethics. 

Subsequent  demand  for  specialized  work  will  be  the  criterion  for 
continuation  and  elaboration  of  the  program. 

High  School  graduates  presenting  the  necessary  units  of  admission 
to  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  will  be  admitted  to  the  classes  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  meet  the  entrance  requirements  will  be  admitted  on 
special  examination  or  on  their  record  of  experience. 

While  college  credit  is  granted  for  the  majority  of  the  classes 
offered,  any  student,  to  qualify  for  a  degree,  must  complete  all  the  en¬ 
trance,  residence  and  academic  requirements  as  set  down  for  the  Day 
Division. 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  men  holding  bachelor’s  degrees  in  Engineering,  Business, 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  other  areas  who  wish  to  point  toward  careers 
leading  to  executive  positions  in  business. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  M.B.A.  candidates  are  offered  an  intensive 
course  in  the  general  areas  of  business  management  with  sufficient 
concentration  in  technical  fields  to  achieve  a  broad  basis  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  decision  making  and  control  processes. 

TIME  OF  CLASSES 

Classes  will  be  scheduled  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
program  will  begin  on  September  21,  1959. 

Flexibility:  The  College  of  Business  Administration  faculty  recog¬ 
nizes  that  students  come  into  the  M.B.A.  program  with  training  from 
different  disciplines  and  with  varying  degrees  of  experience.  As  a  result, 
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the  degree  requirements  are  designed  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
the  candidate’s  background  and  career  objectives. 

The  flexibility  in  the  program  is  secured  through  detailed  and  indi¬ 
vidual  consultation  with  each  candidate  so  that  his  under-graduate  pro¬ 
gram  and  business  experience  can  be  integrated  into  his  graduate 
training. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Requirements  for  admission  for  the  Master  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  degree  give  recognition  to  the  differences  among  candidates  in 
educational  background  and  experience. 

The  M.B.A.  program  can  be  built  upon  undergraduate  work  in 
Engineering,  Business,  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  other  areas.  A  candidate 
for  admission  must  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  institution  of 
accepted  standing. 

ACCEPTANCE  FOR  CANDIDACY 

Permission  to  register  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
does  not  in  itself  imply  that  the  student  is  accepted  or  will  be  accepted 
as  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree.  Application  for  acceptance  as  a 
candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  must  be  initiated  by  the  student  after 
completing  12  units  of  graduate  work. 

If  the  student  is  not  advanced  to  candidacy  after  completing  12 
units  of  graduate  work,  he  will  be  disqualified  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  the  M.B.A.  program. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  M.B.A.  will  be  granted  after  completion  of  thirty  graduate 
semester  credit  units  of  which  two  units  must  be  earned  by  completing 
a  Master’s  Paper.  In  each  course,  the  minimum  passing  grade  is  “C”. 

Residence  requirements  of  the  University  will  be  met  by  com¬ 
pleting  twenty-four  units  of  graduate  work  at  Santa  Clara  within  six 
calendar  years. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

A  registration  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  first  entrance  in  the 
University.  This  is  paid  only  once.  All  graduate  courses  will  carry  a 
$26.75  tuition  fee  per  semester  unit.  For  comprehensive  written  exami¬ 
nations  a  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged  for  each  examination.  Diploma 
fees  and  refunds  are  governed  by  general  practices  of  the  University. 
Consult  appropriate  sections  in  the  catalogue. 


SUGGESTED  STUDY  PROGRAM 

Units 

Bus. 

Admin. 

200 

Statistics  for  Management 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

205 

The  Sociology  of  Management 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

214 

Economic  Analysis  of  the  Firm 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

215 

Analysis  of  Business  Conditions 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

221 

Financial  Administration  I 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

222 

Financial  Administration  II 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

231 

Accounting  for  Management 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

235 

Controls  for  Management  I 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

236 

Controls  for  Management  11 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

260 

Management  and  Organization 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

262 

Management  of  Production 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

268 

Management  of  People 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

281 

Marketing  Theory 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

282 

Marketing  Management 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

290 

Management  Policy 

2 

Bus. 

Admin. 

299 

Master’s  Paper 

2 
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The  College  of  En^neering's  undergraduate  programs  lead  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering,  and  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  programs  pri¬ 
marily  include  that  course  work  which  is  considered  fundamental  to  all 
engineering  with  a  minimum  of  specialization  in  the  separate  brances  of 
engineering.  The  program  has  been  developed  to  provide  a  basis  for 
general  engineering  practice,  for  advance  study  and  research,  or  for  in¬ 
dustrial  administrative  work.  The  technical  work  of  these  departments 
IS  guided  by  experienced  engineers.  As  in  all  other  departments  of  the 
University  the  students  are  under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

FIELDS  OF  ENGINEERING 

Upon  completion  of  an  undergraduate  program  in  engineering,  a  wide 
range  of  opportunities  exists  in  the  profession  of  engineering.  This  vista 
is  becoming  increasingly  broad  because  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  technology 
m  today’s  society,  and  the  influence  of  technology  on  many  of  the  activitie's 
in  business  and  industry.  In  addition,  engineering  has  proven  to  be  an 
excellent  background  for  assignments  which  in  themselves  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  classified  as  professional  engineering.  As  a  result,  there  are  many 
fields  in  which  an  engineering  graduate’s  professional  development  may 
take  place  regardless  of  his  branch  of  specialization  as  an  undergraduate. 

In  general  engineering  practice  in  business,  industry,  and  all  levels 
of  government  there  is  an  unlimited  variety  of  activities  appealing  to  the 
varied  interest  of  the  individual;  design,  industrial  research,  development, 
technical  administration,  construction,  sales  and  production,  to  list  a  few. 

Although  students  are  asked  to  indicate  a  tentative  choice  of  major 
field  in  their  application  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  this 
choice  does  not  seriously  affect  their  programs  of  study  until  after  the 
second  year  of  engineering.  There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  various 
degree  programs  even  in  the  third  year,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  change 
the  major  course  of  study  with  minimum  requirements  to  be  made  up. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  engineering,  a  student  is  expected  to  further 
investigate  the  fields  of  engineering  so  that  his  choice  of  a  major  is  made 
on  increased  evidence  he  may  accumulate  in  his  reading,  his  visits  to  plants 
and  engineering  projects,  his  talks  with  people  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  various  fields  and  in  general,  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  variety  of 
opportunities  open  to  engineers. 

Civil  Engineering  relates  to  works  in  connection  with  trans¬ 
portation,  such  as  highways  and  traffic,  railways  and  canals;  to 
structural  works,  such  as  bridges,  buildings,  dams,  piers  and  many 
other  structures  constructed  in  wood,  steel  or  reinforced  concrete ; 
to  sanitary  works  and  works  which  have  to  do  with  water,  such 
as  the  collection,  purification  and  distribution  of  water  for  a 
municipal  supply ;  the  collection,  treatment  and  disposal  of  sewage : 
the  drainage  of  some  lands  and  the  irrigation  of  others.  In  all 
of  these  fields  of  work,  technical  knowledge  is  required  for  the 
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execution  of  successful  designs,  and  for  proper  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Electrical  Engineering  is  a  profession  whose  members  en¬ 
gage  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities.  They  work  in  the  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  equipment  for  generation,  trans¬ 
mission,  and  utilization  of  electrical  energy.  They  are  concerned 
with  all  phases  of  the  electrical  transmission  of  information  such 
as  radio,  television  and  telephone.  Data  processing  equipment  and 
computers  used  by  business,  industry  and  government  are  included 
in  their  major  area  of  interest.  Much  of  the  equipment  used  in 
maintaining  our  national  security  is  powered  and  controlled  by 
electric  and  electronic  mechanisms.  The  uses  for  electrical  sys¬ 
tems  seem  unlimited  and  the  scope  of  the  electrical  engineers’ 
activities  increases  as  rapidly  as  new  applications  are  found. 

Mechanical  Engineering  attracts  those  engineers  who  are 
interested  in:  propulsion  ranging  from  hydraulic  jets  and  pro¬ 
pellers  to  rockets;  power  generation  ranging  from  solar  heat 
engines  to  nuclear  power  plants;  explosions  of  all  types  extending 
from  the  housed  explosion  in  the  internal  combustion  engine  to 
free  bomb-type  explosion ;  heating,  refrigeration  and  air  condition¬ 
ing  ranging  in  application  from  human  comfort  to  the  cooling 
of  vacuum  tubes;  structures  subjected  to  motion  extending  from 
printing  presses  and  computers  to  guided  missiles. 

Mechanical  engineers  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  design 
of  this  variety  of  machines,  products  and  equipment,  but  also  with 
the  design  and  operation  of  the  factories,  mills,  and  plants  in  which 
manufacturing  and  processing  takes  place. 

The  materials  and  systems  used  by  the  mechanical  engineer, 
commonly  have  serious  personnel  and  public  safety  hazards  from 
explosion,  material  failure,  fire  and  contamination.  It  is  a  mechani¬ 
cal  engineer’s  challenge  to  recognize  these  hazards  and  so  deal  with 
them  that  his  total  contribution  to  society  will  be  constructive. 

The  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering  degree  programs  at 
Santa  Clara  are  accredited  by  the  Engineering  Council  for  Professional 
Development.  This  Council  reflects  the  nationwide  concensus  of  the  type 
and  quality  of  programs  that  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  individual 
and  the  organizations  with  which  he  will  be  engaged. 

With  the  increased  complexity  of  our  technolo^,  and  the  increased 
emphasis  on  research  and  development  activities,  it  is  evident  that  a  four 
year  formal  preparation  is  inadequate  for  many  of  these  assignments. 
For  the  same  reason,  those  students  who  will  join  the  engineering  profes¬ 
sion  as  teachers  will  wish  advance  study  in  engineering,  'the  undergradu¬ 
ate  programs  at  Santa  Clara  have  proven  to  be  a  solid  background  for  the 
graduates  who  have  enrolled  in  graduate  study  at  universities  throughout 
the  country.  Students  who  have  indicated  their  ability  and  interest  by  achiev¬ 
ing  above  average  undergraduate  records  are  strongly  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  formal  education. 

PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

A  man’s  professional  growth  may  be  divided  into  three  phases:  his 
formal  education,  the  period  as  an  engineer-in-training,  and  his  career  as 
a  professional  engineer.  To  create  the  environment  which  will  encourage 
participation  in  professional  activities,  the  College  of  Engineering  sponsors 
the  following  activities : 
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The  Engineering  Society  —  The  society’s  membership  in¬ 
cludes  all  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Elected  student  officers  organize  and  direct  the  group’s  activi¬ 
ties^  which  include:  weekly  meetings,  to  which  prominent 
engineers  are  invited  to  speak  on  current  engineering  prob¬ 
lems  ;  ^  the  annual  Engineers’  Ball,  Open  House,  publications 
and  similar  college  activities. 

In  addition,  student  branches  of  the  national  professional  societies 
meet  frequently.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students  enrolled  in  the  de¬ 
partment  which  the  group  represents.  Membership  in  the  student  branches 
is  readily  transferred  to  the  senior  chapters  of  the  societies  upon  gradua¬ 
tion.  These  societies  include: 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
and  the  INSTITUTE  OF  RADIO  ENGINEERS  (Joint  Branch) 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 

TAU  BETA  PI 

The  California  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  Tau  Beta  Pi  Association  was 
installed  to  give  increased  recognition  to  outstanding  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment.  Tau  Beta  Pi  is  a  National  Engineering  Honor  Society  whose 
members  are  selected  for  outstanding  scholastic  accomplishment. 

HONOR  STANDING 

Honor  standing  is  granted  by  the  Dean  of  Engineering  each  semes¬ 
ter  to  those  students  who  maintain  a  high  scholastic  achievement.  Stu¬ 
dents  with  Honor  Standing  are  normally  allowed  greater  freedom  in 
course  selection  and  the  amount  of  work  they  can  undertake  in  a 
semester. 

Graduation  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  University  based  on  the 
work  of  the  four  years. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Freshman 


To  qualify  for  Freshman  standing  in  the  College  of  Engineering, 
applicants  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  and  must 
present  no  less  than  sixteen  units  including  the  following: 


English  .  3 

Foreign  Language  (one 

language)  .  2 

Algebra  . 2 

Geometry  .  1 


Trigonometry  .  '/2 

History  .  1 

Chemistry  .  1 

Physics  .  1 

Unprescribed  .  4'/2 


It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  unprescribed  units  be  in  Math¬ 
ematics,  Languages,  Natural  or  Social  Sciences.  Applicants  who  offer  a 
list  of  subjects  not  in  accordance  with  the  above  will  be  admitted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Admissions  Committee,  based  on  their  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  achievement  and  their  high  school  record. 
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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS: 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  engineering  are 
required  to  take  the  following  examinations: 

The  scholastic  aptitude  test  (morning  program). 

Achievement  test  in  advanced  mathematics,  and  any  two  of  the 
following:  English,  Physics,  Chemistry  (afternoon  program). 

The  entrance  examinations  are  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examin¬ 
ation  Board  and  are  offered  at  many  locations  throughout  the  world. 
Students  living  in  the  West  should  write  to  Educational  Testing  Service, 
Box  27896,  Los  Angeles  27,  requesting  the  application  form  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  examination  dates  and  locations.  Students  living  in  the  East 
should  write  Educational  Testing  Service,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

Candidates  may  choose  any  date  they  wish,  or  divide  the  tests  among 
two  or  more  dates  in  the  same  or  in  different  years.  A  candidate  should 
plan  to  have  completed  the  required  series  of  tests  not  later  than  the 
March  test  date  of  his  senior  year.  The  Board  should  be  requested  to  send 
scores  directly  to  the  University  of  Santa  Clara. 


WHEN  TO  APPLY: 

It  is  recommended  that  a  test  application  form  and  test  information 
be  obtained  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  not  later  than 
October  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school.  The  procedure  for  making 
application  for  admission  to  the  University  may  be  found  on  page  43.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  application  for  admission  to  the  University  be  submitted 
by  April  1. 


MATHEMATICAL  ACHIEVEMENT 

Only  those  students  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  second 
course  in  Calculus  and  Analytical  Geometry  will  be  permitted  to  register 
in  the  first  course  in  Physics  which  is  offered  concurrently.  Applicants 
who  would  normally  be  admitted  except  for  their  mathematical  achieve¬ 
ment  will  be  notified  of  this  condition.  Remedial  mathematics  courses 
in  effect  add  an  additional  year  to  the  degree  program.  This  additional 
year  can  be  eliminated  by  enrolling  in  a  summer  program  in  mathemat¬ 
ics  before  entering  the  freshman  year.  A  summer  program  of  this  type 
is  offered  at  Santa  Clara. 

ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING: 

A  student  transferring  to  Santa  Clara  to  complete  his  engineering 
program  must : 

1.  Undertake  all  courses  listed  for  the  degree  for  which  he  cannot 
present  a  substantial  equivalent  from  his  previous  work.  Only 
courses  passed  with  a  “C”,  or  better  at  accredited  schools,  will 
be  accepted.  Courses  in  theology  are  required  of  Catholic  stu¬ 
dents  during  each  semester  of  enrollment  but  need  not  be  made 
up  by  transfer  students. 

2.  Comprehensive  examinations  may  be  required  for  admission  to 
the  upper  division  work  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on 
Admissions. 
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THE  ENGINEERING  CURRICULUM 

The  three  programs  in  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
Ere  piEnned  Eround  e  common  core  of  courses  which  will  provide  i 

1.  A  thorough  preparation  in  the  basic  sciences  of  physics,  chemis¬ 
try  and  mathematics. 

2.  The  general  application  of  these  sciences  as  developed  in  the 
engineering  fundanientals:  Mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids, 
properties  of  materials,  thermodynamics,  electricity  and  mag¬ 
netism. 

3.  Assistance  in  further  developing  the  ability  to  communicate 
orally,  or  by  written  and  pictorial  presentations. 

4.  Additional  study  in  the  humanities,  including  the  social  sciences, 
theology  and  philosophy. 

The  professional  subjects  pertaining  to  the  particular  areas  of  Civil, 
Electrical^  and  Mechanical  Engineering  are  developed  primarily  in  the 
upper  division.  With  these  courses  and  the  Senior  Thesis  an  opportunity 
exists  to  integrate^  the  basic  and  fundamental  knowledge  as  applied  to 
the  area  of  specialization. 


REQUIRED  COURSES  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 

IN  ENGINEERING 

Course  No.  Subject  Units 

Math.  3A,  3B,  4A,  4B,  119  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus, 

Differential  Equations  15 

Physics  8,  9,  10  General  Physics  12 

Chemistry  4A,  4B  General  and  Solid  State  Chemistry  7 

M.E.  3  Engineering  Graphics  3 

C.E.  14  Mechanics-Statics  2 

C.E.  16  Mechanics-Dynamics  3 

C.E.  116,  166  Mechanics  of  Materials  4 

M.E.  121,  123,  131,  133  Thermo-fluid  Mechanics  8 

E.E.  135,  136  Intro.  Elec.  Engr.  and  Electronics  8 

C.E.,  E.E.,  or  M.E.  170A,  170B  Senior  Thesis  2 

C.E.,  E.E.,  or  M.E.  198  Senior  Seminar  1 

Theology  5,  6,  7,  8,  107,  108, 

109,  110  Theology  (See  Note  1)  4 

Philosophy  61,  62,  63,  64  Philosophy  6 

English  lA,  IB  Composition  and  Literature  6 

Liberal  Electives  15 

Speech  1  Fundamentals  of  Expression  2 


Military  Science  1,  2,  3,  4  Basic  Course,  R.O.T.C.  (See  Note  2)  6 

Note  1 — Not  required  for  non-Catholic  students.  Equivalent  semester 
units  must  be  substituted. 

Note  2 — Required  of  all  students  unless  exempted  for  reasons  of  health 
or  previous  service. 
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ADDITIONAL  COURSES  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  MAJOR  DEPARTMENTS 


Civil  Engineering 


Course  No. 

Subject 

Units 

C.E.  6 

Surveying 

3 

C.E.  122,  123,  124,  172 

173,  174 

Structures 

15 

C.E.  126,  176 

Soil  Mechanics 

4 

C.E.  142 

Highways 

3 

C.E.  131 

Sanitary  Engineering 

3 

Technical  Electives 

12 

Electrical  Engineering 

M.E.  10 

Manufacturing  Processes 

3 

M.E.  141 

Heat  Transfer 

3 

E.E.127,  137 

Int.  Circuits,  Machines 

9 

E.E.  139 

Intermediate  Electronics 

4 

E.E.  152 

Adv.  Circuits 

3 

E.E.  153 

Electrical  Fields 

3 

E.E.  160 

Control  Systems 

4 

Technical  Electives 

11 

Mechanical  Engineering 

M.E.  10 

Manufacturing  Processes 

3 

M.E.  124 

Thermo-fluid  Mechanics 

4 

M.E.  140 

Heat  Transfer 

4 

M.E.  118,  119 

Machines  Design  i 

6 

M.E.  144 

Advanced  Dynamics 

3 

Technical  Electives 

20 

LIBERAL  ELECTIVES 

Liberal  Electives.  The  Engineering  program  requires  a  minimum 
of  15  units  of  liberal  elective  credit  in  addition  to  English  lA  and  IB, 
and  Speech  1.  Courses  may  be  selected  from  the  following  areas: 

English  History  Sociology 

Political  Science  Speech  Psychology 

Economics  Language  Philosophy 


ACADEMIC  INFORMATION 

STUDENT  CLASSIFICATION  —  Class  rank  in  engineering  is  based 
upon  the  number  of  units  earned  which  are  applicable  to  the  engi¬ 
neering  degree  program.  Freshman  0-33  Sophomore  34-66 
Junior  67--101  Senior  102  and  over 

SEMESTER  SCHEDULES  —  The  normal  semester  schedule  is  18 
units.  No  student  may  carry  in  excess  of  19  units  in  a  semester  unless 
he  has  Honor  Standing  and  the  written  permission  of  the  Dean. 
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ACADEMIC  STANDARDS  —  Complete  academic  standards  for  the 
University  are  shown  on  page  46. 

In  summary  they  are : 

1.  A  freshman  who  has  a  deficiency  of  seven  grade  points  will  be 
placed  on  probation. 

2.  All  other  students  whose  average  in  any  semester  falls  below  a 
2.0  (C  average)  will  be  placed  on  probation. 

3.  A  student  is  rernoved  from  academic  probation  when  he  earns 
a  C  average  during  the  semester  he  is  on  probation. 

4.  A  student  who  does  not  remove  his  probation  is  subject  to  sus¬ 
pension  for  a  minimum  of  one  semester. 

5.  A  ‘'C”  average  in  all  courses  with  an  Engineering  College  num¬ 
ber  must  be  earned  in  order  to  be  recommended  for  a  degree. 
Students  who  have  failed  to  earn  this  average  will  be  required 
to  repeat  low  achievement  courses  or  enroll  in  additional  courses. 

NORMAL  TIME  REQUIREMENTS  —  The  average  student  will 
be  able  to  complete  a  degree  program  in  eight  semesters.  Those 
students  who  are  deficient  in  mathematics,  or  who  must  assume 
part-time  off  campus  jobs,  or  who  add  additional  programs  to  their 
engineering  program  will  require  nine  or  ten  semesters. 

FRESHMAN  ORIENTATION  —  In  addition  to  the  orientation  lec¬ 
tures  for  all  Freshman  Students  during  the  three  days  following  Fresh¬ 
man  registration  in  the  Fall,  the  College  of  Engineering  will  present 
a  series  of  orientation  lectures  during  the  first  semester  for  Fresh¬ 
men  enrolled  in  Engineering.  The  series  will  include  discussions  of 
the  ^  Engineering  Profession,  information  about  the  various  fields  of 
engineering,  suggestions  on  methods  of  increasing  the  learning  exper¬ 
ience,  and  expansion  of  the  goals  of  the  engineering  program. 

During  the  freshman  year,  engineering  students  should  purchase  a 
slide  rule  of  the  log  log  duplex  decitrig  type  and  acquire  facility  in  its  use. 
Every  student  must  be  prepared  to  take  a  written  examination  in  the 
practical  use  of  this  slide  rule  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 

R.O.T.C.  —  Unless  excused  for  reasons  of  health  or  prior  military  ser¬ 
vice,  all  freshman  and  sophomore  students  are  required  to  enroll  in  the 
Basic  Course  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  Students  follow¬ 
ing  an  engineering  program  of  study  who  are  also  enrolled  in  the 
junior  and  senior  year  Advanced  Course  will  usually  require  more  than 
the  normal  four  years  in  the  University  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  curricula  in  Engineering  require  140  credits  for  graduation. 

At  least  two  summer  vacations  must  be  spent  on  engineering  work 
before  graduation.  A  detailed  report  of  this  work  must  be  handed  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  within  one  month  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

Residence  of  at  least  one  year  immediately  preceding  graduation  is 
required  for  the  granting  of  any  undergraduate  degree. 

Senior  Thesis.  The  Senior  Thesis  provides  a  student  with  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  an  original  investigation  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
the  momentum  of  progress  being  supplied  primarily  by  the  student’s 
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enthusiasm,  interest  and  effort.  The  project  is  scheduled  throughout  the 
senior  year  and  must  be  submitted  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  his 
final  examinations. 

It  is  felt  that  a  good  undergraduate  thesis : 

(1)  Would  involve  an  element  of  originality.  It  should  be  an  inves¬ 
tigation  on  the  frontier  of  the  student’s  knowledge. 

(2)  Should  require  an  element  of  design,  an  element  of  equipment 
assembly  and  utilization  of  instrumentation  and  a  test  program. 

(3)  Includes  successful  evaluation  of  results  utilizing  sound  test 
techniques  and  application  of  fundamentals  of  engineering.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  evaluation  require  an  extension  of  previous 
information  to  cope  with  the  thesis  project. 

The  Department  Chairman  appoints  a  thesis  advisor.  The  advisor 
will  approve  the  thesis  subject  and  method  of  approach,  the  outline  of 
the  thesis  project,  the  initial  drafts  and  final  copy  of  the  report  as  the 
project  develops. 
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PROGRAM  ARRANGEMENT 


FRESHMEN 


Fall  Semester 

Theol.  5  (Old  Testament) 
Mil.  Sci.  1  (Basic  Course) 
Math.  3A  (Anal.  Geom.  & 
Calculus  ) 

Engl.  lA  (Comp.  &  Lit.) 
Liberal  Elective 
Liberal  Elective 
Speech  1  ( Fundamentals ) 
M.E.  3  (Engr.  Graphics)  or 
M.E.  10  (Materials  & 
Processes ) 


R  L 
2 

2  1 

3 

3 

3 


1  6 


U 

V2 

V/2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 


2  3  3 


18 


Spring  Semester 

Theol.  6  (Life  of  Christ) 
Mil.  Sci.  2  (Basic  Course) 
Math.  3B  ( Anal.  Geom.  & 
Calculus  ) 

Engl.  IB  (Comp.  &  Lit.) 
Liberal  Elective 
Phys.  8  (General  Physics) 
M.E.  3  (Engr.  Graphics')  or 
M.E.  10  (Materials  & 
Processes) 
or 

C.E.  6A  ( Surveying)  * 


‘C.E.  6A  suggested  for  Civil  Engineering.  Enroll  in  M.E.  3  Fall  Semester. 


R  L  U 
2  1/2 
2  1  11/2 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3  4 

1  6  3 

2  3  3 

2  3  3 


18 


SOPHOMORE 


Fall  Semester 

Theol.  7  (Church  History  I) 
Mil.  Sci.  3  (Basic  Course) 
Math.  4 A  (Calculus) 

Phys.  9  (General  Physics) 
Chem.  4 A  (General  Chemistry) 
C.E.  14  (Mechanics  I-Statics) 
Liberal  Elective 


R  L  U 
2  1/2 
2  1  11/2 
3  3 

3  3  4 

3  3  4 

2  2 

3 


Spring  Semester 
Theol.  8  (Church  History  II) 
Mil.  Sci.  4  (Basic  Course) 
Math.  4B  (Calculus) 

Phys.  10  (General  Physics) 
Chem.  4B  ( Solid  State 
Chemistry) 

C.E.  16  (Mechanics  II- 
Dynamics ) 

Liberal  Electives 


R  L  U 
2  1/2 
2  1  11/2 
3  3 

3  3  4 

3  3 

3  3 

3 


18 


18 


JUNIOR 


Fall  Semester  R  L 

Theol  107  (God  and  Creation)  2 

Phil.  61  (First  Principles)  3 

Math.  119  (Diff.  Equations)  3 

C.E.  116  (Mech.  Materials)  3 

C.E.  166  (Materials  Lab.)  3 

M.E.  121  ( Thermo-fluid 

Mech.  I)  3 

M.E.  131  ( Thermo-fluid 

Lab.)  3 

E.E.  135  (Elements  of  E.E.)  3  3 


U  Spring  Semester 

1/2  Theol.  108  (The  Redeemer 
11/2  and  Grace) 

3  Phil.  62  (Nature  of  Man) 

3  E.E.  136  (Electronics) 

1  M.E.  123  ( Thermo-fluid 

Mech.  II) 

3  M.E.  133  (Thermo-fluid 

Mech.  Lab.) 

1  Department  Requirements  * 

4 


R  L  U 

2  1/2 

3  11/2 

3  3  4 

3  3 

3  1 

8 


17 


18 


R  L 

U 

•CIVIL 

C.E.  122B  (Strucmres) 

3 

3 

C.E.  172  (Structural  Design) 

6 

2 

Technical  Electives 

3 

8 

•ELECTRICAL 

E.E.  137  (Inter.  Circuits) 

5 

5 

Technical  Electives 

3 

8 

•MECHANICAL 

M.E.  118  (Machine  Design) 

3 

Technical  Eleaives 

5 

8 
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SENIOR 

Fall  Semester 

R 

I  V 

Spring  Semester 

Theol.  109  (Sacraments)^ 

2 

1/2 

Theol.  110  (Matrimony) 

Phil,  6,  3  (Know.  &  Reality) 

3 

11/2 

Phil.  64  (Morals) 

170A  (Thesis) 

1 

17 OB  (Thesis) 

Dept.  Requirements* 

15 

198  (Senior  Seminar') 
Dept.  Requirements  * 

18 


R  L  U 
2  1/2 
3  IVi 

1 

1  1 

14 


18 


*CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


Pall  Semester  R  L  U 

C.E.  123A  (Structures)  _  3  3 

C.E.  173B  (Structural  Design)  6  2 

C.E.  126A  ( Soil  Mechanics)  3  3 

C.E.  176  (Soil  Mech.  Lab.)  3  1 

Technical  Electives  6 


15 


Spring  Semester  R  L  U 

C.E.  124A  (Structures')  3  3 

C.E.  174D  (Structural  Design)  6  2 
C.E.  142A  (Highways)  2  3  3 

C.E.  131A  (Sanitary  Engr.)  2  2 

C.E.  181  (Sanitary  Engr.  Lab.)  3  1 

Technical  Electives  3 


14 


^ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


Fall  Semester  R  L  U 

E.E.  127  (Int.  Machines')  3  3  4 

E.E.  139  (Int.  Electronics)  3  3  4 

E.E.  152  (Adv.  Circuits)  3  3 

Technical  Electives  4 


15 


Spring  Semester  R  L  U 

E.E.  160  (Control  Systems)  3  3  4 

M.E.  141  (Heat  Transfer)  3  3 

E.E.  153  (Electrical  Fields')  3  3 

Technical  Electives  4 


14 


^MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


Fall  Semester 

M.E.  119  (Machine  Design) 
M.E.  124  .Thermo-Fluids) 
M.E.  144  (Adv.  Dynamics) 
Technical  Electives 


R  L  V 

2  3  3 

3  3  4 

3  3 

5 


Spring  Semester 

M.E.  140  (Heat  Transfer) 

Technical  Electives 


15 


TECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 


Civil  Engineering 

C.E.  110  Hydraulics 

C.E.  125  Strucmral  Analysis  II 

C.E.  128  Foundation  Design 

C.E.  161  City  and  Regional  Planning 

C.E.  164  Traffic  Engineering 

C.E.  167  Advanced  Mechanical 

Properties  of  Materials 

Math.  110  Advanced  Engineering  Mathematics 
M.E.  151  Advanced  Stress  Analysis  _ 

M.E.  152  Advanced  Fluid  Mechanics 


R 


L  U 
3 
3 

3 

4 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


R  L  U 
3  3  4 

10 


14 


Electrical  Engineering 

E.E.  128  (Advanced  Elect.  Machines) 
E.E.  140  (Advanced  Electronics') 

E.E.  156  (Intro.  Information  Theory) 
E.E.  162  (Electrical  Design) 

E.E.  164  (Power  System  Studies) 

E.E.  165  (Power  Networks) 


R  L  U 
3  3  4 

3  3  4 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 

2  2 


Other  electives  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  and  up  to  3  units  of  ad¬ 
vanced  Military  Science  may  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  above  listed  electives. 
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Mechanical  Engineering 


M.E.  120  Machine  Design 
M.E.  142  (Heat  Transfer^ 

M.E.  143  (Machine  Vibrations) 

M.E.  145  (Propulsion  Systems) 

M.E.  147  (Metallurgy) 

M.E.  150  (Heat.,  Vent.  &  Air  Conditioning) 
M.E.  151  (Advanced  Stress  Analysis) 

M.E.  152  (Advanced  Fluid  Mechanics) 

B.A.  160  (Industrial  Org.  Mgmt.) 

Econ.  150  (Labor  Problems) 

M.E.  161  (Management  Controls) 


R  L  V 
2  1  3 

2  3  3 

2  2 

3  3  4 

1  3  2 

3  3  4 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 
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EDUCATIONAL  POLICY,  PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

An  an  integral  part  of  a  Jesuit  University,  the  College  of  Law  aims 
at  developing  lawyers  who  are  competent  and  ethical.  To  this  end,  a 
three  year  full-time  curriculum  is  offered  which  is  directed  to  a  study’ of 
the  processes  by  which  the  courts  and  other  judicial  bodies  decide  our 
controversies,  and  a  study  of  the  legal  rules  and  principles  which  guide 
them. 

The  College  of  Law  aims  at  developing  thorough  training  in  the 
fundamental  processes,  principles  and  reasonings  of  English  and 
American  Law,  with  emphasis  on  modifications  peculiar  to  the  State 
of  California.  It  strives  to  develop  in  its  students  a  high  moral  regard 
for  the  law  that  they  may  better  appreciate  the  great  contribution  that 
the  legal  profession  can  make  to  society. 

The  general  method  of  instruction  followed  is  the  Case  System  in 
which  the  student  is  called  upon  to  anlyze  and  discuss  selected  cases 
from  various  jurisdictions.  This  system  is  often  supplemented  by  lec¬ 
tures  based  upon  the  individual  professor’s  professional  experience.  The 
constant  effort  is  to  challenge  the  student’s  mind  as  well  as  to  guide 
him  in  his  search  for  knowledge. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  College  of  Law  that  the  most  effective  teaching  frequently 
is  not  teaching  in  any  formal  sense;  nor  is  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
character  developed  by  merely  imparting  information  in  formal  school 
sessions.  With  these  convictions  in  mind,  the  College  of  Law  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  greatest  intimacy  and  contact 
between  teacher  and  student  during  formal  sessions  of  class  and 
throughout  the  day.  The  faculty  offices  are  located  only  a  few  steps 
from  the  library  and  all  of  the  full-time  faculty  members  are  required 
to  hold  themselves  available  for  consultation  with  students  throughout 
the  day. 


PRE-LEGAL  PREPARATION 

Beyond  the  requirements  of  entrance,  no  specified  pre-legal  course  is 
demanded;  however,  since  the  emphasis  in  any  legal  education  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  upon  the  development  of  the  ability  to  analyze  and  synthesize, 
and  then  to  give  clarity  and  conciseness  to  the  expression  of  this  ability, 
those  undergraduate  courses  which  advance  this  general  development 
should  be  pursued.  Any  subject  may  be  taught  and  studied  from  an  ana¬ 
lytical  point  of  view,  including  those  of  the  fine  arts,  so  that  any  sound 
program  leading  to  an  academic  degree  may  be  followed.  However,  there 
are  certain  subjects  which  undoubtedly  lend  themselves  more  to  this 
growth  than  others:  philosophy,  logic,  mathematics,  the  physical  sciences, 
social  sciences,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  a  student  in  law  is  the  ability 
to  express  his  learning  in  clear,  concise  terms.  Having  once  analyzed  a 
problem,  the  process  is  futile  without  the  ability  to  express  those  thoughts 
in  adequate  written  and  oral  English.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that 
all  pre-legal  students  avail  themselves  of  three  years  of  college  English, 
emphasizing  expository  and  argumentative  composition,  both  written  and 
oral.  Since  all  examinations  in  the  College  of  Law  and  before  the  State 
Bar  of  California  are  written,  this  suggestion  is  most  vital. 
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Finally,  it  is  imperative  that  good  study-habits  be  developed.  Be¬ 
yond  the  mere  expenditure  of  time,  there  must  be  a  planned,  mature, 
self-scheduled  and  self-disciplined  program  of  study.  Those  pre-legal  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  capable  of  tackling,  organizing  and  successfully  conclud¬ 
ing  a  research  problem  on  their  own  initiative  will  find  the  three  year 
study  of  law  both  stimulating  and  highly  profitable. 

LAW  LIBRARY 

The  Law  Library  is  located  in  Bergin  Hall,  a  building  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  College  of  Law.  The  Law  Library  is  the  laboratory  of 
the  law  student.  It  has  been  developed  as  the  working  library  for  the 
staff  and  students  of  the  College  of  Law. 

The  rapidly  growing  collection  contains  all  the  required  materials 
of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  It  consists  of  carefully 
selected  materials  in  the  fields  of  Anglo-American  Statutory,  Decisional, 
Text  Book  and  Periodical  sources. 

The  text  collection  is  classified  and  catalogued  by  author,  subject  and 
title  entry.  The  Librarian  issues  a  quarterly  Library  Bulletin  to  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  College  of  Law,  reporting  new  additions  in  library  literature, 
and  library  news  of  interest  to  faculty  and  students. 

MOOT  COURT 

The  College  of  Law  maintains  two  practice  court  programs:  The 
Trial  Moot  Court  and  the  Appellate  Moot  Court.  Both  programs  are 
conducted  by  Student  Committees  under  general  faculty  supervision. 

Trial  Moot  Court 

Actual  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  are  tried  in  an  authentic  trial 
court  atmosphere.  The  Student  Committee  prepares  the  facts  from  re¬ 
ported  cases,  assigns  witnesses  and  gives  them  their  testimony.  Third 
year  law  students,  acting  as  attorneys  for  the  parties,  interview  the  wit¬ 
nesses  in  order  to  prepare  their  case  for  trial.  All  necessary  pleadings 
and  other  papers  are  prepared  and  filed  with  the  Court.  Each  case  is 
then  tried  before  a  judge  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  local 
Bench  and  Bar.  The  jury  is  constituted  from  the  students  and  their 
friends. 

At  trial,  the  student  attorneys  present  the  evidence,  examine  and 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  and  make  their  closing  arguments  The 
jury  deliberates  and  a  verdict  is  rendered.  The  trial  judge  then  holds 
a  critique  for  the  student  attorneys  and  other  participants. 

Appellate  Moot  Court 

This  program  is  required  of  our  second  year  students. 

Again  a  Student  Committee  selects  and  prepares  the  record  of  the 
cases  to  be  argued.  The  Committee  also  assigns  counsel  for  the  various 
cases  and  directs  the  operation  of  the  program.  The  Court  consists  of 
members  of  the  local  Bench  and  Bar.  Occasionally,  a  member  of  the 
Law  Faculty  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Court. 

A  Law  Faculty  Committee  selects  the  outstanding  advocates  in  this 
program  to  represent  the  College  of  Law  in  the  State  and  National 
Appellate  Moot  Court  Competitions. 

In  order  to  facilitate  student-faculty  liaison  in  the  operations  of 
both  Moot  Court  programs,  a  Faculty  Moderator  is  assigned  to  each 
program  by  the  Dean. 

The  Law  Faculty  believes  that  these  programs  best  prepare  the 
student  for  the  actual  practice  of  law  at  the  trial  and  appellate  levels. 
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THE  STUDENT  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  Student  Bar  Association  is  the  student  governing  body  of  the 
College  of  Law.  This  organization  includes  all  students  in  the  College. 
Our  Student  Bar  Association  is  a  charter  member  of  the  American 
Law  Students  Association  sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
ihe  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  among  the  law  students 
a  consciousness  of  professional  responsibility  and  to  provide  a  medium 
lor  the  promotion  of  student  activities  generally.  The  Student  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  IS  responsible  for  the  delegation  of  tutors  in  the  tutoring  pro¬ 
gram  and  for  the  staffing  of  the  Student  Moot  Court  Committees. 

TUTOR  PROGRAM 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  Faculty  Moderator,  outstanding  second 
^nd  third  year  students  are  selected  to  carry  on  a  program  of  tutorship 
for  first  year  law  students  This  is  a  program  in  which  the  second  and 
third  year  students  contribute  their  time,  energy  and  experience,  and 
m  particular,  their  knowledge  to  the  freshman  law  students.  Upon  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  College  of  Law,  the  tutor  selected  contacts  his  group,  con¬ 
sisting  of  not  more  than  four  freshmen.  He  advises  them  that  he  is 
available  at  all  times  for  assistance  in  the  study  of  law.  He  indicates  to 
them  the  methods  of  approach  and  application.  The  tutor  gives  his 
group  an  examination,  corrects  the  papers,  and  advises  the  group  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  results  are  then  presented  to  the  full-time  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  in  charge,  who  then  discusses  the  problems,  if  any,  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  freshman  law  student. 

Group  seminars  are  held  weekly  under  the  direction  of  the  group 
leader. 

This  is  a  voluntary  program. 

THE  SANTA  CLARA  LAWYER 

The^  student  publication  of  the  College  of  Law  is  the  “Santa  Clara 
Lawyer,”  published  four  times  during  the  academic  year. 

1.  Admission  to  First  Year 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Law  is  on  a  selective  basis.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Admissions  will  consider  carefully  the  qualifications  of  each 
applicant  as  to  character,  intellectual  ability,  the  prospect  for  success 
in  law  studies  and  professional  promise. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  professional  curriculum  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  must  have 
completed  at  least  three  years  of  undergraduate  study  towards  a  bacca¬ 
laureate  degree  in  a  university  or  college  of  approved  standing.  The 
applicant  must  have  earned  at  least  90  semester  or  135  quarter  units  of 
credit.  Courses  without  intellectual  content  of  substantial  value  are  not 
regarded  as  acceptable. 

The  applicant  must  have  obtained  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least 
2.50  on  a  4  point  scale  for  all  work  undertaken. 

The  applicant  must  have  achieved  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Law 
School  Admission  Test  given  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  In¬ 
quiries  concerning  this  test  should  be  addressed  to  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  to  the 
Office  of  the  Dean,  College  of  Law,  University  of  Santa  Clara. 

The  applicant  must  submit  with  his  application  at  least  three  letters 
of  recommendation  as  to  his  character  and  integrity.  Whenever  possible, 
the  references  should  include  a  member  of  the  Bar. 
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Students  beginning  their  professional  work  are  admitted  only  in 
September. 

2.  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Applicants  who  have  completed  one  year  of  study  in  a  three  ypr 
program  in  a  law  school  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  which  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
may  be  considered  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  with  credit  for 
not‘.ihore  than  one  year  of  study.  The  applicant’s  undergraduate  record 
mu^t  be  such  that  he  would  have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  College 
of  Law  as  a  first  year  student.  The  work  for  which  credit  is  sought 
must  have  been  of  superior  quality.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  will 
evaluate  the  applicant’s  record  and  determine  the  credit  to  be  allowed 
towards  graduation.  The  applicant  must  be  eligible  for  readmission  to 
the  law  school  previously  attended.  No  student  will  be  admitted  to 
alvanced  standing  as  a  special  student.  The  student  who  is  admitted 
to  advanced  standing  must  complete  his  last  two  academic  years  in 
residence  in  the  College  of  Law. 

3.  Combined  Program  .  ,  ^  „  r 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  m  the  College  of 

Business  Administration  of  the  University  of  Santa  Clara,  inay  enter 
into  a  course  of  study,  the  successful  completion  of  which  will  enable 
them  to  apply  credits  from  the  first  year  of  the  College  of  Law  towards 
the  requirements  for  the  appropriate  Bachelor  Degree.  The  combined 
program  enables  the  student  to  obtain  a  college  degree  and  a  Bachelor 
of  Laws  degree  in  six  years. 

Those  students  who  are  interested  in  the  combined  program  should 
consult  with  their  respective  Dean  concerning  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program. 

4.  Military  Science 

Candidates  for  a  law  degree  who  qualify  for  and  are  selected  for 
the  Advanced  Course  Military  Science  may  be  commissioned  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Advanced  program  and  be  delayed  from  reporting  on 
active  duty  for  a  maximum  period  of  three  years  to  obtain  a  Bachelor  of 
Laws  degree  to  include  an  opportunity  to  take  the  bar  examination  given 
next  after  graduation  in  the  State  of  their  choice. 

5.  Auditors  j..  .  -r 

Members  of  the  Bench  or  Bar  may  be  enrolled  as  auditors  m  specific 

subjects  in  the  fields  of  their  profession!  interests.  Such  persons  pay  the 
prescribed  auditor’s  fee,  but  take  no  examinations  and  receive  no  aca¬ 
demic  credit  for  the  work  completed. 

6.  Admission  Procedure 

a)  A  student  seeking  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  should  file 
an  application  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University.  The  required  appli¬ 
cation  form  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  or  the  Office  of  the 
Dean.  The  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  service  fee  in  the 
amount  of  $5.00. 

b)  It  is  necessary  that  all  applicants  take  the  Law  School  Admis¬ 
sion  Test.  Information  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  test  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  College  of  Law  or  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

c)  The  application  must  be  supported  by  official  transcripts  of  the 
student’s  complete  academic  record  at  each  institution  previously  attended. 
An  applicant  still  pursuing  his  pre-legal  studies  should  present  transcripts 
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of  the  work  completed  to  date  and  the  courses  in  which  he  is  presently 
enrolled. 

d)  Upon  notification  that  the  application  for  admission  has  been 
approved,  information  will  be  forwarded  as  to  the  date  of  registration. 

e)  Upon  notification  of  acceptance,  it  is  necessary  that  a  check  or 
money  order  in  the  amount  of  $50.00  be  forwarded  to  the  Admissions  Office 
of  the  University  of  Santa  Clara.  This  fee  will  be  used  as  a  deposit  on 
tuition. 

LAW  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Law  Scholarships  are  available  for  those  students  who  give  promise 
of  outstanding  careers  as  lawyers  and  public  leaders.  These  scholarships 
are  available  for  incoming  students.  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  scholarship 
consideration  will  be  given  both  to  need  and  scholastic  achievements.  The 
continuation  of  the  scholarship  depends  on  the  maintenance  by  the  recipient 
of  superior  achievement  in  the  study  of  law.  All  applications  shall  be  made 
through  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

A.  Registration: 

Directions  for  registering  are  mailed  to  each  applicant  with  his  letter 
of  acceptance. 

B.  Attendance: 

Regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  all  classes  is  required.  Records 
are  computed  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  and  not  from  the  date 
of  a  student’s  entrance.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  each  instructor  when 
tardiness  shall  be  regarded  as  an  absence. 

Any  student  who,  during  a  semester,  has  been  absent  from  a  class 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  times  that  class  meets  per  week  is  dis¬ 
qualified  from  that  course  and  will  receive  a  failure  in  the  subject.  Atten¬ 
dance  records  are  kept  from  the  first  day  of  class  instructions. 

C.  Examinations: 

Written  final  examinations  are  required  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
in  all  courses.  All  written  examinations  are  conducted  under  the  number 
system,  that  is,  the  students  remain  anonymous  to  the  grader.  Additional 
examinations  may  be  scheduled  at  the  option  of  the  faculty.  If  a  student 
is  unable  to  take  an  examination  at  the  time  scheduled,  he  will  notify  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  in  writing  of  such  absence  and  the  reason  therefor. 
If  the  excuse  is  not  acceptable,  or  if  the  student  fails  to  give  prompt  notice, 
a  grade  of  “F”  will  be  recorded.  If  the  excuse  is  acceptable  and  the 
notice  timely,  the  student  may  be  permitted  to  take  a  deferred  examina¬ 
tion  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty.  The  fee  is  $15.00  for  all  deferred 
examinations. 

When  a  student  fails  a  course  he  will  receive  an  “F”.  If  he  has  a 
sufficient  overall  average  (see  paragraph  E  this  section)  he  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  law  school  and  to  retake  the  failed  exarnination  at 
the  next  regularly  scheduled  time.  Upon  retaking  the  examination^  he 
will  receive  one  grade  lower  than  he  actually  makes  on  the  examination. 
For  example,  if  a  student  receives  a  “B”  on  his  re-examination,  he  will 
be  given  a  “C”.  No  student  wdll  be  permitted  to  repeat  a  failed  course. 
If  the  student  successfully  passes  the  re-examination,  the  failed  exami¬ 
nation,  nevertheless,  will  be  computed  in  his  overall  average. 

A  student  who  has  been  dismissed  from  Law  School  because  of 
academic  deficiencies  may  petition  the  Dean  in  writing  within  sixty 
days  of  dismissal  for  permission  to  retake  the  failed  examination (s)  at 
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the  next  scheduled  examination  period.  At  the  discretion  of  the  faculty, 
he  may  be  given  such  permission  providing  he  has  received  no  formal 
education  from  another  school  in  the  failed  course. 

The  fee  to  retake  the  examination  ($15.00)  is  to  be  forwarded  with 
the  petition. 

D.  Grading: 

The  grade  earned  in  each  course  is  recorded  by  alphabetical  desig¬ 
nation.  The  grade  of  “A”  denotes  outstanding  scholarship;  “B”  superior 
work;  “C”  satisfactory  work;  “D”  unsatisfactory  work  (sufficient  only 
for  residence  credit);  “F”  failing  work,  insufficient  for  scholastic  and 
residence  requirements.  A  student’s  academic  rank  is  determined  by  his 
grade  point  average,  which  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  number  of 
units  of  work  completed  into  the  number  of  grade  points  scored  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  following  norms. 

r 

A  =  4  B  =  3  C  =  2  D  =  1  F  =  0 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  gain  not  only  the  number  of  credit 
hours  required  in  his  college,  but  his  w'ork  must  meet  a  certain  standard 
of  excellence.  In  addition  to  the  required  number  of  credit  hours  neces¬ 
sary  for  graduation,  each  student  must  earn  an  equal  number  of  credit 
points,  or  an  average  mark  in  all  subjects  of  C  or  better. 

For  a  grade  of  A  in  a  given  course  a  student  will  receive  four  times 
as  many  credit  points  as  there  are  credit  hours  in  the  course:  for  a  grade 
of  B,  three  times  as  many  credit  points;  for  a  grade  of  C,  twice  as  many 
credit  points;  for  a  grade  of  D,  as  many  credit  points  as  credit  hours; 
for  a  grade  of  F  (failing)  no  credit  points  will  be  given. 

E.  Scholarship: 

First  year  students  who  fail  to  attain  an  over-all  “C”  (2.00)  average 
at^  the  end  of  their  first  two  semesters  of  study  may  be  required  to 
withdraw  from  the  College  of  Law. 

No  student  will  be^  permitted  to  register  for  the  work  of  the  third 
year  unless  he  has  attained  an  overall  “C”  (2.00)  average  at  the  end  of 
the  first  two  years. 

F .  — Graduation  Requirements : 

In  order  to  graduate,  the  student  must: 

1.  Have  received  credit  for  at  least  84  units  of  law. 

2.  Have  obtained  in  the  work  of  his  third  academic  year  in  law 
a  general  grade-point  average  of  “C”  with  a  weighted  average 
of  “C”  for  the  work  of  the  entire  three  years. 

3.  Have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  residence  for  three  academic 
years  in  either  this  College  of  Law  or  some  other  approved  law 
school,  the  last  two  academic  years  of  which,  in  any  event,  must 
must  have  been  spent  in  residence  at  this  (Tollege  of  Law. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  on  those 
students  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  in  1,  2  and  3  above. 

No  student  in  the  College  of  Law  is  permitted  to  take  the  State 
Bar  Examination  before  he  has  completed  successfully  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  College  of  Law  for  the  LL.B.  degree,  and  until  such 
successful  completion  of  the  course  has  been  certified  by  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Law.  Immediate  expulsion  from  the  College  of  Law 
will  follow  any  violation  of  this  requirement. 
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G.  Discipline: 

Students  must  observe  the  general  disciplinary  regulations  of  the 
Univepity  of  Santa  Clara,  as  well  as  rules  of  the  College  of  Law.  The 
administration  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  or  restrict  the  attendance 
of  any  student  at  any  time,  or  to  remove  from  the  list  of  candidates  for 
a  degree  the  name  of  any  student  should  it  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
University. 

H.  Rights  Reserved: 

The  University  and  the  College  of  Law  reserve  the  right  to  advance 
the  requirements  for  admission  or  graduation;  modify  the  arrangement, 
content  or  materials  of  courses;  change  tuition  fees,  class  and  examina¬ 
tion  schedules  and  any  regulations  affecting  the  student  body.  Such 
changes  shall  become  effective  whenever  the  administration  shall  de¬ 
termine  and  may  operate  retroactively. 

I.  Graduation  Honors : 

A  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  who  has  a  grade  point 
average  of  3.00  to  3.24  graduates  Cum  Laude;  one  who  has  a  grade 
point  average  of  3.25  to  3.49,  Magna  Cum  Laude;  and  3.50  and  over, 
Maxima  Cum  Laude. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

The  courses  in  Law  in  the  summer  session  are  open  to  members  of 
the  Bar  and  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their  first 
year  in  law. 

Courses  taken  in  the  summer  session  may  be  credited  toward  the 
professional  degree,  but  time  so  spent  may  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of 
the  period  of  residence  required  for  the  degree.  In  any  case,  it  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  found  advantageous  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  courses  offered 
in  the  summer  in  order  to  increase  an  opportunity  for  the  election  of 
more  advanced  or  specialized  courses  in  the  third  year. 

For  the  summer  session  any  applicant  who  submits  proof  of  enroll¬ 
ment  in  good  standing  at  a  member  school  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Law  Schools  may  take  courses  for  credit  to  be  allowed  by  his  parent 
school.  The  College  of  Law  issues  a  separate  bulletin  for  the  summer 
session.  Copies  of  the  bulletin  or  information  concerning  the  curriculum 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  attend  summer  sessions  unless  he 
has  completed  one  full  academic  year  in  good  standing  at  this  College 
of  Law  or  at  his  parent  Institution. 
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SCHOOL  OF  SACRED  THEOLOGY 

Administrative  Officers 

Louis  C.  Rudolph,  SJ.,  President 
William  A.  Huesman,  SJ.,  Dean 
Francis  L.  Sheerin,  S.J.,  Librarian 

General  Information 

The  University,  renewing  and  strengthening  earlier  ties,  has  granted 
effective  for  the  academic  year  1957-58  and  thereafter,  the  status  of 
affiliation  to  Alma  College,  Los  Gatos,  California,  as  the  University’s 
School  of  Sacred  Theology.  Alma  College,  whose  present  registration  is 
limited  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  training  for  the  priesthood, 
was  formally  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  State  of  California,  October 
23,  1934,  with  the  power  to  grant  academic  degrees;  on  August  22,  1945, 
it  was  given  the  status  of  a  Pontifical  Faculty  of  Theology  by  the  Holy 
See  and  empowered  to  grant  canonical  degrees,  retroactive  to  the  date 
of  the  College’s  inception. 

The  affiliation  consists  in  the  following: 

(1)  The  University  is  responsible  for  the  academic  performance  of 
the  School  of  Sacred  Theology,  and  to  this  extent  has  a  paralleling  authority 
over  the  academic  operation  of  Alma  College.  For  this  academic  responsi¬ 
bility  and  authority  the  University  acts  as  usual  through  its  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  President,  Academic  Council  (on  which  the  Dean  and  another  member 
of  the  Theology  Faculty  are  seated).  Academic  Vice-President,  Head 
Librarian  and  Registrar.  Two  other  Committees  -  review  further  appro¬ 
priate  matters,  namely  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Academic  Prog¬ 
ress,  and  the  Committee  on  Rank  and  Tenure,  for  areas  involving  standards 
and  procedures.  Graduates  of  Alma  College  receive  appropriate  degrees,  the 
S.T.L.  or  the  S.T.B.,  as  approved  candidates  of  the  affiliated  School  of  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara. 

(2)  Alma  College  is  a  nonprofit  tax-exempt  educational  corpora¬ 
tion,  enjoying  canonical  status  as  a  Pontifical  Faculty  of  Theology. 

Purposes  and  Objectives 

The  School  of  Sacred  Theology  has  a  threefold  purpose:  First,  to 
give  the  students  a  formation  in  the  sacred  and  allied  disciplines ;  second, 
to  train  them  in  the  knowledge  of  source  material,  the  practice  of  scholarly 
work  and  investigation,  and  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  teaching;  third,  to 
cultivate  and  advance  knowledge  in  the  field  of  sacred  sciences. 

Towards  the  attainment  of  these  goals,  the  School  of  Sacred  Theology 
defines  its  specific  academic  and  professional  objectives  as  follows:  Main 
objective,  the  acquisition  of  that  degree  of  theological  formation  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  future  activity  of  its  graduates,  whose  interests  are  inevitably 
wide  and  varied,  —  hence  the  acquisition  of  a  corpus  doctrinae  derived 
from  theological  sources  and  method,  and  a  Icnowledge  of  theological 
sources,  methods  and  techniques;  Concomitant  and  correlative  objec¬ 
tives,  to  make  theology  a  vital  influence  in  the  lives  of  the  students,  to 
render  theology  the  continuation  and  crown  of  the  liberal  education  pre¬ 
viously  received,  to  impart  the  skills  and  techniques  necessary  in  the 
priestly  ministry,  e.g.,  liturgical  action,  sacred  eloquence,  pastoral  guidance, 
and  to  develop  a  recognition  of  the  relevance  of  theology  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  man  today. 
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Library 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Sacred  Theology  is  located  on  the  Alma 
^Ikge  campus,  in  its  own  building  of  modern  design,  completed  in 
1950,  with  a  capacity  of  110,000  volumes. 

The  book  collection  presently  numbers  approximately  47,000  vol¬ 
umes,  primarily  m  the  field  of  historical  and  current  theology  and  col¬ 
lateral  subjects  as  befits  a  professional  library.  The  collection  is  particu- 
uarly  strong  m  biblical,  patristic,  conciliar,  and  papal  documents  in  the 
works  of  the  major  dogmatic  and  moral  theologians,  in  biblical  com- 
mentari^  m  canon  law,  and  in  modern  theological  journals  (approx¬ 
imately  265  currently  received). 

The  library  makes  readily  available  to  faculty  and  students  all  the 
scholarly  materials  needed  for  research  and  instruction  leading  to  licentiate 
and  jjctoral  degrees  in  theological  science  according  to  Pontifical  standards. 

1  he  library  is  further  equipped  with  photostat  camera,  with  micro¬ 
film  reading  apparatus,  and  with  abundant  carrels  for  private  study. 

Admission 

Only  students  who  have  attained  a  Master’s  degree  or  its  equivalent 
in  Philosophy  are  admitted  to  courses  leading  to  the  Licentiate  in  Sacred 
Theology  (S.T.L.)  j  a  Bachelor  s  degree  in  Philosophy  is  required  for 
entrance  to  the  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  (S.T.B.). 

Program  and  Degrees 
Curricula 

There  are  two  curricula  of  study,  the  Licentiate  curriculum  in  which 
the  emphasis  is  on  theology  as  the  disciplined  formation  of  the  student  in 
the  field,  so  that  in  time  he  can  become  a  master  of  it  and  its  method,  and 
the  Bachelor  curriculum  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of 
theological  information,  so  that  the  student  learns  what  theology  has  to 
offer  and  becomes  able  to  communicate  its  findings  adequately  to  all  classes 
of  men. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives,  as  they  are  to  be 
differently  achieved  through  the  two  curricula,  the  pattern  of  each  cur¬ 
riculum  follows  a  hierarchical  order  according  to  the  greater  importance 
and  excellence  of  the  various  subjects. 

The  division  of  subjects  in  the  Licentiate  curriculum,  as  outlined  in 
the  Statuta  Facultatum  Theologiae  et  Philosophiae  (1934)  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  developed  more  fully  in  its  Ratio  Studiorum  Superioruna 
(1954),  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Principal  Disciplines  (subjects  essentially  required  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  aims) :  Fundamental  and  Dogmatic  Theology ; 
Moral  and  Pastoral  Theology;  Sacred  Scripture;  Canon  Law;  Ecclesiastical 
History;  Patrology,  and  Christian  Archaeology. 

(2)  Auxiliary  Disciplines  (subjects  necessary  for  a  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  disciplines):  Biblical  Greek;  Biblical  Hebrew; 
Liturgy  and  its  History;  Oriental  Theology;  Ascetical  Theology. 

(3)  Special  Disciplines  (Complementary  courses  leading  to  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  certain  of  the  principal  and  auxiliary  courses 
or  to  certain  skills)  :  various  elective  courses,  as  advanced  work  in  the 
biblical  languages ;  Sacred  Eloquence ;  Ecclesiastical  Rites. 

Students  in  the  Licentiate  curriculum  must  also  participate  in  a  re¬ 
search  seminar  to  demonstrate  their  aptitude  for  scholarly  investigation 
in  the  field  of  theology. 
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Students  in  the  Bachelor  curriculum  are  not  required  to  follow 
courses  in  Biblical  Greek,  Biblical  Hebrew,  Oriental  Theology,  and  the 
special  disciplines;  but  in  keeping  with  the  aims  of  this  curriculum,  there 
is  added  instruction  in  catechetical  and  pastoral  methods,  and  in  place  of 
a  research  seminar  there  are  academic  demonstrations  or  exercises,  through 
which  the  students  must  manifest  their  fitness  to  apply  theology  to  the 
needs  of  the  ministry. 

Degrees 

Students  complying  with  all  the  requirements  above  outlined,  and 
attaining  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  academic  performance  in  the  various 
subjects  to  merit  the  qualification  “probatus”,  after  submitting  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  thesis  and  successfully  passing  a  comprehensive  examination  in  the 
whole  field  of  Sacred  Theology,  are  awarded  the  degree  of  Licentiate  in 
Sacred  Theology  (S.T.L.). 

Students  in  the  Bachelor  curriculum  may  gain  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
in  Sacred  Theology  by  successfully  passing  all  the  prescribed  courses,  as 
well  as  a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  whole  of  Sacred  Theology. 
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THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 


History. 

The  University  catalogue  for  the  academic  year  1912-13  set  down  the 
aim  and  scope  of  what  was  then  called  the  Graduate  Department  as  follows : 

“The  Graduate  Department  offers  students  who  have  attained  to 
Academic  Degrees,  studies  leading  to  the  higher  ones  of  Master 
or  Doctor  as  the  case  may  be.  The  determination  of  these  courses 
rests  with  the  Committee  on  Post-graduate  Studies.  A  sufficiently 
wide  option  is  allotted,  much  of  the  instruction  being  in  the  form 
of  direction  along  lines  of  original  research.  Courses  may  be  had 
in  Philosophy,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Sociology,  and 
Economics,  as  well  as  in  the  professional  Colleges  of  Law,  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Architecture.” 

From  the  academic  year  1935-36  until  1957-58  no  graduate  courses 
were  offered. 

Present  Offerings. 

The  administration  of  the  University  re-established  a  Graduate  Division 
in  the  academic  year  1957-58.  Graduate  and  graduate  level  courses 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  graduate 
courses  are  offered  by  the  following  departments:  English,  and  History. 
Confer  pages  127-28  for  courses  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration.  Other  colleges  and  departments  of 
the  University  will  announce  graduate  courses  as  the  program  develops. 

Organization. 

The  Graduate  Division  is  an  integral  division  of  the  University  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies.  This  committee,  an  admin¬ 
istrative  board  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  is  responsible 
for  the  organization  and  supervision  of  all  graduate  courses  and  programs. 
Though  the  faculty  for  the  Graduate  Division  is  drawn  from  the  various 
faculties  of  the  University,  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  is  autono¬ 
mous  and  controls  the  activities  of  the  division  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director. 

Admission. 

A  formal  application  is  required  for  admission.  This  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Application  should  be  made  at 
least  one  month  before  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester.  Information 
regarding  the  standards  of  admission,  as  well  as  requirements  for  the 
degree,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Arthur  T.  Phelps,  Ed.D. 

Director,  Teacher  Education  Program 

The  University’s  Teacher'' Education  Program  includes  the  fifth  or 
post-graduate  year  of  courses  requisite  for  acquisition  of  the  General 
Secondary  Teaching  Credential  from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Recipients  of  this  credential  are  authorized  to  hold  positions  in  the  public 
high  schools  and  junior  colleges  of  the  State. 

Teaching  majors  and  minors  are  offered  in  Business  Administration, 
English,  Foreign  Language  (French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish),  Life 
Sciences  and  General  Science,  Mathematics,  Physical  Science  and  General 
Science,  and  Social  Studies.  A  minor  only  is  offered  in  Speech. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  GENERAL  SECONDARY 

CREDENTIAL 

Students  who  would  qualify  for  the  General  Secondary  Credential  must 
fulfill  the  following  general  requirements: 

1.  Health  Certificate.  The  candidate  must  present  a  satisfactory 
certificate  of  health  from  the  College  Physician  or  other  approved  physi¬ 
cian.  A  form  for  this  purpose  is  provided  by  the  University. 

2.  Citizenship.  The  State  Department  of  Education  requires  each 
applicant  for  a  teaching  credential  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Non-citizens  who  have  filed  first  papers  are  eligible  to  apply  for  short¬ 
term  credentials. 

3.  Oath  of  Allegiance.  The  State  Department  of  Education  also 
requires  each  applicant  for  a  credential  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States. 

4.  American  Institutions.  The  State  Department  of  Education  re¬ 
quires  the  completion  of  a  course  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completing  one  of  the  following 
courses:  Political  Science  1,  20A-20B,  113,  or  History  171A-171B. 

5.  Interviews.  Every  applicant  for  a  credential  must  hold  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  with  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation.  Appointments  for  such  an  interview  should  be  arranged  at  the 
offices  of  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education. 

6.  Approval  of  Schedules.  It  is  desirable  that  early  in  his  academic 
career  the  prospective  candidate  for  a  credential  consult  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Education  or  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education  for 
approval  of  his  study  program.  Graduates  of  other  institutions  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  evaluation  of  their  completed  courses  when  they  apply  for 
admission  to  post-graduate  work  as  candidates  for  the  teaching  credential. 

7.  Admission  to  Graduate  Standing.  Prospective  candidates  for 
the  General  Secondary  Credential  must  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
Division  of  the  University.  For  this  reason  a  formal  application  must  be 
filed  with  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  Division,  Room  105,  Delia  Walsh 
Hall,  at  least  one  month  before  the  beginning  of  graduate  residence.  The 
application  must  be  accompanied  by  the  five  dollar  ($5.00)  application  fee. 
In  addition  the  candidate  must  furnish  transcripts  of  all  high  school,  col¬ 
lege  and/or  university  work;  scores  as  required  from  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination.  The  Graduate  Office  will  issue  a  statement  of  the 
student’s  official  status. 
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8.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  The  Committee  on  Teacher  Education 
will  admit  to  the  Teacher  Educatiori  Program  only  those  students  who 
have  maintained  a  grade-point  average  of;  at  least  2.5  (C  plus)  for  the 
work  undertaken  in  the  last  two  undergraduate  years. 

9.  Application  for  Practice  Teaching.  Applicants  for  admission 

to  the  supervised  teaching  courses  (Education  320A,  320B)  should 
apply  to  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education  at  least  two  months  in 
advance.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  supervised  teaching  courses 
begin  with  the  opening  of  the  Fall  and  Spring  semesters  in  the  public 
schools.  j*  V 

( 

The  candidate  for  the  General  Secondary  Credential  must  satisfy 

the  following  specific  requirements:  '  ‘ 

• » 

•  -  ?  i,  ^ 

1.  He  must  spend  two  graduate  semesters  at  the  University  during 

which  he  completes  a  minimum  of  thirty  units  pf-^upper  division  and 
graduate  work  with  a  grade-point  average  not  lower  than  2.75  when  2 
equals  C.  At  least  six  of  these  units  must  be  in  the  field  of  the  teaching 
major  or  minor.  * 

2.  He  must  satisfy  the  State  requirement  of  forty  semester  hours  of 
general  education  with  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  in  each  of  the 
following  four  areas : 

(a)  Science  and  mathematics. 

(b)  Practical  and  fine  arts,  such  as  art,  music,  health  education, 
industrial  arts,  physical  education  and  similar  studies. 

(c)  Social  studies. 

(d)  Communicative  arts,  such  as  languages,  literature,  speech  and 
similar  studies. 

3.  He  must  complete  with  a  scholarship  average  of  at  least  2  when  2 


equals  C  the  following  twenty-four  units  in  education : 

Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology  — 

Education  113 .  3  units 

Secondary  Education  and  the  Curriculum  — 

Education  112 .  3  units 

Psychology  of  Adolescence  or  Growth  and 

Development  —  Education  117  or  118 . 2  units 

Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  —  Education  116  .  2  units 

Directed  Teaching  —  Education  320A  and  320B  .  6  units 

Methods,  Management,  and  Observation  — 

Education  114  . 2  units 

Introduction  to  Tests  and  Measurements  — 

Education  120  .  2  units 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Guidance  —  Education  126  .  2  units 

Principles  and  History  of  Education  —  Education  111  . 2  units 


4.  He  must  complete  a  teaching  major  and  a  teaching  minor  from  at 
least  two  acceptable  teaching  fields. 

The  requirements  for  teaching  majors  apply  to  the  General 
Secondary  Credential  only  and  will  not  ordinarily  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara. 

A  student  who  plans  to  jbtain  his  Bachelor’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  Santa  Clara  and  to  obtain  a  General  Secondary  Credential  later  should 
consult  the  chairman  of  the  subject  department  regarding  requirements 
for  the  baccalaureate  major. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

A  teaching  major  in  Business  Education  consists  of  the  following: 

(a)  Twenty-five  semester  hours  of  work  in  subjects  basic  to  business 
and  commerce  which  must  include  at  least  one  course  from  each  of  the 
following  fields : 

(1)  Principles  of  economics,  including  business  economics. 

(2)  Typewriting. 

(3)  Accounting. 

(4)  Business  law. 

(5)  Introduction  to  business,  or  business  organization  and  management. 

(6)  Business  mathematics,  or  business  communications  (business  Eng¬ 
lish  or  business  correspondence). 

(7)  Consumer  economics,  or  consumer  education,  or  economic  geog¬ 
raphy. 

(8)  Salesmanship,  or  retailing,  or  marketing. 

(b)  Twenty  semester  hours  of  work  in  at  least  two  of  the  following 
fields  of  concentration,  one  of  which  must  be  accounting  or  secretarial 
training : 

(1)  Accounting  Field.  A  minimum  of  eight  semester  hours  including 
a  course  in  business  machines,  and  such  other  courses  as :  advanced 
accounting  (in  addition  (a)  (3)),  cost  accounting,  auditing,  income 
tax  accounting. 

(2)  Secretarial  Training  Field.  A  minimum  of  eight  semester  hours 
including  shorthand  and  transcription,  business  machines,  advanced 
typewriting,  and  filing. 

(3)  Merchandising  Field.  A  minimum  of  eight  semester  hours  in¬ 
cluding  marketing,  and  such  other  courses  as  retailing,  merchandise 
information  or  analysis,  merchandising,  salesmanship,  advertising. 
If  marketing,  retailing,  or  salesmanship  were  taken  as  basic  sub¬ 
jects  under  requirements  (a)  (8),  other  courses  in  this  area  must  be 
substituted. 

(4)  Business  Management.  A  minimum  of  eight  semester  hours  in¬ 
cluding  such  courses  as  business  finance,  statistics,  real  estate, 
insurance,  foreign  trade,  transportation,  management,  personnel  and 
labor  relations,  and  law  in  addition  to  that  in  requirement  (a)  (4). 

ENGLISH 

A  teaching  major  in  English  consists  of  at  least  36  semester  hours, 
including  12  in  upper  division  or  graduate  courses.  Courses  must  be  offered 
in  the  following  areas : 

Composition 

Literature 

Speech 

Dramatics  or  journalism 

Additional  preparation  in  composition  and  literature. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  (FRENCH,  GERMAN,  LATIN, 
SPANISH) 

A  teaching  major  in  a  foreign  language  consists  of  at  least  36  semes¬ 
ter  hours,  including  12  in  upper  division  or  graduate  courses.  Preparation 
must  include  reading  and,  with  the  exception  of  Latin,  speaking  the 
language,  and  additional  courses  in  the  same  foreign  language  to  complete 
the  major. 
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LIFE  SCIENCES  AND  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

A  teaching  major  in  Life  Sciences  and  General  Science  consists  of  at 
least  36  semester  hours,  including  12  in  upper  division  or  graduate  courses. 
Courses  must  be  offered  in  the  following  areas: 

Life  science  or  biology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Additional  preparation  in  one  or  more  of  the  life  sciences. 

MATHEMATICS 

A  teaching  major  in  Mathematics  consists  of  at  least  36  semester  hours, 
including  12  in  upper  division  or  graduate  courses.  Courses  must  be 
offered  in  the  following  areas : 

Basic  or  theoretical  mathematics  through  integral  calculus. 

Additional  preparation  in  either  basic  or  theoretical  mathematics,  or 
in  courses  dealing  with  mathematical  applications. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  AND  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

A  teaching  major  in  Physical  Science  and  General  Science  consists 
of  at  least  36  semester  hours,  including  12  in  upper  division  or  graduate 
courses.  Courses  must  be  offered  in  the  following  areas: 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Life  science  or  biology 

Additional  preparation  in  one  or  more  of  the  physical  sciences. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  teaching  major  in  social  studies  consists  of  at  least  36  semester  hours, 
including  12  in  upper  division  or  graduate  courses.  Courses  must  be 
offered  in  the  following  areas : 

United  States  history 
Political  science 
Economics 
Sociology 

Additional  preparation  in  one  or  more  of  the  social  studies. 

The  Teaching  Minor.  The  teaching  minor  in  any  subject  consists 
of  not  less  than  twenty  units  in  a  department  other  than  the  teaching 
major. 

5.  The  student  must  maintain  the  following  grade-point  averages  when 
2  equals  C: 

Upper  division  work  . A  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.5 

Postgraduate  work  . A  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.75 

Education  courses  . A  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.0 

Work  in  the  major  field  . A  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.75 

Work  in  the  minor  field  . A  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.0 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

and 

DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 


BIOLOGY 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Lloyd  L.  Bolton,  Ph.D. 


Students  who  wish  to  make  Biology  their  major  subject  should  plan 
to  meet  the  following  requirements  for  graduation: 

1.  Biology  lA-lB  and  Chemistry  lA-lB  must  be  completed  with  at 
least  a  C  grade  before  beginning  any  upper  division  course  in 
Biology.  For  students  who,  after  the  freshman  year,  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  change  their  major  to  biology,  completion  of  Biology 
2A-2B,  with  at  least  a  C  grade  in  each,  may  be  accepted  as  the 
equivalent  of  Biology  lA. 

2.  Biology  32  and  Physics  2A-2B  must  be  completed  with  at  least 
a  C  grade.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  trigonometry  is 
prerequisite  to  Physics  2A. 

3.  In  upper  division,  of  the  required  minimum  of  30  units  in  science, 
at  least  24  units  must  be  taken  in  Biology,  and  additional  units 
should  be  taken  in  Chemistry.  Chemistry  35A  must  be  completed 
with  at  least  a  grade  of  C.  Chemistry  35B  and  35 C  are  desirable 
for  all  and  should  be  taken  by  those  who  plan  professional 
studies  in  medicine. 

4.  a.  A  grade  of  C  must  be  maintained  in  all  courses  in  the  major 

field. 

b.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  may  be  required  to  pass  a  com¬ 
prehensive  examination  in  his  major  field.  This  examination 
may  be  oral,  written,  or  both  and  will  be  scheduled  within 
the  last  six-weeks  period  of  the  senior  year, 

*1A.  General  Zoology.  An  introduction  to  the  broader  principles 
of  animal  biology.  Topics  treated  to  include:  protoplasm,  the  cell,  me¬ 
tabolism,  organ  systems  adaptations,  inheritance,  etc.  The  lectures  arc 
supplemented  by  the  laboratory  study  of  certain  animal  forms.  Biology 
lA  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  this  department  except  Biology 
2A  and  2B.  Two  hours  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Fall  semester. 

Four  units. 

*1B.  General  Zoology.  A  continuation  of  Biology  lA  including  a 
study  of  the  main  animal  phyla  and  type  examples  of  each.  Two  hours 
lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Spring  semester.  Four  units. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  lA  or  2A  and  2B. 


*Formerly  Biology  21  and  22. 
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*2A.  General  Biology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  fun¬ 
damental  biological  processes  and  principles.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  do  not  plan  to  proceed  to  more  advanced  work  in 
Biology.  Laboratory  work  is  designed  to  illustrate  and  supplement  the 
lectures.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fall  semester. 

Prerequisite:  High  School  Chemistry  is  desirable.  Four  units. 

*2B.  General  Biology.  A  continuation  of  Biology  2A.  Spring 
semester.  Four  units. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  2A  or  equivalent. 

**3.  Microbiology.  An  introduction  to  elementary  microbiology 
designed  especially  for  students  of  nursing,  dealing  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  form  and  function  of  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic  micro¬ 
organisms  such  as  bacteria,  yeasts,  molds,  and  protozoa.  Three  hours 
lecture,  three  hours  laboratory  and  demonstration.  Fall  semester. 

Four  units. 

-*4.  Introduction  to  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  An  intro¬ 
ductory  course  designed  especially  for  students  of  nursing.  A  brief  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  major  organ  systems  of  the 
human  body. 

Individual  dissection  of  an  embalmed  cat  is  required  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  structure  of  organs  and  relationship  of  systems,  pernon- 
stration  and  laboratory  study  of  human  models,  and  microscopic  slides 
of  human  tissues  and  organs.  Three  hours  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory. 
Spring  semester.  Five  units. 

10.  Heredity.  An  introductory  course  designed  to  give  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  governing  inheritance  in 
plants  and  animals.  Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory,  normally 
restricted  to  senior  students  in  biology.  Fall  semester.  Three  units. 

32.  General  Botany.  An  introductory  study  covering  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  plant  biology  with  emphasis  on  the  morphology,  physiology  and 
phylogenetic  relationships  of  the  major  plant  groups.  A  knowledge  of 
basic  biological  principles  and  use  of  the  microscope  is  assumed.  Two 
hours  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Spring  semester.  Four  units. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  lA  or  2A-2B. 

101.  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  A  comparative  study  of  the  structure, 
organization,  adaptation  and  classification  of  the  vertebrate  animals.  In 
the  laboratory  the  student  dissects  the  dogfish,  necturus  and  the  cat. 
Two  hours  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Fall  semester.  Four  units. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  lA-lB.. 

102.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  A  study  of  the  processes  of  cell  di¬ 
vision,  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation,  germ  layer 
formation,  organogensis  and  the  extra-embryonic  membranes.  In  the 
laboratory  the  processes  of  development  are  studied  from  gross  material 
and  serial  sections.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  amphibian,  bird 
and  mammal.  Two  hours  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Spring  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  lA-lB  and  101.  Four  units. 

104.  History  of  Biology.  The  history  of  the  development  of  Bi¬ 
ology  in  its  various  branches  to  their  present  status,  with  biographical 
sketches  of  the  leaders  in  each  field.  The  outlook  for  the  future.  Two 


^Formerly  Biology  23  and  24. 

**Biology  3  and  4  are  courses  specially  designed  for  classified  students, 
and  are  available  for  credit  to  regular  degree  candidates  only  by  writ¬ 
ten  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
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hours  lecture,  normally  restricted  to  senior  students  in  biology.  Spring 
semester.  Two  units. 

107.  General  Histology.  A  study  of  the  cell  and  cellular  structure 
and  histogenesis  of  the  basic  types  of  tissues.  Two  hours  lecture,  six 
hours  laboratory.  Fall  semester.  Four  units. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  lA-lB  and  101. 

109.  Histological  Technique.  A  laboratory  course,  supplemented 
by  lectures^  and  demonstrations,  in  the  principles  and  use  of  apparatus 
commonly  in  use  in  biological  laboratories,  together  with  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  more  commonly  used  methods  of  preparing  biological  material 
for  microscopic  study.  Six  hours  laboratory.  Spring  semester. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  lA-lB,  101  and  107.  Two  units. 

111.  General  Physiology.  A  study  of  fundamental  physiological 
processes  based  on  the  physio-chemical  activities  of  the  cell.  Two  hours 
lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Fall  semester.  Four  units. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  lA-lB  or  lA  and  32. 

156.  General  Ecology.  A  study  of  plant  and  animal  relationships 
and  the  factors  which  influence  distribution,  adaptation  and  succession 
of  organisms.  The  content  of  the  course  will  include  the  principles  of 
ecology,  habitats,  population  ecology  and  applied  ecology.  Laboratory  and 
field  work  will  include  quantitative  methods,  plant  and  animal  identification 
and  field  trips,  some  of  which  will  be  made  on  Saturdays.  Two  hours  lec¬ 
ture,  six  hours  laboratory  and  field.  Spring  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Eight  units  of  biology.  Four  units. 

*195.  Special  Problems.  Individual  work  in  some  specialized  field  of 
biology  may  be  taken  by  senior  students  who  have  shown  exceptional 
ability.  Arrangements  should  first  be  made  with  the  instructor  who  will 
supervise  the  work.  Results  of  this  work  may  be  incorporated  in  the  senior 
thesis.  Fall  semester.  Two  units. 

*196.  Special  Problems.  Same  as  195.  This  may  be  a  continuation  of 
the  work  begun  in  course  195  or  may  be  a  separate  smaller  problem. 
Spring  semester.  Two  units. 

**199.  Senior  Thesis.  See  general  regulations  regarding  senior  thesis. 
Any  special  departmental  regulations  will  be  made  known  to  all  senior 
students  at  the  time  the  subject  is  approved.  All  graduating  seniors  should 
register  for  this  in  the  spring  semester  in  order  to  receive  credit.  One  unit. 


*Formerly  Biology  108. 
**Formerly  Biology  120. 
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The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  extends 
over  four  years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  work  in  this  college  is  divided  into  that  of  Lower  Division  and 
Upper  Division.  Students  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
should  consult  the  programs  listed  in  the  section  on  the  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  to  determine  their  requirements  (c.f.  Pages  71-72). 

lA.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Collecting,  recording,  presenting 
and  interpreting  financial  and  operating  data  for  use  of  managers,  inves¬ 
tors,  creditors  and  governmental  and  other  interested  groups.  Three 
hours  lecture.  Three  units. 


no 
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IB.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Principles  of  partnership  and  cor¬ 
poration  accounting;  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements 
and  reports.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  lA.  Three  units. 

11.  Introduction  to  Business.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  business  enterprise  with  emphasis  upon  the  principles  and 
methods  of  business.  Two  hours  lecture.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

12.  Job  Analysis.  The  course  includes  an  analysis  of  the  various 

types  and  kinds  of  jobs,  getting  leads,  enacting  sample  interviews,  pre¬ 
paring  individual  brochures,  etc.  One  unit. 

16.  Mathematics  of  Finance.  Compound  Interest  Law  with  appli¬ 
cations.  Nominal  and  effective  rates  of  interest.  Annuties.  Amortization, 
sinking  funds,  bond  valuations.  Introduction  to  Mathematics  of  Life 
Insurance.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

18.  Business  Law.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  law  and  the  histor¬ 
ical  development  and  its  functions  with  emphasis  on  Contracts,  Agency 
and  Sales,  Bailments  and  Carriers,  and  Property.  Three  hours  lect¬ 
ure.  Three  units. 

21.  Introductory  Cost  Accounting.  Accounting  theory  and  pro¬ 

cedures  applicable  to  cost  determination  and  allocation  in  situations  in¬ 
volving  the  manufacturing  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services.  Three 
hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  B.A.  lA  and  B.A.  IB  or  equivalent. 

22.  Managerial  Accounting.  Cost  accumulation,  distribution  and 
analysis  as  aids  in  decision  making  by  management.  Standards  and  bud¬ 
getary  techniques  for  cost  control.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  B.A.  lA  and  B.A.  IB.  Three  units. 

30A-B.  Survey  of  Accounting.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  who  contemplate  the  practice  of  law.  To  that  end 
the  phases  of  accounting  treated  are  those  which  involve  a  consideration 
of  partnerships,  corporations,  ventures,  syndicates,  estates,  trusts,  insol¬ 
vent  enterprises,  and  the  problems  involving  asset  valuation  in  public 
utility  rate  cases.  Two  hours  lecture.  Two  semesters.  Four  units. 

100. (40.)  Principles  of  Statistical  Method.  The  object  of  this 

course  is  twofold:  Firstly,  it  presents  the  techniques  of  elementary 
statistical  analysis  as  tools  appropriate  for  the  study  of  quantitative  data. 
Secondly,  it  considers  the  logic  of  statistical  induction  and  the  inherent 
limitations  imposed  thereon  by  the  nature  of  the  data  themselves.  The 
subject  matter  includes  averages,  variation,  elementary  ideas  of  index 
numbers,  simple  linear  correlation  and  elementary  time  series  analysis. 
Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

101.  Statistical  Analysis.  Application  of  the  methods  of  basic 

least  squares  with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  of  multiple, 
partial,  and  curvilinear  correlation.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
certain  techniques  appropriate  to  the  solution  of  correlations  involving 
times  series.  Three  hours  lecture.  First  semester.  Four  units. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  40. 

102.  Statistical  Analysis . The  principles  of  statistical  inference 

will  be  considered  together  with  the  problems  of  small  samples,  tests  of 
significance,  statistical  estimation,  contingency  tables,  and  analysis  of 
variance  and  covariance.  Three  hours  lecture.  Second  Semester. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  101.  Four  units. 
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121.  Corporation  Finance.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  sur¬ 
rounding  the  procurement  of  funds  needed  for  carrying  on  a  modern 
business  enterprise.  Topics  covered  will  include:  financial  organization 
of  modern  industry;  the  instruments  of  enterprise  finance;  promotion 
and  sale  of  securities;  financing  of  operations  of  the  going-concern; 
problems  of  financing  growth  and  expansion;  financial  readjustments. 
Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  B.A.  lA  and  B.A.  IB.  Three  units. 

123.  Business  Finance.  The  instruments  of  business  finance;  the 
problems  of  policy  involved  in  financing  business  corporations;  the 
technical  features  of  stocks  and  bonds,  principles  of  capitalization,  work¬ 
ing  capital  management,  surplus  and  dividend  policies,  business  com¬ 
binations,  and  business  reorganizations.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

124.  Investments  and  Investment  Institutions.  As  Corporation 

Finance  deals  with  the  problems  of  business  management  devising  ways 
and  means  of  procuring  funds  for  enterprise  operations,  so  this  course 
will^  deal  with  the  market  for  funds  as  viewed  by  those  individuals  and 
institutions  who  are  offering  those  funds  in  that  market.  Therefore, 
among  the  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be  the  nature  of  the  money 
market;  institutions  operating  therein;  and  because  of  the  signifcance  of 
the  presence  of  government,  government  control  thereof.  It  will  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  a  student  electing  this  course  possesses  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  commercial  and  central  bank  operations  and  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  enterprise  finance.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

125.  Problems  in  Finance.  In  this  course  the  problems  of  financing 

business  enterprise  are  studied  from  the  management  point  of  view.  The 
scope  includes  both  financing  of  new  business  and  of  established  business; 
and  working  capital  financing  as  well  as  long  term  financing.  Three  hours 
lecture.  Three  units. 

127.  Problems  in  Public  Finance.  A  continuation  of  Economics 
120.  Attention  will  be  given  to  current  problems  in  fiscal  matters. 

Units  by  arrangement. 

128.  Business  Cycles.  An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  level  of  general  business  activity.  Specific  theoretical  formu¬ 
lations  explaining  business  cycles  will  be  discussed.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  business  fluctuations,  the  problem  of 
control  and  the  attainment  of  stability.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Three  units. 

130.  Accounting  Valuation.  A  study  of  the  theory  and  technique 
applied  in  the  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  preparation  of 
private  enterprise  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements.  Con¬ 
sideration  will  also  be  given,  where  appropriate,  to  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  accountants’  problem  of  valuation  and  the  econ¬ 
omists’  problem  of  value. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  IB.  Three  units. 

131.  Accounting;  Proprietorship.  Problems  arising  from  the 

existence  of  more  than  one  proprietor  in  an  enterprise  will  be  discussed  as 
well  as  the  technique  and  theory  underlying  the  accounting  for  interests 
in  the  net  worth  of  an  enterprise  and  changes  therein.  About  one-third  of 
the  course  will  be  devoted  to  partnerships  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to 
corporations.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  130. 

132A.  Accounting  Problems.  The  theory  and  technique  underlying 
the  preparation  of  statements  for  certain  situations  will  be  discussed  and 
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illustrative  problems  solved.  Among  the  topics  discussed  will  be  bankruptcy, 
installment  sales,  branch  accounting,  estates  and  trusts,  and  public  accounts. 
Other  special  problems  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  131.  Units  by  arrangement. 

132B.  Continuation  of  132A,  with  emphasis  on  parent  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  accounting.  Units  by  arrangement. 

Prerequisite :  B.A.  132A. 

133.  Cost  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  re¬ 
cording  the  internal  transactions  of  modern  business  enterprise,  for  use 
by  management  in  control  of  activities.  Particular  emphasis  is  on  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns  but  application  to  trading  concerns,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  are  discussed.  Particular  topics  include  the  determination  of 
unit  product  costs,  departmental  costs,  allocation  of  overhead,  standard 
costs  and  budgetary  control.  Three  hours  lecture.  Units  by  arrangement. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  IB. 

134.  Accounting  Systems.  The  theoretical  and  practical  problems 
involved  in  setting  up  accounting  systems  will  be  considered  with  special 
reference  to  the  prompt  preparation  of  reports  for  the  use  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  minimizing  of  costs  of  operating  the  system. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  131.  Units  by  arrangement. 

135.  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements.  This  course  is  concerned 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  statistical  significance  of  the  numerical 
data  compiled  from  accounting  and  supplementary  records.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  statistical  interpretation  of  the  typical  financial  statements 
and  interim  reports  prepared  for  the  use  of  management.  Three  hours 
lecture. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  IB.  Three  units. 

136.  Industrial  Cost  Analysis  and  Research.  This  course  con¬ 

sists  of  two  parts:  (a)  advanced  study  in  problems  of  cost  accounting, 
e.g.,  investigation  of  problems  of  allocation  of  production  costs;  analysis 
and  determination  of  overhead  cost  rates;  determination  of  differential 
production  costs;  standard  setting  for  standard  cost  systems;  installation 
of  standard  cost  systems  and  their  use  for  control;  (b)  production  cost 
research  in  representative  industrial  plants  in  this  geographic  area.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  course  time  will  be  spent  in  investigations  of  real  cost 
problems  in  these  plants.  This  is  to  train  the  student  in  the  practical 
application  of  cost  techniques  to  the  determination  and  analysis  of  firm 
costs.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  133. 

137.  Auditing.  This  course  covers  both  theory  and  practice  of  audit¬ 

ing,  discussion  being  supplemented  with  problems,  questions,  specimen 
working  papers  applicable  to  balance  sheet  audits,  and  laboratory  work 
illustrating  audit  procedure.  Auditing  procedure  involved  in  connection 
with  cash  and  cash  funds,  receivables,  inventories,  investments,  deferred 
charges,  capital  assets,  intangible  assets,  liabilities,  both  actual  and  con¬ 
tingent,  accounts  showing  net  work,  closing  of  an  audit,  and  preparation 
of  audit  reports.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  131. 

138.  Income  Taxation.  This  course  presents  the  underlying  prin¬ 

ciples  of  income  taxation  and  the  special  accounting  and  management 
problems  involved  in  the  determination  of  tax  liability.  The  course  develops 
the  concept  of  taxable  income  and  deals  with  special  problems  of  individ¬ 
uals,  partnerships,  trusts,  and  corporation  income  taxes.  Three  hours 
lecture.  One  semester.  Three  units 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  IB. 
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141.  Budgeting.  A  study  of  the  preparation  and  the  use  of  business 
budgets.  Work  in  the  course  consists  of  the  preparation  of  sales,  produc¬ 
tion,  materials,  overhead,  selling  expense,  and  cash  budgets  which  are 
assembled  in  a  complete  budget.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

148.  Principles  of  Insurance.  A  survey  course  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  general  principles  of  insurance  and  their  application  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  field.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  typical  fire, 
automobile,  liability,  accident,  health,  and  workmen’s  compensation  con¬ 
tracts.  Designed  to  assist  those  who  will  use  insurance  services  in  business. 
Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

150.  Life  Insurance.  Studies  of  the  nature,  and  of  the  business 
and  personal  uses  of  life  insurance  and  annuities;  contracts;  policy  con¬ 
ditions;  selection  of  risks;  types  of  carriers;  mathematical  bases;  group, 
wholesale,  and  industrial  insurance;  organization,  management,  regula¬ 
tion,  taxation,  and  investment  policy  of  legal  reserve  companies.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

115 A  (L-18A).  Business  Law.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  law 
and  the  historical  development  and  its  functions  with  emphasis  on  Con¬ 
tracts,  Agency  and  Sales,  Bailments  and  Carriers,  and  Property.  Three 
hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

155B  (L-18B).  Business  Law.  Continuation  of  Business  Law 

155 A  with  emphasis  on  Negotiable  Instruments,  Partnerships,  Corpora¬ 
tions,  Bankruptcy,  and  Real  Estate.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

158.  Government  &  Business.  Government  regulation  of  business 

as  exercised  especially  by  the  Federal  authority.  Regulation  of  carriers; 
business  combines;  trusts,  business  practices,  public  utilities,  etc.  In¬ 
vestigation  of  government’s  regulatory  machinery.  Three  hours.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

159.  Economics  of  Enterprise.  Economic  analysis  with  particular 

emphasis  on  the  problems  of  the  business  firm  in  the  areas  of  price  and 
output.  Exposition  of  the  foregoing  will  be  achieved  primarily  by  centering 
attention  first  on  the  environment  of  the  industry  of  which  the  firm  is 
a  part.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  Econ.  lA  and  Econ.  IB. 

160.  Business  Organization  and  Management.  The  purpose  of  this 

course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  management  of  business  enterprises.  The  student  is 
trained  in  methods  of  identifying  and  evaluating  the  influences  upon  a 
business  enterprise,  and  then  is  given  a  comprehensive  view  of  modern 
practices  of  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  various  functional  activ¬ 
ities  in  business.  Three  hours  lecture.  Fall  semester.  Three  units. 

162A.  Business  Policies  and  Management.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  apply  economic  analysis  to  the  solution 
of  the  individual  firm’s  problems,  and  to  study  the  effect  of  such  decisions 
on  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Included  is  a  study  of  the  principles  involved 
in  policy  formation  and  the  problems  embodied  in  establishing  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  the  executive.  Three  hours  lecture.  ^  Three  units. 

Prerequisite :  Senior  Standing.  College  of  Business  Administration. 

163.  Production  Control.  The  problem  of  the  production  of 
goods.  Factors  which  aid  modern  productivity.  Coordination  of  sales  and 
manufacturing.  Organization  for  production  control.  Research.  Budgets. 
Materials.  Machine  replacement.  Methods  and  standards.  Planning  and 
routing.  Operation  and  instruction  sheets.  Centralized  control  of  production. 
Inspection.  Measures  of  factory  performance.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Three  units. 
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164.  Time  Study  and  Motion  Analysis.  Measurement  of  labor. 

Operation  analysis.  Motion  Study.  Process  Charts.  Laws  of  motion  econ¬ 
omy.  Micromotion  study.  Film  analysis  procedure.  Standardizing  the  job. 
Skill.  Effort.  Formula  expression.  Formula  working  sheets.  Three  hours 
lecture.  Three  units. 

165.  Retailing.  A  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of 

retail  establishments.  Among  the  topics  discussed  will  be ;  store  location ; 
organization ;  policies ;  sales  systems ;  profit ;  turnover ;  buying  ;  the  physi¬ 
cal  control  of  inventories  ;  personnel ;  statistics  ;  summaries  for  management 
control.  Three  hours  lecture.  Spring  semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  181. 

166.  Personnel  Management.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give 

the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  scientific  man¬ 
agement  and  the  ability  to  recognize  the  limitations  and  uses  of  the 
tools  and  mechanism  of  management.  Throughout  the  course,  such  man¬ 
agement  devices  as  present-day  industrial  tendencies,  labor  maintenance 
and  control,  wage  payment  and  wage  incentives,  inspection,  and  cost 
analysis  are  studied  as  aids  in  clarifying  and  solving  management  prob¬ 
lems.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

167.  Purchasing.  The  procurement  of  materials,  equipment  and 

supplies  in  industrial,  merchandising,  governmental  and  institutional 
organizations  are  discussed.  Topics  covered  include  the  scope  of  the 
purchasing  functions,  purchasing  procedure,  quality  control,  quantity 
control,  sources  and  assurance  of  supply  and  price  policies.  This  course 
is  designed  for  people  in  the  industrial,  wholesale,  and  retail  fields.  Three 
hours  lecture.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

168.  Administrative  Practices.  A  study  of  cases  on  human  rela¬ 
tions  in  business.  The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  increase  each  individual’s 
ability  to  work  effectively  with  others.  These  “others”  may  be  superiors, 
equals,  or  subordinates.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  provide  each  student 
with  an  attitude  which  will  make  him  a  more  responsible  member  of  an 
organization,  whatever  his  capacity.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

171.  Industrial  Psychology.  Psychological  Principles  applied  to 
industrial  _  and  business  settings  with  particular  emphasis  on  social- 
psychological  aspects  of  labor  management  relations  and  the  motiva¬ 
tional  factors  of  job  satisfaction  and  performance.  Counseling  and 
personal  techniques^  in  relation  to  worker  morale,  attitudes  and  overall 
industrial  productivity.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

^  181.  Principles  of  Marketing.  The  nature  and  importance  of  mar¬ 
keting;  nature  of  producer  and  consumer;  extent  of  and  forces  behind 
markets;  marketing  functions;  cooperative  marketing;  methods  and 
channels  of  distribution;  the  transportation  problems  connected  with 
marketing;  market  price government  authority;  trends  in  present  mar¬ 
keting  methods  and  policies.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

182.  Marketing  Problems.  The  philosophy  and  technique  of  the 
scientific  method  applied  to  market  problems.  Practical  research  procedure ; 
sources  of  market  facts;  method.s  of  collecting  and  treating  market  data; 
research  agencies;  the  development  of  marketing  methods  and  policies 
based  upon  the  results  of  market  research.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite.  B.A.  181.  Three  units. 

183.  Principles  of  Transportation.  An  economic  analysis  of  the 

principle  forms  of  commercial  transportation  in  the  United  States.  The 
particular  problems  of  rail,  water,  motor,  air  and  pipe  line  transportation 
are  considered.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 
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184.  Advertising.  Fundamental  principles;  an  analysis  of  the 

important  psychological  factors  in  advertising.  Human  wants ;  buying 
motives  and  reactions  are  studied  to  comprehend  the  effects  of  various 
practices  and  methods  of  advertising  upon  consumers  and  middlemen.  Three 
hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  B.A.  181. 

185.  Salesmanagement.  This  course  in  Salesmanagement  provides 

the  necessary  background  material  for  men  and  women  who  plan  to  follow 
a  career  in  sales.  Some  of  the  topics  which  will  be  discussed  include: 
Sales  Planning— Routing  of  Salesmen  and  Sales  Quotas,  Product  Planning 
and  Product  Research,  Choice  of  Distribution  Channels;  Prices  and  Terms 
of  Sale;  Sales  Programs  and  Sales  Promotion;  Sales  Department  Organ¬ 
ization,  Selection,  Training,  Compensation,  and  Management  of  the  Sales 
Force,  Inventory  Policy  and  Control;  Sales  Costs  and  Budgets;  Sales  and 
Market  Research.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite :  B.A.  181. 

186.  Salesmanship.  Personal  qualifications  of  the  salesman;  eval¬ 

uating  the  needs  of  the  prospective  buyer;  locating  prospects;  securing 
sales  interviews;  methods  of  arousing  interest;  analyzing  different  types 
of  customers;  how  to  deal  with  them;  conducting  sales  demonstrations; 
answering  objections,  securing  action;  maintaining  customer  good-will. 
Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

187.  Elementary  Traffic  Management.  Only  those  people  possess¬ 

ing  a  broad  knowledge  of  traffic  in  all  its  phases  are  capable  of  solving  the 
modern  problems  of  carriers  and  shippers.  This  is  a  fundamental  course  in 
freight  classification.  Freight  movement  and  routing,  handling  and  storage, 
and  shipping  papers,  based  on  practical  experience  with  many  constructive 
transport  suggestions.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

199A.  Business  Research  and  Analysis.  The  scope  and  importance 
of  Business  and  Sales  analysis  and  planning;  types  of  research,  collecting 
and  analyzing  data;  presenting  and  interpreting  results.  Three  hours 
lecture.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

199B.  Business  Research  and  Analysis.  Continuation  of  B.A. 
199A  with  special  emphasis  on  individual  research.  Three  hours  lecture. 
One  semester.  Three  units. 


GRADUATE  M.B.A.  COURSES 

200.  Statistics  for  Management.  The  use  of  statistics  and  the 
results  of  statistical  methods  in  the  analysis  of  business  problems  con¬ 
cerned  with  control,  finance,  marketing  and  production.  Two  units. 

205.  The  Sociology  of  Management.  Analysis  of  social  roles  and 
relationships  within  the  business  structure;  formal  and  informal  groups 
and  organizations  in  industry.  Two  units. 

214.  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Firm.  An  advanced  analysis  of  the 

application  of  economic  theory  to  the  formulation  of  business  policy  and 
plans.  Two  units. 

215.  Analysis  of  Business  Conditions.  An  advanced  analysis  of 

basic  economic  theory  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
economic  environment  within  which  business  operates  and  of  the  inter¬ 
action  between  business  and  the  economy  at  large.  Two  units. 

221.  Financial  Administration  I.  The  principle  problems  involved 
in  financing  business  enterprises  and  examined,  both  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  business  management  and  that  of  the  economic  system. 

Two  units. 
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222.  Financial  Administration  II.  A  continuation  of  Financial 
Administration  I.  The  principle  with  emphasis  on  problems  involved 
in  long-range  financing  operations  and  financial  policies.  Two  units. 

231.  Accounting  for  Management.  Analysis,  interpretation,  and 
application  of  accounting  techniques  for  managerial  decision  making. 

Two  units. 

235.  Controls  for  Management  I.  Covers  the  concepts  and  appli¬ 

cations  of  controls  throughout  a  business  organization.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  control  philosophies  and  concepts  and  the  working  tools  of 
control.  Two  units. 

236.  Controls  for  Management  II.  Continuation  of  controls  for 

Management  I  with  emphasis  on  control  applications.  Two  units. 

260.  Management  and  Organization.  The  nature  of  administrative 
organization,  planning,  direction  and  control  is  considered,  and  the 
basic  concepts  applied  to  specific  business  situations.  Two  units. 

262.  Management  of  Production.  An  analysis  of  production  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  methods  used  in  reaching  decisions  and  recommending 
appropriate  courses  of  action.  ^  Two  units. 

268.  Management  of  People.  Problems  and  techniques  basic  to 
the  management  and  devlopment  of  personnel  and  the  interpersonal 
and  intergroup  behavior  of  specific  organizational  relationships. 

Two  units. 

281.  Marketing  Theory.  Critical  treatment  is  given  to  the  develop¬ 

ment  of  marketing  concepts,  marketing  and  public  policy,  and  the 
economics  of  marketing.  ^  Two  units. 

282.  Marketing  Management.  The  major  areas  of  marketing  are 
examined  from  the  viewpoint  of  measuring  the  total  marketing  effort. 

Two  units. 

290.  Management  Policy.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  techniques 
in  developing  major  decisions,  with  respect  to  the  objectives,  policies, 
operations  and  structure  of  a  business  enterprise.  Two  units. 

299.  Master’s  Paper.  An  independent  investigation  in  some  bus¬ 
iness  area  of  specialization.  Required  of  all  candidates.  Two  units. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Joseph  F.  Deck,  Ph.D. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  Chemistry  their  major  subject  must 
complete  the  following  lower  division  courses:  Chemistry  lA  and  IB, 
Chemistry  16,  Chemistry  35A,  B  and  C,  Physics  8,  9,  and  10,  Mathe¬ 
matics  3A,  3B,  4A  and  4B.  A  grade  of  C  must  be  maintained  in  each 
course.  A  reading  knowledge  of  scientific  German  is  required,  and  some 
use  and  application  of  it  will  be  required  in  one  or  more  chemistry  courses 
taken  during  the  upper  division  program. 

The  major  undergraduate  program  includes  the  following  upper 
division  courses  in  Chemistry:  Chemistry  130,  Chemistry  150A,  B  and  C, 
Chemistry  110,  Chemistry  101  and  105,  Chemistry  133  and  135.  A  labora¬ 
tory  thesis  is  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  chemistry.  Chemistry 
180.  With  the  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  certain 
advanced  elective  courses  in  Physics  or  Mathematics  may  be  substituted 
for  an  advanced  upper  division  elective  course  in  chemistry. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  full  membership  in  the  American  Chemical 
Society  in  the  minimum  time  after  graduation,  a  chemistry  major  must 
fulfill  the  minimum  requirements  adopted  by  the  Society  for  professional 
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training  of  chemists.  Further  details  of  these  requirements  are  obtainable 
from  the  director’s  office  or  department  advisors. 

For  the  Teaching  Major  — Refer  to  index  “Teacher  Education 
Program.” 

lA.  General  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  and  properties 
of  the  elements  and  compounds  with  solution  of  problems.  Discussion 
of  the  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry.  Three  hours  lecture,  six  hours  lab¬ 
oratory.  Fall  semester.  Five  units. 

IB.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  Chemistry  lA.  The 
laboratory  study  includes  a  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  a  systematic 
analysis  of  cations  and  anions,  together  with  quizzes  and  solution  of 
illustrative  problems.  Three  hours  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Spring 
semester.  Five  units. 

2A.  General  Chemistry.  Elementary  principles  and  properties  of 
the  more  important  elements  with  their  compounds.  A  systematic  study 
of  important  theories.  Laboratory  and  quiz  to  accompany  the  lectures. 
This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  science  needs  of  those  who  do  not 
plan  to  proceed  to  more  advanced  work  in  chemistry.  Three  hours  lec¬ 
ture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fall  semester.  Four  units. 

2B.  General  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  Chemistry  2A.  Descrip¬ 
tive  study  of  the  elements  is  continued,  together  with  a  brief  study  of 
qualitative  analysis.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Spring 
semester.  Four  units. 

3A.  General  Chemistry.  Introductory  theory  and  experiments  for 
engineers.  Periodic  table.  Structural  chemistry.  Valence.  Stoichiometry. 
Gases,  Solutions,  Kinetics,  Equilibrium,  Electrochemistry  and  Problems. 
Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Four  units. 

3B.  General  Chemistry.  Continuation  of  Chemistry  3A.  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  elements  and  their  compounds  by  groups  with  reference  to  the 
periodic  chart.  Organic  chemistry.  Three  hours  lecture,  no  laboratory. 

Three  units. 

16.  Quantitative  Analysis.  An  introduction  to  the  technique  of 
volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods  of  inorganic  analysis.  Two  hours  of 
lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Fall  semester.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry 
lA-lB.  Four  units. 

35A.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  Aliphatic  Compounds.  Introduction 
to  organic  chemistry.  A  course  dealing  with  the  chief  classes  of  the  chain 
compounds  of  carbon.  Three  hours  lecture.  Spring  semester. 

Three  units. 

35B.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  C^'^clic  Compounds  and  Carbohy¬ 
drates.  A  continuation  of  Chemistry  35A  but  dealing  with  the  aromatic 
hydrocarbons,  their  derivatives.  A  discussion  of  carbohydrates  is  included. 
Three  hours  lecture.  Fall  semester.  Three  units. 

35C.  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introduction  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  common  technics  of  organic  chemistry.  Experimental  prepara¬ 
tion  and  study  of  the  common  classes  of  organic  compounds.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  Chemistry  35A  and  35B.  Six  hours  laboratory.  Fall  semester. 

Two  units. 

54.  Physical  Chemistry.  An  elementary,  non-mathematical  treat¬ 
ment  of  Physical  Chemistry  reviewing  those  principles  having  import¬ 
ant  applications  in  medical  sciences.  Intended  for  pre-medical  and  non¬ 
science  majors.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 
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101.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Discussion  of  the  Basic 
Atomic  Structure,  Valence,  Radioactivity,  Isotopes,  and  Periodic  Law. 
Discussion  of  several  typical  families  in  relations  to  the  Periodic  Law. 
Properties  of  less  common  elements,  such  as  the  rare  earths  and  trans¬ 
uranium  elements.  Two  hours  lecture.  Two  units. 

105.  Inorganic  Preparations.  A  laboratory  course  designed  to  give 
the  student  experience  in  the  more  common  experimental  methods  in 
synthetic  inorganic  chemistry.  Vacuum  techniques  are  introduced.  Six 
hours  laboratory.  Two  units. 

110.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Includes  the  principles  and 
use  of  instruments  in  analysis.  Electro-methods;  potentiometric,  con¬ 
ductometric  and  amperometric  titrations,  polarography,  controlled  cath¬ 
ode  potential  electrodeposition,  pH  by  hydrogen,  glass  and  antimony 
electrodes.  Colorimetry,  spectrophotometry  and  emission  spectography. 
Two  hours. lecture;  six  hours  laboratory.  Four  units. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  16,  35 A  and  35B. 

130.  Organic  Preparations.  Continuation  of  Chemistry  35 C.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  advanced  organic  preparations.  Original  literature,  some  in 
foreign  languages  is  source  of  some  preparations.  Six  hours  laboratory. 

Two  units. 

133.  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds.  A  lecture  and  laboratory 
course  dealing  with  the  identification,  classification  and  reactions  of  or¬ 
ganic  compounds.  One  hour  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  35A,  B,  C.  Three  units. 

135.  Theories  of  Organic  Chemistry.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
structure  of  organic  compounds,  evaluating  present  theories  from  analyti¬ 
cal  and  resonating  structures.  Mechanics  of  classical  rearrangements  and 
tautomeric  equilibria.  Infra-red  absorption  as  a  tool  in  organic  analyses. 
Two  hours  lecture.  Two  units. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  35A  and  35B. 

144.  Biochemistry.  An  introductory  study  of  the  carbohydrates, 
lipids,  proteins,  constituents  of  blood  and  urine.  Enzymes,  the  colloidal 
state,  digestion  and  biological  oxidations.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  35A, 
B.  Three  hours  lecture.  Spring  semester.  Three  units. 

150A.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  general  course,  primarily  for  students 
making  chemistry  their  major  subject,  covering  the  laws  and  theories  of 
chemical  systems  as  applied  to  their  equilibrium  and  energy  relationships. 
Three  hours_  lecture.  Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  16;  Chemistry  35A  and  35B;  one  year  of 
college  physics,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  calculus. 

150B.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  Chemistry  150A.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  Credit  in  Chemistry  150A,  together  with  satisfactory  prepara¬ 
tion  in  physics  and  calculus.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

150C.  Physical  Chemical  Measurements.  Exercises  in  the  practice 
of  physical  chemical  laboratory  methods.  Six  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  150A.  This  course  runs  concurrently  with 
Chemistry  150B.  Two  units. 

153.  Structure  of  Molecules.  Spectroscopic  and  diffraction  methods 
of  determining  molecular  structure.  The  directed  covalent  bond.  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  structures  of  selected  inorganic  and  organic  molecules  in  the  gas¬ 
eous  phase.  Two  hours  lecture.  Two  units. 

180.  Methods  of  Research.  Students  majoring  in  chemistry  are 
required  to  undertake  work  of  research  or  other  advanced  laboratory 
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work  along  lines  not  covered  by  the  courses  already  listed,  under  the 
direction  of  any  member  of  the  teaching  staff  with  whom  arrangements 
are  made.  The  results  of  this  research  are  incorporated  in  their  senior 
thesis.  Two  units. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

201.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Oxidation-Reduction  potentials  of  the 

elements;  the  stereochemistry  of  inorganic  compounds,  the  mechanism  of 
inorganic  reactions;  non-aqueous  solutions  and  hydrides.  Three  hours 
lecture  per  week.  Three  units. 

202.  Advanced  Inorganic  Laboratory.  An  advanced  laboratory  in 

experimental  inorganic  chemistry;  the  Stock  high  vacuum  method,  non- 
aqueous  solutions,  methods  of  handling  air  sensitive  compounds.  Nine 
hours  per  week.  Three  units. 

210.  Special  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  physico-chemical 
interpretation  of  analytical  processes.  A  critical  study  of  one  or  more 
titrimetric  processes,  preparation  of  sample  for  analysis,  separation  and 
methods  of  final  estimation.  Analysis  of  complex  materials.  Credit  to  be 
arranged. 

230.  Heterocyclic  Organic  Chemistry.  An  intensive  study  of  the 
preparation  and  reactions  of  the  five  and  six  membered  rings  with  one 
hetero  atom.  Brief  introduction  to  other  classes.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Three  units. 

231.  Quantitative  Organic  Analysis.  The  chemical  analysis  of  or¬ 

ganic  compounds  based  on  the  reactions  of  functional  groups.  Physical 
rnethods  of  quantitative  analysis  and  chemical  separations  of  mixtures. 
Six  hours  laboratory.  Two  units. 

232.  Physical  Organic  Chemistry.  Discussion  of  experimental  evi¬ 
dence  for  reaction  mechanisms  and  logical  methods  for  formulating  re¬ 
action  mechanisms  from  experimental  data.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Three  units. 

250.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  Rigorous  discussion  of  the  laws 
of  thermodynamics.  Ideal  and  non-ideal  systems.  Chemical  potential.  In¬ 
troduction  to  statistical  mechanics  and  thermodynamics  of  surfaces,  fields, 
and  radiation.  Comprehensive  problems.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Three  units. 

251. Structural  Chemistry.  Non-mathematical  introduction  to  the 
ideas  of  quantum  mechanics.  Comparison  of  valence  bonds  and  molecular 
orbital  descriptions  of  very  simple  molecules.  Interpretation  of  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  molecules  and  crystals  in  terms  of  bond  type,  ionic  character, 
orbital  hybridization  resonance,  bond  lengths  and  ionic  radii.  Three  hours 
lecture.  Three  units. 

252.  Quantum  Mechanics.  Brief  discussion  of  old  quantum  theory 
Schrodinger  wave  equation  with  applications  to  particle  in  box,  harmonic 
oscillator  and  hydrogen  atom.  Perturbation  Theory.  Variation  method. 
Discussion  of  helium  atom,  hydrogen  molecule  ion,  hydrogen  molecule. 
Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

270.  Seminar.  Staff. 

280.  Research. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Harold  M.  Tapay,  B.A.,  M.S. 

6A.  Surveying.  Theory,  use  and  adjustment  of  tape,  compass, 
level,  transit  and  plane  table.  Land  and  city  surveying.  Topographic  sur¬ 
veying  and  methods  of  computing  areas.  Field  Astronomy.  Three  hours 
lecture. 

Prerequisite:  Trigonometry.  Three  units. 

7.  Orientation.  Discussion  of  University  academic  life.  History 
and  description  of  Engineering  and  its  various  fields.  A  series  of 
lectures.  Fall  semester.  No  credit. 

14.  Mechanics.  (Statics).  Principles  of  Statics.  Applications  of 
these  principles  to  engineering  problems  in  mechanisms,  structures  and 
fluid  statics. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  8.  Two  units. 

16.  Mechanics.  (Dynamics).  Principles  of  Dynamics.  Dynamics 
of  a  particle  and  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies  undergoing  plane  motion. 
Application  of  the  principles  of  dynamics  to  engineering  problems  in 
mechanisms,  planetary  motion,  fluid  dynamics,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  14.  Three  units. 

57.  Surveying  Practice.  Field  methods  in  the  use  of  the  tape, 
compass,  level  and  transit.  Six  hours  field  practice. 

Prerequisite:  To  accompany  C.E.  6A.  .  Two  units. 

78.  Geology.  A  study  of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  the  materials  and 
rocks  comprising  the  earth’s  crust,  and  the  forces  and  processes  acting 
to  shape  and  modify  the  landscape  and  typography.  Mineral  and  rock 
identification.  The  uses  and  applications  of  typographic  and  geologic 
maps.  Two  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  4A  and  4B.  Two  units. 

Open  to  students  in  all  colleges.  Registration  in  C.E.  177  Geology. 
Laboratory  required  only  for  Civil  Engineering  majors. 

110.  Hydraulics.  Open  channel  flow,  hydraulic  machinery,  dams, 
spillways,  pipe  networks,  water  hammer,  hydrology,  and  steam  flow. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  three  hours  calculation  period. 

Prerequisite:  M.E.  121.  Three  units. 

116.  Mechanics  of  Materials.  Mechanical  properties  of  engineer¬ 
ing  materials.  Theory  on  behavior  of  machine  and  structural  members 
under  load.  Determination  of  stresses,  deformations  and  deflections  in 
machine  and  structural  members  under  load.  Design  of  machine  and 
structural  members. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  14.  Three  units. 

121.  Engineering  Economics:  Definition  of  economics.  Basic  con¬ 
cepts.  Business  units.  Money  and  money  systems.  Investments.  Labor 
relations.  The  economics  of  collectivism.  Engineering  economy  studies. 
Present  worth.  Capitalized  cost.  Depreciation.  Engineering  reports  and 
budgets.  Contracts  and  specifications.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Three  units. 

122B.  Structures.  Application  of  the  tools  of  static  analysis, 
structural  mechanics  and  behavior  of  materials  to  solve  simple  struc- 
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tural  design  problems.  Fundamentals  of  design  in  wood,  concrete  and 
steel.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  116.  Three  units. 

123.  Structural  Analysis  I.  Introductory  theory  of  stress  analysis 
in  structures  such  as  buildings  and  bridges.  Loadings,  reactions,  shears, 
bending  moments,  and  analysis  of  simple  trusses  and  influence  lines  for 
stress  in  beams,  girders,  and  trusses.  Statistically  determinate  structures. 
Three  hours  lecture. 

124.  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  Applications  of  elementary 
concepts  of  structural  design  to  reinforced  concrete  structures  such  as 
footings,  beam  bridge,  one-way  slab,  two-way  slab,  arch  or  rigid 
frame.  Introduction  to  elementary  concepts  of  plastic  theory  and  pre¬ 
stressed  concrete. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  123A.  Three  units. 

125.  Structural  Analysis  II.  Determination  of  deflections  of 
trusses  and  beams  by  methods  of  virtual  work  and  moment  area.  Ele¬ 
mentary  analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  structures  by  various 
methods. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  123A.  Three  units. 

127.  Soil  Mechanics.  A  study  of  the  origin,  composition,  and 
characteristics  of  soils.  Theoretical  analysis  of  the  physical  properties  of 
soil.  Selected  laboratory  tests  to  evaluate  physical  and  mechanical  prop¬ 
erties  of  soils  for  engineering  uses.  3  hours  lecture  and  3  hours 
laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  C.E.  16  and  M.E.  121.  Four  units. 

128.  Foundation  Engineering.  The  application  of  theoretical  soil 
mechanics  to  engineering  problems :  selection  of  type  of  footings,  pile 
foundations,  cofferdams  and  caissons,  settlement  determinations,  flexible 
and  rigid  pavement  design.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites :  C.E.  127  and  C.E.  123A.  Three  units. 

131.  Sanitary  Engineering.  Collection,  treatment,  and  disposal  of 
sewage  and  industrial  wastes.  Collection,  purification,  and  distribution  of 
municipal  water  supply.  Standard  practice  in  the  common  tests  of  sanitary 
and  industrial  wastes  and  polluted  water.  Two  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  110.  Two  units. 

142.  Transportation  Engineering.  Design,  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  roads  and  pavements.  Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  C.E.  126A  and  C.E.  176.  Three  units. 

150.  Advanced  Mechanics  of  Materials.  The  analysis  of  stresses, 
strains,  and  deflections  in  structures  and  machines.  Limitations  of  the 
analysis  used  in  elementary  strength  of  materials.  Selected  topics  in 
the  theory  of  beams,  plates  and  shells,  rotating  disks,  torsion,  and 
buckling.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  C.E.  16  and  Math.  119.  Three  units. 

161.  City  and  Regional  Planning.  City  and  metropolitan  plan¬ 
ning  theory  and  methods ;  the  role  of  physical  planning  in  local  government ; 
land  use  and  zoning;  population  estimation;  subdivision  planning.  The 
relationship  of  municipal  engineering  to  city  and  regional  planning.  Three 
hours  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Four  units. 

162.  Street  and  Highway  Planning.  Highway  planning,  finance, 
location,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance.  An  introduction  to  traffic 
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engineering  with  special  reference  to  city  and  regional  planning.  Three 
hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  161.  Three  units. 

163.  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  Problems  in  land 
drainage,  open  channel  flow,  stream  flow,  pipe  network  systems  and  hy¬ 
drology.  Water  quality  and  standards.  Special  problems  in  sewerage 
treatment  and  water  treatment  systems.  Three  hours  lecture  and  three 
hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites :  C.E.  161  and  M.E.  121.  Four  units. 

164.  Traffic  Engineering.  Street  and  highway  traffic  problems; 
principles  of  design  for  major  streets  on  the  basis  of  operational  char¬ 
acteristics  and  land  use  planning,  traffic  regulations  and  control.  Two  hours 
lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite.  C.E.  162.  Three  units. 

165.  Hydraulic  Structures.  Practice  and  procedure  in  the  hyraulic 
and  structural  design  of  flumes,  inverted  siphons,  stilling  basins,  spill¬ 
ways,  dams,  large  pipelines,  and  other  selected  hydraulic  structures. 
Three  hours  lecutre. 

Prerequisites:  C.E.  163  and  C.E.  123A.  Three  units. 

166.  Mechanical  Properties  of  Materials  Laboratory.  Experi¬ 
mental  determination  of  the  mechanical  properties  of^  engineering 
materials  in  accordance  with  A.S.T.M.  Standards.  Experimental  veri¬ 
fication  of  theory  presented  in  Mechanics  of  Materials  course. 

Prerequisite:  To  accompany  C.E.  116.  One  unit. 

167.  Advanced  Mechanical  Properties  of  Materials.  Theory  of 
Flow  and  Fracture  of  engineering  materials.  Mechanical  properties  of 
engineering  materials  at  low  and  elevated  temperatures.  Effect  of 
radiation  on  mechanical  properties.  Two  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  116  &  C.E.  166.  Two  units. 

168.  Advanced  Mechanical  Properties  of  Materials  Laboratory. 

Laboratory  investigations  in  creep,  fatigue  and  impact.  Non  destruction 
testing.  Experimental  determination  of  stress  distribution  by  means  of 
photoelasticity  and  electrical  strain  gages.  Use  of  membrane  analogy. 
Three  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  116  &  C.E.  166.  One  unit. 

170A.  Thesis.  The  investigation  of  some  engineering  problem  and 
the  writing  of  an  acceptable  thesis.  Conference  is  required. 

Prerequiste:  Senior  standing.  One  unit. 

170B.  Thesis.  Continuation  of  C.E.  170A. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  170A.  One  unit. 

170C.  Thesis.  Continuation  of  C.E.  170B. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  170B.  One  unit. 

172.  Structural  Design.  The  design  of  the  roof  truss  and  the  sup¬ 
porting  columns  of  a  steel  mill  building.  Shop  drawing  of  the  structure. 
Six  hours  lecture,  computation  and  design. 

Prerequisite:  To  accompany  C.E.  122B.  Two  units. 

173.  Structural  Design.  Design  of  columns,  beams  and  girders.  De¬ 
sign  of  a  railway  plate  girder.  Six  hours  lecture,  computation  and  design. 

Prerequisite:  To  accompany  C.E.  123A.  Two  units. 

174.  Structural  Design.  Analysis  and  design  of  small  steel  or  con¬ 
crete  building  frame.  Design  of  concrete  retaining  wall.  Six  hours  lecture, 
computation  and  design. 

Prerequiste:  To  accompany  C.E.  124A 


Two  units. 
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176.  Soil  Mechanics  Laboratory.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  and  testing  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils.  Three  hours 
laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  To  accompany  C.E.  126A.  One  unit. 

177.  Geology  Laboratory.  To  accompany  C.E.  78.  Three  hours 
laboratory.  One  unit. 

181.  Sanitary  Laboratory.  Standard  practice  in  the  common  tests 

of  sanitary  and  industrial  wastes  and  polluted  and  contaminated  waters. 
Three  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  To  accompany  C.E.  131  A.  One  unit. 

198.  Seminar. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  One  unit. 

199.  Individual  Study.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  Chairman 

of  the  Department.  Units:  arranged. 


ECONOMICS 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
John  Pagani,  Ph.D. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  Economics  their  major  subject  must 
complete  in  the  lower  division  Economics  lA  and  IB  with  an  average 
grade  of  at  least  C.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  upper  division 
courses  in  Economics.  Students  who  have  not  fulfilled  this  requirement 
must  receive  special  permission  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Economics. 

The  major  program  inust  include  not  less  than  24  units  of  upper 
division  work  in  Economics,  including  Economics  100,  110,  114,  116 
and  122. 

An  average  of  C  must  be  maintained  in  all  courses  of  the  major, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  each  student  must  be  ready  to  pass  a 
comprehensive  final  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  units  in  Economics,  a  major  in  this  field  must 
include  6  units  in  each  of  two  related  social  study  fields.  In  each  of 
these  courses  he  may  not  present  less  than  a  grade  of  C. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  should  con¬ 
sult  the  programs  listed  in  the  section  on  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  to  determine  their  requirements. 

Lower  Division  Courses 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  students  in  all  departments  of 
the  University,  subject  to  the  indicated  prerequisite,  if  any, 

lA-lB.  Principles  of  Economics.  The  student  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  general  principles,  terminology  and  methods  of  analysis  es¬ 
sential  to  an  understanding  of  economic  processes  and  problems.  The 
work  of  the  course  centers  around  the  four  dominant  phases  of  econom¬ 
ics:  consumption,  production,  exchange  and  distribution.  Three  hours 
lecture.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

100.  Principles  of  Statistical  Method.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
twofold:  Firstly,  it  presents  the  techniques  of  elementary  statistical 
analysis  as  tools  appropriate  for  the  study  of  quantitative  data.  Second¬ 
ly,  it  considers  the  logic  of  statistical  induction  and  the  inherent  limita- 
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tions  imposed  thereon  by  the  nature  of  the  data  themselves.  The  subject 
matter  includes  averages,  variation,  elementary  ideas  of  index  numbers, 
simple  linear  correlation  and  elementary  time  series  analysis.  Three  hours 
lecture.  Three  units. 

101.  Statistical  Analysis.  Application  of  the  methods  of  basic  least 

squares  with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  of  multiple,  partial,  and 
vurvilinear  correlation.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  certain  tech¬ 
niques  appropriate  to  the  solution  of  correlations  involving  time  series. 
Three  hours  lecture.  First  semester.  Four  units. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

102.  Statistical  Analysis.  The  principles  of  statistical  inference  will 
be  considered  together  with  the  problems  of  small  samples,  tests  of  sig¬ 
nificance,  statistical  estimation,  contingency  tables,  and  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance  and  covariance.  Three  hours  lecture.  Second  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101.  Four  units. 

110.  History  of  Economic  Doctrines.  A  survey  of  economic  theories 
and  doctrines  from  Plato  to  the  present.  The  various  types  of  theory  are 
contrasted  and  compared  and  their  relationship  to  the  general  economic 
and  social  history  of  the  period  indicated.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Three  units. 

114.  Economic  Theory.  An  analysis  of  cost  and  price  relationships 

in  the  individual  firm  and  in  the  industry  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  three 
special  cases  of  pure  competition,  monopolistic  competition,  and  monopoly 
will  be  discussed.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

115.  Aggregate  Economics  National  Income).  An  analysis  of  the 
level  of  national  output  and  its  determinants.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Three  units. 

116.  American  Economic  History.  A  study  of  the  economic  history 
of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  problems  arising  from  the 
factory  system  and  large  scale  production.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Three  units. 

117.  European  Economic  History.  A  study  of  the  development  of 

the  economic  aspects  of  civilization  in  medieval  and  modern  times.  Special 
attentionis  given  to  the  evolution  of  economic  institutions  and  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  prestnt.  Three  hours 
lecture.  Three  units. 

118.  Economic  Geography.  Includes  the  study  of  the  physical 

aspects  of  the  earth  as  a  planet,  and  the  varied  environments  which  it 
provides  for  the  habitat  of  man.  Different  human  economics  and  their 
relationships  to  the  principal  natural  environments  comprise  a  large  part 
of  the  course.  In  addition,  the  cultural  aspects  of  some  phases  of  human 
existence  are  included,  such  as  political  geographical  settlements,  urban 
life,  etc.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

120.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation.  A  course  devoted  to  the  analysis 

of  public  expenditures  and  public  revenues.  In  the  case  of  expenditures, 
particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  change  in  the  qualitative  nature 
of  those  expenditures  by  government  and  the  effects  of  such  changes  on 
the  private  economy.  The  section  of  the  course  devoted  to  public  revenues 
will  consider  taxes  peculiar  to  the  United  States  in  such  a  way  as  to  de¬ 
termine  the  ultimate  bearers  of  the  burden  of  those  taxes.  Three  hours 
lecture  Three  units. 

121.  Corporation  Finance.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  sur¬ 
rounding  the  procurement  of  funds  needed  for  carrying  on  a  modern 
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business  enterprise.  Topics  covered  will  include:  financial  organization 
i^odern  industry,  the  instruments  of  enterprise  financej  promotion 
and  sale  of  securities,  financing  of  operations  of  the  going-concern; 
problems  of  financing  growth  and  expansion;  financial  readjustments* 
Three  hours  lecture.  Thrpf* 

Prerequisites:  B.A.  lA  and  B.A.  IB. 

122  Money  and  Banking.  An  analysis  of  the  fundamental  con¬ 
cepts  of  money.  The  discussion  of  money  will  be  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  commercial  banking  principles.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
commercial  bank  as  a  manufacturer  of  the  means  of  payment  ”  The 
discussion  of  commercial  banking  will,  of  necessity,  entail  consideration 
of  the  philosophy,  technique  and  policy  of  central  banking.  Mindful  of 
the  lEct  that  the  United  StEtes  possesses  e  monetEry  End  bEnking  system 
peculiar  to  itself,  consideration  will  be  given  to  “money  of  the  United 
States,”  the  National  Banking  System  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
whenever  possible  or  necessary.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units! 

124.  Investments  and  Investment  Institutions.  As  Corporation  Fi¬ 
nance  deals  with  the  problems  of  business  management  devising  ways 
and  means  of  procuring  funds  for  enterprise  operations,  so  this  course 
will  deal  with  the  market  for  funds  as  viewed  by  those  individuals  and 
institutions  who  are  offering  those  funds  in  that  market.  Therefore, 
among  the  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be  the  nature  of  the  money 
market;  institutions  operating  therein;  and  because  of  the  significance 
of  the  presence  of  government,  government  control  thereof.  It  will  be 
presumed  that  a  student  electing  this  course  possesses  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  commercial  and  central  bank  operation  and  of  the  fundamentals 
of  enterprise  finance.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  B.A.  lA  and  B.A.  IB. 

128.  Business  Cycles.  An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  level  of  general  business  activity.  Specific  theoretical  form¬ 
ulations  explaining  business  cycles  will  be  discussed.  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  business  fluctuations,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  control  and  the  attainment  of  stability.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Three  units. 

150.  Labor  Problems.  Lectures  and  class  discussion  on  (1)  the 
problems:  insecurity,  wages  and  income,  hours  and  work  periods,  sub¬ 
standard  workers,  industrial  autocracy;  and  (2)  attempts  to  solve  them: 
by  enmployees,  by  employers,  by  government.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Three  units. 

158.  Government  and  Business.  This  course  deals  with  the  general 
problem  of  government  regulation  of  business  as  exercised  especially  by 
the  Federal  authority.  It  analyzes  the  regulation  of  Trusts  and  Business 
Combines;  Business  Practices;  Production;  Labor;  Agriculture;  Public 
Utilities,  and  the  like.  It  investigates  the  government’s  regulatory  ma¬ 
chinery  and  enters  into  an  analysis  of  methods  whereby  competition  is 
either  restricted  or  encouraged,  and  other  government’s  economic  ob¬ 
jectives  are  achieved. 

Three  hours  lecture.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

180.  International  Trade.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  generally  accepted  results  of  the  theoretical  investigations  of 
the  past,  and  then  to  give  the  student  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  manner 
in  which  international  adjustment  to  economic  change  occurs.  The 
theories  and  operation  of  foreign  exchange  and  its  economic  influence 
upon  industry  and  trade  will  be  considered  in  order  that  the  student  may 
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be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  analytical  tools  that  are  available  for 
use  in  understanding  the  importance  of  government  policy  in  inter¬ 
national  trade.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

190.  Resccirch  Technique.  Supervised  work  for  the  senior  thesis. 

One  unit. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  following  courses  will  not  be  offered  before  September,  1959. 
(Concerning  conditions  for  admission  to  graduate  courses,  refer  to  the 
catalogue  index,  Graduate  Division). 

214A-214B.  Seminar  in  Price  Theory.  Micro-economics:  A  study 
of  demand,  price,  and  distribution  theory  at  an  advanced  level. 

Four  units. 

215.  Seminar  in  Employment  Theory.  Micro-economics:  A  study 
of  the  determinants  of  the  level  of  output  at  an  advanced  level. 

Two  units. 

222.  Seminar  in  Monetary  and  Banking  Theory.  An  analysis  of 
monetary  and  banking  theory  and  policy.  Two  units. 


EDUCATION 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Edwin  J.  Brown,  Ph.D. 

Required  courses  for  the  General  Secondary  Credential  are  offered. 
For  information  regarding  this  program  refer  to  the  Index  “Teacher 
Education  Program.” 

A-B.  Prescribed  Physical  Training.  Freshmen  who  are  physically 
fit  and  who  are  ineligible  for  ROTC  (see  page  51)  are  required  to  meet 
two  periods  a  week  for  physical  training.  Two  hours  each  semester. 

One  unit. 

C-D.  Prescribed  Physical  Training.  Sophomores  who  are  physically 
fit  and  who  era  ineligible  for  ROTC  (see  page  51)  are  required  to  meet 
two  periods  a  week  for  physical  training.  Two  hours  each  semester. 

One  unit. 

lA-lB.  Prescribed  Physical  Training.  Participation  in  Physical 
Education  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Athletics.  Units  and  time 
to  be  determined  by  the  Drector  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

*110.  Ratio  Studiorm.  An  examination  of  the  principles,  methods 
and  practices  observed  in  the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  embodied 
in  the  Ratio  Studiorum.  Comparison  of  these  with  current  educational 
theory  and  practice.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

111.  Principles  and  History  of  Education.  A  survey  of  the  theories 
and  general  principles  of  education  affecting  present  day  procedures. 
Historical  background  as  it  affects  the  dominant  phases  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

112.  Secondary  Education  and  the  Curriculum.  The  scope,  func¬ 
tion,  curriculum,  and  organization  of  the  American  secondary  school. 
Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 


*Given  on  Los  Gatos  Campus  only. 
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113.  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology.  Investigation  of 

the  psychological  problem  involved  in  education  together  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  psychological  principles.  Special  emphasis  upon  the 
nature  of  learning  and  the  environmental  influences  upon  learning  and 
behavior.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

114.  Methods  and  Management.  A  basic  course  in  classroom 

procedures  in  the  secondary  school;  curriculum  materials,  methods  and 
evaluation  of  instruction;  classroom  management  problems;  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities;  organizations  for  pupils,  etc.  Lectures  and  assignments. 
Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

116.  Audio-Visual  Aids.  Experience  in  and  discussion  of  the 

methods  and  the  mechanics  of  presenting  classroom  work  with  the  use 
of  Audio-Visual  aids.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

117.  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  The  important  physical,  mental, 

and  moral  changes  occuring  during  the  adolescent  period.  A  study  of 
the  development  of  the  attitudes,  interests,  problems  and  adjustments 
of  the  teen  age.  A  foundation  for  the  proper  evaluation  of  adolescent 
mental  life  and  instruction.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

118.  Growth  and  Development.  A  consideration  of  the  processes 
through  which  the  normal  human  being  reaches  maturity,  acquires  effective 
use  of  his  bodily  equipment  and  learning  capacity  and  makes  satisfactory 
personal  and  social  adjustments.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

120.  Introduction  to  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  purpose  of 
measurement  in  Education;  standardized  tests  of  intelligence  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  Other  means  of  evaluating  learning.  Two  hours.  One  semester. 

Two  units. 

126.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Guidance.  A  basic  course  cover¬ 
ing  philosophies  of  guidance;  psychological  and  sociological  factors  involved 
in  vocational,  educational,  social,  health  and  recreational  guidance.  Sources 
and  methods  of  using  guidance  materials  and  information.  Two  hours.  One 
semester.  Two  units. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

(Concerning  conditions  for  admission  to  graduate  courses,  refer  to 
the  catalogue  index.  Teacher  Education  Program.) 

201.  Public  Education  in  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the 

organization,  control,  program,  and  financing  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States,  with  special  emphasis  upon  current  issues  in  the  field  of 
public  education.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

202.  Professional  Methods.  (Seminar)  A  special  methods  course 

in  the  subject  or  field  directly  relating  to  the  teaching  major  or  minor, 
or  both.  Planned  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  Education  320.  Three 
hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

203.  Professional  Methods— English.  Objectives  of  teaching  Eng¬ 

lish;  organization  of  subject  matter;  procedures  in  teaching  literature, 
composition,  grammar,  and  allied  skilL.  Three  units. 

225.  Guidance  and  Counseling  in  the  High  School.  Organized  to 
supplement  Course  120.  Uses  problems  in  the  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  both  group  and  individual  guidance  and  counselling  in  the 
secondary  school.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

260.  Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics.  Supplements  the  meas¬ 
uring  phases  of  Course  126.  Arranging,  displaying,  and  interpreting 
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statistical  data;  treating  of  such  concepts  as  central  tendency,  distribu¬ 
tion,  variability,  prediction,  probability,  correlation,  index  numbers,  and 
series.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

270.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance.  The  study  of  various 
sources  of  occupational  information;  the  problems  of  collecting  and  filing 
printed  materials ;  methods  of  disseminating  such  information.  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Education  126. 

275.  Historical  and  Philosophical  Backgrounds  of  Education. 
Offered  as  a  seminar.  Comparative  philosophies  of  education  in  their  his¬ 
torical  backgrounds.  May  be  taken  only  by  students  working  toward 
the  advanced  degree.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

280.  The  Teacher  and  School  Administration.  A  study  of  the 
role  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  school  administration.  Principles,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  trends  that  reflect  teacher  participation  in  democratic  school 
administratibn  provide  the  chief  basis  for  class  activity.  Specific  practices 
of  the  responsibilities  and  contributions  to  school  adminstraton  are  em¬ 
phasized.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

320A.  Directed  Teaching.  Participation  and  practice  under  super¬ 
vision  in  conducting  classes  in  public  high  schools.  Conferences  with  super¬ 
vising  instructors  and  with  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education.  One 

semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisites :  Graduate  standing  and  Education  202  and  114. 

320B.  Directed  Teaching.  Participation  and  practice  under  super¬ 
vision  in  conducting  classes  in  public  high  schools.  Conferences  with  super¬ 
vising  instructors  and  with  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education.  One 

semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing  and  Education  202  and  114. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Henry  P.  Nettesheim,  B.S.,  M.S. 

7.  Orientation.  Discussion  of  University  academic  life.  History 
and  description  of  Engineering  and  its  various  fields.  A  series  of  lectures. 
Fall  semester.  No  Credit. 

127.  Intermediate  Electric  Machines.  An  extension  of  the  machines 
theory  started  in  E.E.  135,  to  include  more  detailed  examination  of  the 
basic  types  of  a-c  and  d-c  machines.  In  addition  the  basic  characteristics 
of  metadynes  are  examined.  The  transient  performance  of  all  machines  is 
covered  briefly.  Loading  effects  on  polyphase  transformers  are  examined. 
Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  E.E.  135.  Four  units. 

128.  Advanced  Electric  Machines.  A  study  of  machines  particularly 
applicable  to  control  systems.  The  analysis  of  metadyne  characteristics, 
magnetic  amplifiers,  and  translational  electro-mechanical  devices,  is  cov- 
erd  extensively.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  E.E.  127.  Four  units. 

135.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Fundamental  engineering 
relationships  applying  to  electric,  magnetic,  and  dielectric  circuits.  An 
introduction  to  transformer  theory  and  basic  electric  machines  is  included. 
Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  9  and  concurrent  registration  or  prior  comple¬ 
tion  of  Math.  4A.  Four  units. 
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136.  Introductory  Electronics.  Elements  of  vacuum  and  gas  tube 
theory  and  theory  of  solid  state  devices.  Applications  to  basic  electronic 
circuits  as  used  in  communications  and  industrial  systems.  Three  hours 
lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  E.E.  135  and  Physics  10.  Four  units. 

137.  Intermediate  Circuits.  Principles  of  multimesh  networks  in¬ 
cluding  unbalanced  polyphase  systems.  Thorough  analysis  of  these  net¬ 
works  to  include  steady  state,  transient,  and  non-sinusoidal  conditions. 
Network  and  transfer  characteristics  theorems.  Five  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  EE.  135.  Five  units. 

138.  Intermediate  Circuits.  Analysis  of  multimesh  networks  under 
transient  and  steady  state  conditions.  Use  of  Laplace  and  Fourier  trans¬ 
form  techniques.  “Pole  and  zero”  concept.  Transfer  characteristics  of 
networks.  Network  theorems.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  E.E.  135.  Three  units. 

139.  Intermediate  Electronics.  Elements  of  electron  ballistics, 
emission  theory,  and  transistors.  Extension  of  the  study  of  electronic 
amplifiers  to  include  wide  band  and  radio  frequency  amplifiers,  and  the 
principles  and  applications  of  feedback.  Includes  a  study  of  polyphase 
rectifiers  and  regulated  power  supplies.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours 
laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  E.E.  136,  E.E.  138.  Four  units. 

140.  Advanced  Electronics.  Continuation  of  E.E.  139  to  develop 
features  of  oscillators,  modulators,  and  detectors.  Study  of  amplitude 
modulation,  frequency  modulation,  and  pulse  modulation  systems.  Intro¬ 
duces  ultra-high  frequency  techniques  and  related  circuits.  Three  hours 
lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  E.E.  139.  Four  units, 

152.  Advanced  Circuits.  Study  of  communications  filter  networks, 
transmission  lines,  elementary  antennas  and  the  theory  of  radio  propaga¬ 
tion.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  E.E.  138.  Three  units. 

153.  Field  Theory.  Review  of  electrostatic  and  magnetostatic  fields. 
Time-varying  electromagnetic  phenomena.  Maxwell’s  equations  in  inte¬ 
gral  and  differential  forms.  Pointing  vector.  Transmission,  absorption, 
reflection,  and  refraction.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  E.E.  137..  Three  units. 

156.  Introductory  Information  Theory.  Probability  and  statistics. 
Study  of  discrete  systems.  Information  measure,  channel  capacity, 
coding,  signal  spectra.  Methods  of  describing  random  signals.  Modu¬ 
lation  and  noise  reduction.  Introduction  to  correlation  techniques.  Three 

hours  lecture.  .  i  •  r 

Prerequisites:  E.E.  139,  and  concurrent  or  prior  completion  of 
E.E.  140.  Three  units. 

164.  Power  System  Studies.  Study  of  the  mechanical  dynamics 
of  electrical  machinery  as  used  in  electric  power  networks.  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  equal-area  criteria,  swing  curves  and  other  rnethods  of 
determining  system  stability  under  steady  state  and  transient  condi¬ 
tions.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  E.E.  127  and  E.E.  138.  Three  units. 

165.  Power  Networks.  Principles  of  symmetrical  components  and 
their  application  to  faulted  conditions  on  power  network.  Study  of 
sequence  representation  of  power  networks,  polyphase  transformer  con- 
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nections,  and  generator  impedances.  Introduction  to  relaying  methods 
of  circuit  protection.  Two  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  E.E.  138.  Two  units. 

170A.  Thesis.  Investigation  of  an  approved  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing  problem  and  preparation  of  suitable  thesis  covering  the  investgation. 
Conferences  as  required. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  Electrical  Engineering.  One  unit. 

170B.  Thesis.  Continuation  of  E.E.170A. 

Prerequisite:  E.E.  170A.  One  unit. 

170C.  Thesis.  Combination  of  E.E.  170A  and  E.E.  170B. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  Elecrical  Engineering.  Two  units. 

198.  Seminar.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  One  unit. 

199.  Individual  Study.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  Chairman 

of  the  Department.  Units:  Arranged 


ENGLISH 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

John  J.  Quinn,  Ph.D. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  English  their  major  subject  must  com¬ 
plete  English  lA-lB,  46A-46B,  40  and  42  with  at  least  a  grade  of  C. 

The  major  program  must  also  include  24  units  of  upper  division 
courses.  English  103  A-B  and  105  are  required,  and  two  of  the  following: 
English  113,  114,  115,  116  and  122.  English  majors  planning  graduate 
work  or  teaching  as  a  profession  should  inform  their  English  adviser 
early  in  their  course.  An  average  grade  of  C  must  be  maintained  in  all 
courses  of  the  major. 

The  Master’s  Degree  —  See  the  Announcement  of  the  Graduate 
Division. 

For  the  Teaching  Major.  Refer  to  index  “Teacher  Education 
Program”. 

Subject  A.  Remedial  work  for  those  who  fail  composition  place¬ 
ment  tests  or  who  cannot  do  satisfactory  work  in  collegiate  English.  Suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  the  Subject  A  requirement  is  prerequisite  to  grad¬ 
uation.  Three  hours.  No  credit. 

lA-lB.  First  Year  Composition  and  Literature.  Instruction  and 
practice  in  good  expository,  narrative,  descriptive,  and  argumentative 
writing,  together  with  readings  and  analysis  of  these  types  of  literature. 
Expository  writing  is  stressed  in  the  first  semester,  together  with  acade¬ 
mic  form  and  the  use  of  the  university  library.  Three  hours.  Two 
semesters.  Six  units. 

40.  Drama:  Poetry.  A  critical  study  of  the  drama  and  the  short 
lyric.  Some  practice  in  the  composition  of  these  types  of  literature  and 
mainly  papers  in  critical  analysis  of  them.  Open  to  non-English  majors 
as  elective.  One  semester.  Two  hours.  Two  units. 

42.  The  Short  Story.  A  critical  and  historical  study  of  the  short 
story,  supplemented  by  story-writing  assignments.  Open  to  non-English 
majors  as  elective.  One  semester.  Two  hours.  Two  units. 

46A-46B.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  History  of  the  literature 
and  readings:  A.  From  the  beginnings  to  the  decline  of  Neo-Classic- 
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ism;  B.  From  the  pre-Romantic  period  to  the  present.  Three  hours. 
Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

51.  Advanced  Composition  and  Literature.  Advanced  study  of 
the  principles  of  good  writing,  with  emphasis  on  argumentation  and 
persuasion,  integrated  with  the  study  of  prose,  poetry  and  drama.  This 
purse  is  offered  primarily  to  students  in  the  College  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.  Three  hours.  (Dne  semester.  Three  units. 

53A-53B.  Journalism.  Instruction  and  laboratory  work  in  man¬ 

aging,  editing,  and  writing  for  journals  or  newspapers.  Two  hours 
lecture.  Two  semesters.  Two  units. 

54 A.  Journalism  Workshop.  Continuation  of  53A-53B.  Practice 
and  laboratory  work  in  conjuction  with  publication  of  the  student  news¬ 
paper,  The  Santa  Clara,  a  prerequisite.  Units  by  arrangement. 

103A-B.  Shakespeare.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  plays  and 
an  introduction  to  Shakespearean  criticism  and  scholarship.  Required 
of  all  English  majors;  either  103 A  or  103B,  or  both  open  as  electives 
to  non-English  majors.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  103A  offered  in 
Fall  -  odd  years.  Six  units. 

104.  Milton.  His  background  and  spirit.  Contrast  with  Dante, 

Virgil  and  Homer.  Selections  from  his  prose.  His  principal  minor  poems. 
Comus.  Paradise  Lost.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Offered  in  Spring  - 
even  years.  Three  units. 

105.  Chaucer.  A  study  of  Chaucer’s  life  and  writings  which  in¬ 

cludes  reading,  in  the  Middle  English  language,  of  selections  from  the 
Canterbury  Tales  and  other  poems.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Offered 
in  Fall  -  even  years.  Required  of  all  English  majors.  Three  units. 

106.  Literary  Criticism.  Representative  critical  theories  from 
Plato  to  the  present,  and  their  application  to  specific  literary  works. 
Three  hours.  One  semester.  Offered  in  Spring  -  odd  years.  Three  units. 

107A-B.  Comparative  Literature.  Reading  of  ancient,  medieval 
and  modern  classics  in  English  translations.  Lectures  on  the  authors 
and  masterpieces  of  various  nations  and  periods  of  history,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  their  relations  to  English  and  American  literature.  Recommended 
to  English  majors  as  an  elective  and  to  non-English  majors  as  an 
alternative  elective  to  English  46A-B.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters. 
107A  to  be  offered  in  Fall  -  even  years.  Six  units. 

108A-B.  American  Literature.  A  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
United  States:  (a)  from  the  beginning  to  1860;  (b)  from  1860  to  the 
present.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  108A  to  be  offered  in  Fall  -  even 
years.  Six  units. 

112.  The  English  Drama.  A  survey  of  the  English  drama  from 

the  liturgical  period  to  the  end  of  the  Victorian  period.  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  Fall  -  odd  years.  Three  units. 

113.  The  Renaissance  Period.  A  study  of  the  literature  of  the 

English  Renaissance  (1485-1660).  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Fall  -  odd 

years.  Three  units. 

114.  The  Neo-Classical  Period.  A  study  of  neo-classical  and  pre¬ 

romantic  literature  in  England  (1660-1798).  Three  hours.  One  semester. 
Spring  -  even  years.  Three  units. 

115.  The  Romantic  Period.  A  study  of  the  literature  of  England 

during  the  Age  of  Romanticism  (1798-1832).  Three  hours.  One  semes¬ 
ter.  Fall  -  odd  years.  Three  units. 
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116.  The  Victorian  Period.  A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  Age  (1832-1901).  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Fall  -  even  years. 

Three  units. 

♦117.  Creative  Writing.  A  workshop  course  in  the  technique  of 
writing  current  types  of  imaginative  prose.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units 

*118.  Oratory.  Principles  of  oratorical  art;  reading  and  analysis 
of  great  speeches  of  Western  Literature;  consideration  of  the  problems 
and  practice  of  modern  oratory;  exercises  in  composition.  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  Three  units. 

119.  Modern  British  Literature.  A  study  of  the  literature  of 

England  since  the  Victorian  Age.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Offered 
Spring  —  Even  years.  Three  units. 

120.  The  Novel.  A  critical  and  historical  study  of  the  British  and 
American  novel.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Spring  -  even  years. 

Three  units. 

121.  The  Short  Story.  A  critical  and  historical  study  of  the 

short  story,  supplemented  by  story-writing  assignments.  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  Offered  Fall  —  Even  years.  Three  units. 

122.  The  Medieval  Period.  A  study  of  the  English  language  and 

literature  before  1485  A.D.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Spring  -  odd 
years.  Three  units. 

190.  Research  Techniques.  Supervised  work  for  the  senior  thesis. 

One  unit. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

(Concerning  conditions  for  admission  to  graduate  courses,  refer  to 
the  Announcements  of  the  Graduate  Division.) 

200.  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Graduate  Study  of  English.  A 

study  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  literary  research  at  the  graduate 
level.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

201.  History  of  the  English  Language.  A  study  of  the  origins 

of  the  English  language  and  its  development  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

202.  Old  English.  A  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Old  English  Period  (c.  449  A.D.  -  1100  A.D.).  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

203.  English  Grammar  and  Linguistics.  An  historical  survey  of 
the  traditional  parts  of  speech  and  syntax,  along  with  a  consideration 
of  the  contemporary  leaders  in  the  “new  linguistic”  movement  in  English 
grammar.  Student  papers  and  reports.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

204.  Middle  English.  A  study  of  the  English  language,  its  dialects 

and  literature  in  the  period  1100  A.D.  -  1500  A.D.  Three  hours.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

205A-205B.  Studies  in  Chaucer.  An  intensive  study —  with  special 
attention  to  language,  versification,  literary  characteristics  and  historical 
background  —  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  or  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  in  alternate 
semesters.  Student  papers  and  reports.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 


♦Given  on  Los  Gatos  Campus  Only. 
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208A-208B.  Seminar  in  American  Literature.  Research  into  the 
more  significant  works  of  major  figures,  with  special  attention  to  historical 
background.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

210.  Seminar  in  Renaissance  Drama.  Research  into  the  back¬ 
ground  and  development  of  selected  representative  plays.  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  Three  units. 

213.  Seminar  in  Renaissance  Literature.  Study  and  research  into 

the  more  significant  work,  with  special  attention  to  literary  characteristics 
and  historical  background.  Three  hours.  Three  units. 

214.  Seminp  in  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Three  units. 
216A.  Seminar  in  Victorian  Literature.  Study  and  research  into 

selected  works  of  Victorian  and  later  English  writers.  Three  hours. 

Three  units. 

222A-B.  Seminar  in  Medieval  Literature  (exclusive  of  Chaucer). 
Research  into  the  literary  context  and  characteristics  of  selected  work, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Pearl,  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight, 
and  Piers  Plowman.  Three  hours.  Three  units. 

290.  Directed  Research.  One  to  six  units. 


FRENCH 

See  Division  of  Foreign  Languages 

GEOLOGY 

1.  General  Geology.  A  popular  course  of  visual  instruction  to  give 

the  student  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  physiographic  relief  features 
of  the  earth  and  an  insight  into  the  probable  conditions  of  the  origin  and 
formation  of  various  geologic  phenomena.  Lectures,  sterepticon  projections, 
and  supervised  discussion.  Two  hours.  Two  units. 

2.  Historical  Geology.  Visual  instruction  regarding  theories  of 
earth  formation,  Paleontology.  Special  study  of  fossils  with  access  to  large 
museum.  Lectures  on  geologic  aspects  of  evolution.  Two  hours. 

Two  units. 

34.  Mineralogy.  A  course  in  Mineralogy  with  access  to  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  specimens.  Determination  of  unlabeled  specimens.  Crystallog¬ 
raphy.  Blowpipe  analysis.  Includes  a  short  course  in  Metallurgy.  Iron 
ores  and  production  of  iron  and  steel.  Percentage  and  effect  of  sulphur, 
silicon  manganese  and  carbon  in  iron  and  steel.  Coals,  coke,  carbons  and 
ash.  Two  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  1.  Two  units. 

101.  Engineering  Geology.  The  study  of  geology  as  it  applies  to 
the  engineer  in  preliminary  and  exploration  work  for  foundations  of  dams, 
bridges  and  buildings.  Materials  suitable  for  engineering  structures.  Ero¬ 
sion  and  silting  of  surface  waters.  Structural  features  of  the  earth’s  crust. 
Laboratory  work  with  the  common  minerals  and  rocks  of  concern  to  the 
engineer,  also  their  identification.  Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  labora¬ 
tory.  Three  units. 

DIVISION  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Gerhardt  E.  Steinke,  Ph*D. 

Chairman  of  the  Division 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

A  major  is  offered  in  French  or  Spanish.  To  be  admitted  to  upper 
division  work,  the  candidate  majoring  in  French  or  Spanish  must  have 
completed  the  first  two-year  courses  or  their  equivalent  in  the  language 
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of  his  choice  with  at  least  an  average  grade  of  C.  The  candidate  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  24  units  of  upper  division^  work  in  the  language 
of  his  choice  with  at  least  an  average  grade  of  C. 

Language  Laboratory 

During  the  first  year  of  French,  German  and  Spanish,  students  are 
required  to  listen  to  tapes  on  the  assigned  lesson  for  at  least  one  hour  a 
week.  This  is  supplementary  to  the  required  three  hours  of  classroom 
work.  This  laboratory  hour  is  considerd  an  integral  part  of  the  course 
and  absence  from  this  hour  is  equivalent  to  a  regular  class  absence.  Thus 
a  failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  invokes  the  University  regula¬ 
tions  on  class  absences. 

European  Literature  in  Translation 

In  addition  to  courses  given  in  the  foreign  languages,  the  Division  of 
Modern  Languages  offers  a  survey  course  in  Continental  European  Litera¬ 
ture  in  English  translation.  This  is  an  upper  division  course  for  which 
there  are  no  foreign  language  prerequisites. 

FL  111.  Survey  of  European  Literature  I.  This  course  covers 
the  classics  of  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  literatures  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  in  English  translation.  The  principal  works 
of  this  period  are  read  and  discussed.  Lectures  cover  the  culture  and 
thought  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Three  hours.  Fall 
semester.  Three  units. 

FL  112.  Survey  of  European  Literature  II.  This  course  covers 
the  literature  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present  day.  Lectures  and  read¬ 
ing  treat  the  classical,  neo-classical,  romantic  and  realism  movements  from 
the  18th  century  to  the  20th  century.  Three  hours.  Spring  semester. 

Three  units. 

FL  113.  Survey  of  European  Literature  from  1750  to  1890.  III. 
This  course  covers  the  main  currents  of  literature  from  Rousseau’s 
Emile  through  Stendhal.  Readings,  lectures  and  discussions  cover  the 
Romantic,  postiviastic,  neo-classical  and  realistic  movements  of  this 
period.  Three  hours.  Fall  semester.  Three  units. 

FL  114.  Survey  of  European  Literature  from  1890  to  the  present. 
IV.  This  course  covers  the  principal  Russian,  German,  Italian,  French 
and  Spanish  writers  of  the  modern  period.  Readings,  lectures  and  dis¬ 
cussions  treat  the  modern  movements  of  thought  as  found  in  naturalism, 
expressionism,  dadism,  existentialism  and  realism.  Three  hours.  Spring 
semester.  Three  units. 


FRENCH 

Students  who  wish  to  make  French  their  major  subject  are  urged  to 
complete  all  lower  division  requirements  while  in  lower  division.  They 
must  present  a  C  average  in  all  prerequisites,  including  French  lOOA  and 
lOOB. 

The  major  program  must  include  24  units  of  upper  division  work.  An 
average  grade  of  C  must  be  maintained  in  all  courses  of  the  major  and  at 
the  end  of  the  senior  year  each  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  final 
examination. 

1.  Elementary  French.  In  this  course  the  student  is  carefully  drilled 
in  elementary  grammar  up  to  the  irregular  verbs,  attention  also  being 
given  to  acquiring  a  vocabulary  of  the  more  common  words.  Three  hours. 
Fall  semester.  Three  units. 
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2.  Elementary  French.  A  continuation  of  French  1.  Special 

attention  is  given  to  the  more  important  irregular  verbs,  the  memorizing 
of  words,  and  translation  of  French  into  English  and  vice  versa.  Three 
hours.  Spring  semester.  Three  units. 

A.  A  review  course  in  French  grammar  and  syntax  open  to  transfer 
and  high  school  students  who  fail  to  pass  the  French  placement  test,  and/or 
students  who  have  obtained  a  D  grade  in  their  language  course.  This 
course  is  given  concurrently  with  French  3  and  4.  Two  hours  until  the 
course  is  satisfactorily  passed.  No  grade.  All  transfer  students  who  wish 
to  qualify  for  Intermediate  French  (French  3  and  4)  must  take  a  placement 
test. 

3.  Intermediate  French.  A  thorough  review  of  grammar  and 
syntax.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
general  vocabulary  and  enable  him  to  read  the  more  simple  French 
writers.  Conversation  is  developed.  Three  hours.  Fall  semester. 

Prerequisite:  French  2.  Three  units. 

4.  Intermediate  French.  This  course  continues  the  work  begun  in 

French  3.  Regular  exercises  are  given  in  written  work,  and  copious 
reading  is  made  from  the  standard  works  in  order  to  fit  the  student  for 
professional  reading.  Conversation  is  stressed.  Three  hours.  Spring 
semester.  Three  units, 

lOOA-lOOB.  Advanced  Composition  and  Reading.  Compositions 
and  sight  reading;  oral  and  written  reports  in  French;  conversation;  sur¬ 
vey  of  French  literature.  This  course  is  conducted  almost  entirely  in 
French.  Three  hours.  Both  semesters.  Six  units. 

101-102.  Survey  of  French  Literature. 

I-The  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  Seventeeth  Century. 

II — The  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Three 
hours.  Both  semesters.  Six  units. 

103-104.  Intensive  Reading,  Grammar  and  Composition.  Intro  ¬ 
duction  to  the  stylistic  elements  of  French,  further  training  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  practice  in  oral  and  written  French.  Three  hours.  Both  semes¬ 
ters.  Six  units. 

107-108.  The  Seventeenth  Century.  The  classical  ideal.  The  study 
of  human  nature,  reason,  and  will  in  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Three  hours.  Both  semesters.  Six  units. 

113-114.  The  Eighteenth  Century.  Readings  of  the  outstanding 
works  and  thought  of  the  period  (1680-1789).  Discussion  and  papers. 
Three  hours.  Both  semesters.  Six  units. 

115-116.  The  Nineteenth  Century.  Lyric  poetry,  short  story, 
literary  criticism,  social  movements  and  philosophy  of  the  period.  Three 
hours.  Both  semesters.  Six  units. 

119-120.  Contemporary  French  Literature.  The  French  novel, 
essay  and  poetry  since  1885,  Three  hours.  Both  semesters.  Six  units. 


GERMAN 

1-2.  First-Year  German.  The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is  a  reading 
knowledge  of  German.  Three  hours.  Both  semesters.  Six  units. 

3-4.  Second-year  German.  A  continuation  of  German  1-2.  Read¬ 
ing  of  advanced  material  and  composition  exercises.  Three  hours.  Both 
semesters.  units. 
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12-13.  Scientific  German.  Reading  of  advanced  scientific  texts. 
Three  hours.  Both  semesters.  Six  units. 

Prerequisite :  One  year  of  German. 

lOOA-lOOB.  Third- Year  German.  Intensive  reading,  grammar 
and  composition.  This  course  is  conducted  almost  entirely  in  German. 
Three  hours.  Both  semesters.  Six  units. 

101-102.  Survey  of  German  Literature. 

I.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

II.  Readings  and  lectures  in  German  literature  of  the  18th,  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  Three  hours.  Both  semesters.  Six  units. 

ITALIAN 

1.  Elementary  Italian.  Elements  of  Italian  Grammar.  Drill  in 
Pronunciation.  Vocabulary.  Three  hours.  Fall  semester.  Three  units. 

2.  Elemental  Italian.  A  continuation  of  Italian  1.  Syntax;  oral 

and  written  exercises.  Reading  from  simpler  Italian  prose.  Three  hours. 
Spring  semester.  Three  units. 

A.  A  review  course  in  Italian  grammar  and  syntax  open  to  transfer 
and  high  school  students  who  fail  to  pass  the  Italian  placement  test, 
and/or  students  who  have  obtained  a  D  grade  in  their  language  course. 
This  course  is  given  concurrently  with  Italian  3  and  4.  Two  hours  until 
the  course  is  satisfactorily  passed.  No  grade.  All  transfer  students  who 
wish  to  qualify  for  Intermediate  Italian  (Italian  3  and  4)  must  take  a 
placement  test. 

3.  Intermediate  Italian.  Review  of  grammar  and  syntax.  Transla¬ 
tion.  Oral  and  written  exercises.  Reading  of  somewhat  difficult  Italian 
prose.  Three  hours.  Fall  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  2.  Three  units. 

4.  Intermediate  Italian.  Reading,  written  and  oral  exercises.  This 
course  aims  at  preparing  the  student  to  read  the  more  difficult  Italian 
writers.  Three  hours.  Spring  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  3.  Three  units. 

lOOA-lOOB.  Italian  Literature.  A  study  of  special  periods  and 
writers  in  Italian  Literature  with  emphasis  on  their  literary  qualities.  The 
development  of  fluency  in  Italian  composition  and  pronunciation.  An  easy 
reading,  writing  and  conversational  knowledge  of  It^ian  is  presumed.  Three 
hours.  Both  semesters. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  4.  Six  units. 

101.  A  Survey  of  Italian  Culture  and  Civilization.  Cultural,  his¬ 

torical,  literary,  and  artistic  background  of  Italy  from  the  origin  to  the 
“seicento”;  special  stress  will  be  placed  on  the  Rinascimento.  Fall  se¬ 
mester.  Three  units. 

102.  A  Survey  of  Italian  Culture  and  Civilization  (continued). 

Lectures  and  commentaries,  mostly  in  Italian,  from  the  “seicento”  to  the 
present  time.  Spring  semester.  Three  units. 


SPANISH 

Students  who  wish  to  make  Spanish  their  major  subject  are  strongly 
urged  to  complete  all  lower  division  requirements  while  in  the  lower 
division.  They  must  present  a  C  average  in  all  prerequisite  courses  in¬ 
cluding  Spanish  lOOA  and  lOOB. 

The  major  program  must  include  24  units  of  upper  division  work  in 
Spanish,  at  least  one  year  of  college  Latin  or  equivalent  (two  years  High 
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School  Latin),  FL  111-112  and  History  161 A  and  161B,  History  of  the 
Americas.  An  average  grade  of  C  must  be  maintained  in  all  courses  of 
the  major,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  each  student  must  pass  a 
comprehensive  final  examination. 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  Elements  of  Spanish  grammar.  Drill  in 
pronunciation.  Vocabulary.  No  credit  allowed  to  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish.  Three  hours.  Fall  semester. 

Three  units. 

2.  Elementary  Spanish.  A  continuation  of  Spanish  1.  Syntax; 

oral  and  written  exercises.  Reading  from  the  simplier  Spanish  prose.  No 
credit  allowed  to  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  high  school 
Spanish.  Three  hours.  Spring  semester.  Three  units. 

A.  A  review  course  in  Spanish  grammar  and  syntax  open  to  trans¬ 
fer  and  high  school  students  who  fail  to  pass  the  Spanish  placement  test, 
and/or  students  who  have  obtained  a  D  grade  in  their  language  course. 
This  course  is  given  concurrently  with  Spanish  3  and  4.  Two  hours  until 
the  course  is  satisfactorily  passed.  No  grade.  All  transfer  students  who 
wish  to  qualify  for  intermediate  Spanish  (Spanish  3  and  4)  must  take  a 
placement  test. 

3.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Review  of  grammar  and  syntax.  Oral 
and  written  exercises.  Reading  of  somewhat  difficult  Spanish  prose.  Three 
hours.  Fall  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  2  or  qualifying  examination.  (See  above,  Span 
ish  A.)  Three  unitJ. 

4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Reading,  written  and  oral  exercises. 
This  course  aims  at  preparing  the  student  to  read  the  more  difficult  Spanish 
writers.  Three  hours.  Spring  semester. 

Prerequisite :  Spanish  3.  Three  units 

lOOA-lOOB.  Spanish  Composition  and  Reading.  Composition, 
sight  reading,  oral  and  written  reports  in  Spanish.  Three  hours.  Both 
semesters. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  4  or  equivalent.  Six  units. 

101.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  Survey  of  literature  from 

its  origin  to  the  “Siglo  de  Oro”.  Study  of  representative  works  in  the  field 
of  the  novel,  the  drama  and  poetry  of  the  period.  Three  hours.  Fall 
semester.  Three  units. 

102.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  (Continued).  Lectures  and 
commentaries,  mostly  in  Spanish,  on  the  literature  of  Spain  from  the 
period  of  decadence  to  the  XX  century.  Reading  and  discussion  of  repre¬ 
sentative  works  which  illustrate  literary  trends  from  the  XVIII  century 
to  the  Modernista  movement.  Spring  semester.  Three  hours. 

Three  units. 

103.  Cervantes.  Study  and  interpretation  of  “Don  Quijote”  and 
Cervantes’  other  great  works.  Three  hours.  Fall  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Sp.  102  or  equivalent.  Three  units. 

104.  Modern  Spanish  Prose.  Reading  interpretation  and  discussion 
of  significant  works  by  Alarcon,  Valdes,  Galdos,  Valera,  Ibanez  and  other 
outstanding  writers  of  this  period.  Three  hours.  Spring  semester. 

Three  units. 

105.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Consult  Head  of 
Department.  Three  hours.  Fall  semester. 

Prerequisite:  any  upper  division  course.  Three  units. 
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106.  Commercial  Spanish.  A  study  of  commercial  correspondence. 
Introduction  to  vocabulary  and  forms  used  by  commercial  institutions. 
Consult  Head  of  Department.  Three  hours.  Spring  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  105  or  equivalent.  Three  units. 

107.  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature  of  the  “Siglo  de  Oro.” 
Reading  and  interpretation  of  representative  Spanish  texts.  Three  hours. 
Fall  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  106  or  equivalent.  Three  units. 

108.  Masterpieces  of  Modern  Spanish  Literature.  Study  and  read¬ 
ing  of  selected  modern  plays  and  novels  typical  of  Spanish  life,  culture 
and  thought.  Three  hours.  Spring  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  107  or  equivalent  Three  units. 

190.  Research  Techniques.  Supervised  work  for  the  senior  thesis. 

One  unit. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

GREEK 

1.  Elementary  Greek.  Inflections,  word  formation,  and  syntax. 
Complementary  exercises  in  composition.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

2.  Elementary  Greek.  A  continuation  of  Greek  1.  Eelected  reading. 
Complementary  exercises  in  composition.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

*3.  Greek  Prose.  Select  reading  from  Lysias  and  Isocrates.  Comple¬ 
mentary  exercises  in  composition.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

5.  Demosthenes.  Selected  reading.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

7.  A  Study  of  Selected  Greek  Lyrics.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

9.  Plato.  Selected  readings.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

11.  Homer.  Selected  reading  from  the  Iliad  and/or  Odyssey. 
Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

'^'12.  Sophocles.  One  play.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

13.  Biblical  Greek.  Selected  reading  from  the  New  Testament. 
Three  hours.  One  semester.  Thre  units. 

*14.  Patristic  Prose.  Selected  reading  from  St.  J  ohn  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Basil.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

19.  Special  Reading  Course.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Units  by  arrangement. 

20.  Homer,  Illiad.  Rapid  reading  of  the  entire  work,  together  with 

a  study  of  Homer’s  poetic  art  and  of  the  life  and  civilization  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  Normally  20  and  21  will  be  given  in  the  same  year.  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  Three  units. 

21.  Homer,  Odessy.  Rapid  reading  of  the  entire  work.  See  Greek 

20  above.  Three  hours.  One  semestr.  Thre  units. 


*Courses  usually  given  only  on  Los  Gatos  Campus. 
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*101.  Survey  of  Greek  Literature.  Epic,  lyric,  drama  and  prose. 
Lectures,  with  selected  reading.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

lOlT.  Survey  of  Greek  Literature.  Same  as  preceding.  All 
readings,  however,  in  translation.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

*102.  Greek  Historians.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  (selections). 
Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

*103.  Greek  Drama.  Sophocles;  Antigone  or  Oedipus  Tyrannus; 
one  play  of  Aeschylus,  Euripides  or  Aristophanes.  Three  hours.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

*108.  Greek  Oratory.  Demosthenes:  Olynthiacs.  Philippics  and 
Crown  Speech  (selections).  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

109.  Pindar.  Odes.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

*110.  Greek  Composition.  Exercises  in  connected  discourse,  based 
on  Demosthenes  and/or  Plato.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

*111.  Special  Reading  Course.  Units  by  arrangement. 

LATIN 

1-2.  Elementary  Latin.  Beginning  Latin  courses  for  students  who 
have  had  no  previous  study  in  Latin.  These  courses  are  equivalent  to  the 
first  two  years  of  high  school  Latin.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 

3-4.  Intermediate  Latin.  Courses  equivalent  to  the  last  two  years 
of  high  school.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

*5-6.  Ecclesiastical  Latin.  Selections  from  ecclesiastical  writers, 
ancient  and  modern.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

*7A-7B.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Two  hours.  Two  semesters. 

Four  units. 

9.  Latin  Prose.  Selected  readings  from  Nepos,  Pliny’s  letters, 

Eutropius,  Florus,  the  Church  Fathers,  and  medieval  Latin.  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  Three  units. 

10.  Cicero.  Selected  speeches.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

11.  Virgil.  Selections  from  the  Aeneid.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

12.  Latin  Historians.  Selections  from  Caesar,  Sallust,  Nepos,  Livy 

and  Tacitus.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

13.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poets.  Selections  from  Catullus,  Tibullus, 

Propertius  and  Ovid.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

14.  Cicero.  Essays.  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  and  parts  of  De 

Natura  Deorum.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

15.  Horace.  Odes  and  Epodes.  Selections.  Three  hours.  One 

semester.  Three  units. 

*18A-18B.  Latin  Conversation.  Practice  in  the  fundamentals  of 
oral  Latin.  Daily  conversation.  Oral  examination.  Two  hours.  Two 
semesters.  Four  units. 

19.  Selected  readings  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

Hours  and  units  by  arrangement. 

*101.  Latin  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence.  One  play  of  each. 
Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 


*Courses  usually  given  only  on  Los  Gatos  Campus. 
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♦'104.  Virgil.  Eclogues  and  Georgies.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

*107.  Horace.  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica.  Two  hours.  One 
semester.  Two  units. 

*108.  Horace.  Selected  Odes  and  Epodes.  Three  hours.  One 

semester.  Three  units. 

109.  Lucretius.  De  Rerum  Natura.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

*110.  Cicero.  Rhetorical  study  of  selected  speeches.  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  Three  units. 

114.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  Lectures  on  the  development  of 
Latin  literature,  with  assigned  readings  in  selected  authors.  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  Three  units. 

114T.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  Same  as  preceding.  All  read¬ 
ings,  however,  done  in  translation.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

*116A-116B.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Two  hours.  Two  se¬ 
mesters.  Four  units. 

*119.  Special  Reading  Course.  Units  by  arrangement. 

GERMAN 

See  “Division  of  Foreign  Languages” 

GREEK 

See  “Division  of  Foreign  Languages” 

HISTORY 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Edwin  A.  Beilharz,  Ph.D. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  History  their  major  subject,  besides 
completing  the  other  required  courses  of  the  lower  division,  must  pass 
the  courses  in  History  2A-2B,  and  History  17A-17B,  and,  at  a  tiine  to 
be  chosen  by  the  student,  an  additional  six  units  in  Political  Science, 
Sociology,  Economics,  or  Psychology  with  at  least  a  grade  of  C. 

The  major  program  must  include  24  units  of  upper  division  work  in 
History.  History  101  is  required.  An  average  grade  of  C  must  be  main¬ 
tained  in  all  courses  of  the  major  and  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  each 
student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  final  examination. 

The  Master’s  Degree  —  See  the  Announcement  of  the  Graduate 
Division. 

For  the  Teaching  Major  —  Refer  to  index  “Teacher  Education 
Program.” 

2A-2B.  History  of  Western  Civilization.  A  general  survey  of  west¬ 
ern  culture  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present,  emphasizing  those  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  shaped  our  modern  civilization.  Three  hours.  Two 
semesters.  Six  units. 

17A-17B.  The  Survey  in  United  States  History.  A  general  course 
sketching  the  chief  factors  in  our  national  development.  Colonial  begin¬ 
nings.  The  Revolution.  The  Constitution.  Political  history  of  the  United 
States.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 


*These  courses  are  given  only  on  the  Los  Gatos  Campus. 
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101.  Introduction  to  Historical  Methods  and  Bibliography.  Pre~ 
scribed  in  the  junior  year  for,  and  restricted  to,  students  majoring  in 
History.  Two  papers  and  a  biblography  are  prepared  by  each  student; 
and  the  use  of  the  library  is  emphasized.  Two  hours.  One  semester. 

Two  units, 

121.  The  Middle  Ages.  A  study  of  the  development  of  medieval 
society  and  institutions  leading  to  the  cultural  flowering  of  the  High 
Middle  Ages,  and  to  its  decline.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

131A.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  A  critical  study  of  the 
revivial  of  the  old  and  the  birth  of  new  learning.  The  Protestant  Revolt 
and  the  Catholic  Counter  Reformation.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

131B.  The  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  The  rise  of 
absolute  monarchs.  The  struggle  for  European  preeminence  and  world 
empire.  The  Benevolent  Despots.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

133.  The  French  Revolution.  A  study  of  the  causes,  the  course, 
and  the  significance  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Career  of  Napol¬ 
eon.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  -  Three  units. 

135.  Russia.  Russian  Political  Evolution.  The  downfall  of  the 
Tsarist  regime.  The  rise  of  communism,  the  establishment  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  soviet  system,  its  internal  politics  and  foreign  relations. 
The  satellites.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

145.  The  Nineteenth  Century.  A  study  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  in  Europe  stemming  from  the  French  and  Industrial  Revolutions. 
The  rise  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  struggle  for  liberal  constitutional 
government.  Underlying  social  unrest.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units 

146.  The  Twentieth  Century.  The  intensification  of  national  and 

imperial  rivalries  in  Europe,  culminating  in  universal  wars.  Social  up¬ 
heavals  and  their  effects.  Attempts  at  world  organization  to  enforce 
peace.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

151.  History  of  England.  The  growth  of  the  English  state  and 
constitution.  The  English  reformation.  Constitutional  struggles  under 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  monarchs.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

155.  The  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire.  A  study  of  devel¬ 
opments  in  England  and  in  the  British  world  system  in  modern  times. 
The  rise  of  the  free  dominions.  Imperial  problems  in  India,  the  Near 
East,  and  Africa.  England  in  the  two  world  wars  and  their  aftermath. 
Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

160.  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Empire.  Origins  and  spread  of  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  social  and  cultural  institutions  in  the  Hispanic  world. 
Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

161A-161B.  History  of  the  Americas.  The  aboriginal  world.  The 
course  of  exploration  and  conquest.  The  colonial  systems.  The  revolu¬ 
tions  in  North  and  South  America.  Organization  of  the  new  self-gov¬ 
erning  nations.  Inter-American  relations.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  Pan- 
Americanism  and  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy.  Three  hours.  Two  semes¬ 
ters.  Six  units. 

164.  The  Northern  Republics  of  South  America.  An  area  study  of 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  trends  in  Venezuela,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia  from  the  colonial  period  to  modern 
times.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 
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165.  The  A.B.C.  Countries.  A  study  of  the  history  of  Argentina, 

Brazil,  and  Chile,  with  attention  to  their  special  character,  resources,  and 
problems.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

166.  Mexico.  The  history  of  Mexico  from  the  sixteenth  century  to 

the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  national  period.  Three  hours.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

171A-171B.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  course 
sketching  the  chief  factors  in  our  national  development.  Colonial  begin¬ 
nings.  The  Revolution.  The  Constitution.  Political  history  of  the  United 
States.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

173A-173B.  The  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A 
history  of  the  United  States  from  the  Inauguration  of  Washington  to  the 
rise  of  orogressivism  and  the  war  with  Spain.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 

174A-174B.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States.  The  major 
developments  in  domestic  problems  and  in  foreign  relations  since  1896. 
Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.  Six  units. 

187.  History  of  the  West.  The  spread  of  the  frontier  and  the 
emergence  of  special  western  problems,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since 
the  Civil  War.  Three  hours.  Fall  semester. 

To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.  Three  units. 

189.  California.  The  history  of  California,  with  major  attention 
given  to  the  period  following  its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Three 
hours.  Spring  semester. 

To  be  offered  in  alternate  years.  Three  units. 

191.  The  Far  East.  A  general  history  of  the  East  Asiatic  nations, 
with  emphasis  on  the  recent  period.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

198.  Research  Techniques.  Supervised  work  for  the  senior  thesis. 

One  unit. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

(Concerning  conditions  for  admission  to  graduate  courses,  refer  to  the 
Announcements  of  the  Graduate  Division.) 

201A-201B.  Historiography  and  Historical  Criticism.  A  study  of 
selected  historians  and  schools  of  historical  interpretation.  Two  hours. 
Two  semesters.  Four  units. 

220A-220B.  Seminar  in  Medieval  History.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 

240A-240B.  Seminar  in  Modern  European  History.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 

270A-270B.  Seminar  in  United  States  History.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 

280A-280B.  Seminar  in  North  American  History.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 

283A-283B.  Seminar  in  Hispanic  American  History.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 

298.  Directed  Research.  For  graduate  students  in  history. 

Three-six  units. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

199.  Honors  Seminar  —  American  Culture.  Readings,  reports  and 

discussion  on  various  aspects  of  American  culture  and  civilization.  Open 
to  sophomores  and  upperclassmen  with  a  B-f  average  with  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Honors.  Spring  semester.  Three  units. 
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ITALIAN 

See  “Division  of  Foreign  Languages” 

LATIN 

See  “Division  of  Foreign  Languages” 

LAW 

Professional  Courses 
First  Year 

101.  Legal  Bibliography.  The  study  of  the  use  of  law  books,  includ¬ 

ing  practical  problems  in  the  use  of  Reports,  Statutes,  Encyclopedias, 
Digests,  Periodicals  and  Citation  Books.  One  unit. 

102.  Contracts.  The  formation  of  contracts,  offer  and  acceptance, 
the  doctrine  of  consideration,  assignments,  joint  contracts,  joint  and 
several  contracts,  conditions,  third  party  beneficiary  contracts,  statute  of 
frauds,  excuses  for  non-performance,  impossibility,  mistake,  illegality, 
damages  for  breach,  remedies,  recission,  restitution,  quasi-contracts. 

Six  units  (3-f-3). 

103.  Torts.  Liability  and  defenses  in  action  for  intentional  injury 

to  person  and  tangible  property;  liability  based  on  negligence  at  common 
law  and  under  statutory  law;  proximate  cause,  survival  and  wrongful 
death,  strict  liability;  nuisance;  duties  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  land; 
tort  and  contract;  misrepresentation;  defamation;  right  of  privacy;  ma¬ 
licious  prosecution  and  abuse  of  process.  Six  units  (3-f  3). 

104.  Property  I.  The  elements  and  legal  consequences  of  possession 

finding,  bailments,  gifts,  bona  fide  purchases.  Estates  in  land  possessory, 
concurrent  future.  The  statute  of  uses  and  its  consequences.  Landlord 
and  tenant,  modern  land  transactions;  statute  of  frauds,  deeds,  recording. 
Easements  and  licenses,  lateral  and  subjacent  support,  water  rights, 
boundaries.  Six  units  (3-f3). 

106.  Crimes.  Substantive  law  of  specific  crimes  and  the  nature  of 

the  criminal  act.  Three  units. 

107.  Agency.  The  relationship  of  principal  and  agent  and  its  legal 

ramifications  in  the  field  of  civil  law.  Two  units. 

108.  Legal  Writing.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing  a  legal  memorandum.  One  unit. 

110.  Jurisprudence.  The  meaning  of  natural  law  and  the  develop¬ 

ment  of  scholastic  philosophy.  An  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  various 
schools  of  legal  philosophy.  Two  units. 

111.  Equity  I.  Origin  and  nature  of  equity  jurisdiction.  Specific 

performance  of  contracts.  Three  units. 

Second  Year  Courses 

201.  Evidence.  The  law  of  evidence  in  civil  and  criminal  trial  under 

the  common  law  and  with  particular  reference  to  Federal  and  CaFfornia 
Courts;  preparing  for  trial,  examination  of  jurors  and  witnesses,  rele¬ 
vancy,  competency,  materiality;  scientific  evidence,  the  hearsay  rule, 
burden  of  proof  and  presumptions.  Six  units  (3-f- 3). 

202.  Business  Organizations.  The  study  of  the  elements  of  business 
organizations  including  partnerships,  corporations,  and  joint  ventures. 

Six  units  (3-p3). 
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203.  Wills  and  Estates.  Intestate  succession  and  testamentary  ca¬ 

pacity.  Execution  of  formal  and  holographic  wills.  Integration,  incorpo¬ 
ration  by  reference  and  non-testamentary  act.  Revocation  and  revival. 
Pretermitted  heir  and  lapsed  gifts.  Ademption,  advancements,  increase 
and  exoneration.  Abatement  of  gifts.  Three  units. 

204.  Property  II.  Future  interests,  including  reversions,  remaind¬ 

ers, executory  interests,  possibilities  of  reverter  and  rights  of  entry.  Rule 
in  Shelley’s  Case  Doctrine  of  Worthier  Title,  Rule  against  Perpetuities, 
alienability,  devisability  and  descendability.  Powers  of  appointment. 
Problems  of  construction.  Class  gifts.  '  Two  units. 

206.  Trusts.  The  nature  and  creation  of  a  trust;  the  express  trust, 

charitable  trust,  spendthrift  and  business  trust,  resulting  and  constructive 
trusts;  problems  of  administration  and  termination.  The  rights  and  duties 
of  the  trustee,  beneficiary  and  third  parties.  Three  units. 

109.  Practice  Court  (appellate).  Preparation  and  presentation  of 
a  case  before  an  appellate  tribunal  including  written  briefs  and  oral  argu¬ 
ment.  One  unit. 

412.  Sales.  Transfer  of  title  to  personal  property;  documents^  of 
title;  conditional  sales;  risk  of  loss;  express  and  implied  warranties; 
statute  of  frauds;  liability  for  defects  of  title;  remedies  of  buyer  and 
seller.  Three  units. 

211.  Equity  II.  Equitable  relief  in  the  field  of  tort  and  the  general 
scope  and  field  of  injunctive  relief.  Three  units. 

i 

Third  Year  Courses 

301.  Community  Property.  The  existence  of  the  community;  law 
of  separate  and  community  property,  property  rights  between  husband 
and  wife;  management,  control  and  liability  for  debts.  Three  units, 

302.  Procedure  I.  Jurisdiction  of  California  Courts;  summons, 

statutes  of  limitations;  trial  procedure;  dismissal  or  non-suit,  verdict, 
judgment;  motion  for  new  trial,  writs.  Three  units,' 

303.  Procedure  II.  Nature  of  the  civil  action  under  the  code; 

parties,  complaint,  demurrer,  answer;  cross-complaint;  reply;  demurrers 
to  pleadings  subsequent  to  complaint.  Three  units. 

304.  Conflict  of  Laws.  Sources  and  development  of  private  inter¬ 

national  law;  jurisdiction  of  courts  and  foreign  judgments.  The  conflict 
laws  with  respect  to  procedure,  wrongs,  contracts,  property,  business 
organizations,  and  administration  of  estates.  Three  units. 

305.  Constitutional  Law.  The  doctrine  of  judicial  review.  Recipro¬ 

cal  immunities  of  the  federal  and  state  governments.  The  delegated 
powers  of  the  federal  government  and  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states. 
Powers  of  the  federal  government  as  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  state 
powers.  The  protection  of  individual  rights  as  a  limitation  upon  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  federal  and  state  powers.  Six  units  (3-f  3). 

207.  Estate  and  Gift  Taxation.  Its  problems  and  its  procedures  as 

well  as  income  taxation  of  estates  and  trusts  including  the  problems  of 
attribution  in  assignments  of  income.  Three  units. 

306.  Legal  Ethics.  A  study  of  the  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  State 

Bar  of  California  and  the  American  Bar;  Discipline  of  lawyers,  duties  of 
lawyers  to  courts  and  clients;  ethics  of  legal  employment,  solicitation  of 
business;  attornev’s  fees  and  the  client.  ^  One  unit. 

308.  Federal  Income  Taxation.  Federal  Income  Taxation  of  the 
individual,  corporation  and  partnership,  including  capital  gains  and  losses, 
basic  problems  and  tax-free  exchanges.  Three  units. 
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109.  Practice  Court  (trial).  Preparation  and  presentation  of  a  case 
before  a  trial  court  including  pleadings  and  the  handling  of  witnesses. 

One  unit. 


ELECTIVES* 

403.  Labor  Law.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Labor  move¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States;  development  of  the  common  law;  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  union  organizations,  recognition,  collective  bargaining;  wages 
and  hours  legislation;  strikes,  picketing,  boycotts,  lockouts,  black  listing; 
anti-injunction  laws;  labor  and  anti-trust  laws.  Two  units. 

-  404.  "  Domestic  Relations.  Marriage,  divorce,  annulment,  separa- 
ttion;  alimony  and  property  settlements;  parent  and  child;  guardianship, 
adoption,  rights  and  liabilities  of  spouses.  Two  units. 

405.  Security  Transactions.  A  study  of  the  legal  principles  relating 

to  the  use  of  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledges,  lien,  chattel  mortgage, 
conditional  sale  and  the  trust  receipt;  nature  of  the  interest;  rights  of  the 
redemption,  discharge,  subrogation,  exoneration.  Two  units. 

406.  Local  Government  Law.  An  analysis  of  the  legislative 
process  in  municipalities,  districts  and  counties.  The  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  public  officers  and  boards.  The  application  of  zoning,  subdi¬ 
vision,  annexation  and  building  regulations  to  real  property  practice.^ 

Two  units. 


407.  Trade  Regulations.  Contracts  and  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade;  unfair  competition;  anti-trust  laws;  regulation  of  methods  of 
competition;  governmental  regulation  of  misrepresentation  and  pricing 
practices.  Two  units. 

409.  Criminal  Procedure.  A  study  of  the  procedural  aspects  of  a 
criminal  trial.  Administration  of  criminal  justice,  with  reference  to  the 
rights  of  criminal  defendants  under  state  and  federal  laws.  One  unit. 

410.  Administrative  Law.  Procedures  and  practices  before  admin¬ 
istrative  tribunals.  Executive,  legislative  and  judicial  control  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  process.  The  emphasis  is  on  federal  administrative  law. 

Two  units. 


411.  Estate  Planning.  A  practical  course  in  lifetime  and  testimen- 
tary  planning  for  the  ordering  and  distribution  of  the  client’s  property  in 
a  manner  designed  to  achieve  his  legitimate  objectives,  avoid  estate 
shrinkage  and  unnecessary  taxes.  Two  units. 

413.  Negotiable  Instruments.  Factors  of  negotiability;  negotiation, 
delivery,  transfer  and  endorsement;  the  holder  in  due  course;  real  and 

personal  defenses;  presentment;  liability  of  parties;  discharge. 

^  Three  units. 

416  Canon  Law.  A  survey  of  the  Codes  of  Canon  Law.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Canon  Law  on  the  development  of  the  common  law.  A  study  of 
problems  of  the  attorney  in  presenting  cases  for  administrative  or  judicial 
decision  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  Specific  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  Code  respecting  marriage,  divorce,  annulm^t,  adop¬ 
tion,  and  other  related  problems.  One  unit. 

417.  Legislation.  The  sources,  scope  and  functions  of  legislative 
power;  organization  and  operation  of  legislative  bodies,  the  legislative 
process.  The  interpretation  of  statutes.  The  drafting  and  enfo^ement^  of 
legislation.  Two  units. 


*Some  electives  are  offered  only  in  alternate  years. 
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418.  Creditors’  Rights.  Debtor’s  choice  of  remedies,  petitions, 
claims  and  dividends  of  creditors,  bankrupt’s  exemptions  and  discharge, 
powers  and  duties  of  trustee,  jurisdiction  of  courts.  Attachments,  garnish¬ 
ment,  execution  and  supplementary  proceedings  under  state  law. 

Two  units. 


MATHEMATICS 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Irving  Sussman,  Ph.D. 

In  addition  to  providing  courses  required  by  students  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  College  and  the  Departments  of  Physical  Science,  the  Mathematics 
Department  offers  work  leading  to  a  major  or  minor  in  Mathematics,  as 
well  as  courses  for  general  education. 

Prerequisite  for  the  Upper  Division  courses,  except  where  noted 
otherwise,  are  the  lower  division  courses  3A,  3B,  4A,  4B,  and  8.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  unless  this  requirement  is  waived  in  writing  by  the  department  Chair¬ 
man,  the  student  shall  have  completed  at  least  one  college  year  of  physical 
science  or  the  equivalent  in  acceptable  engineering  courses.  In  general,  a 
student  will  be  permitted  to  undertake  upper  division  work  in  mathe¬ 
matics  only  if  his  grades  in  the  lower  division  courses  clearly  indicate  an 
aptitude  and  ability  to  undertake  the  more  advanced  work  successfully. 

A  minimum  of  24  units  of  upper  division  mathematics  courses,  besides 
seminar  requirements,  is  required  for  the  major  in  Pure  Mathematics. 
This  work  normally  includes  Mathematics  101,  103,  109,  IlOA,  111,  112, 
115,  and  119 A.  Consultation  with  the  Chairman  before  the  beginning  of 
the  junior  year  will  be  necessary  for  admission  to  the  major  program. 

A  weekly  one-hour  seminar  is  required  of  all  majors  in  Mathematics 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years,  and  students  will  be  held  also  to  such 
qualifying  examinations  and  study  projects  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Chairman,  or  by  the  student’s  major  advisor, 

1.  Introduction  to  College  Mathematics.  A  thorough  review  of 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  designed  particularly  for  students  majoring 
in  the  physical  sciences,  engineering  and  mathematics  whose  high  school 
background  has  not  fully  prepared  them  for  Mathematics  3A. 

Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  Two  years  of  high  school  algebra,  one  year  of  Plane 
Geometry,  one  half  year  Trigonometry. 

2A.  Basic  Concepts  of  Modern  Mathematics.  A  course  on  the 
collegiate  level  stressing  modern  mathematical  thought  and  materials. 
Designed  as  a  Liberal  Arts  course,  this  course  will  nevertheless  be 
useful  for  mathematics  as  well  as  physical  science  majors.  Two  hours. 
One  semester.  Two  units. 

2B.  Basic  Concepts  of  Modern  Mathematics  II.  A  continuation 
of  Mathematics  2A.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

Prerequisite  for  Mathematics  2A  and  2B:  Two  years  of  high  school 
mathematics.  By  permission  of  the  Instructor,  either  part  may  be  taken 
separately. 

3A.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus.  Basic  concepts  of  linear 
analytic  geometry,  from  the  vector  point  of  view.  Functional  concepts  and 
graphing.  Basic  concepts  of  the  Calculus;  differentiation  and  integration 
of  algebraic  functions,  with  applications.  Three  hours  lecture  and  one 
hour  review  or  quiz.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Three  and  one  half  years  of  high  school  mathematics 
and  acceptance  by  qualifying  examination;  or,  alternatively,  an  acceptable 
grade  in  Mathematics  1. 
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3B.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus.  Continuation  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  3A.  Introduction  to  the  concept  of  real  numbers  and  the  ideas  of 
limit  and  infinitesimal  function.  The  Definite  Integral  as  limit  of  sums, 
with  application  to  geometric  and  physical  problems.  Differentiation  of  the 
Elementary  Functions,  and  applications.  The  Conic  Sections.  Polar  Co¬ 
ordinates.  Three  hours  lecture.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3A  or  equivalent. 

4A.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus.  Non-elementary  functions. 
Mean  value  theorems.  Indeterminate  forms.  Methods  of  formal  integration. 
Approximate  integration.  Analytic  Geometry  of  space,  principally  by  vector 
methods.  Partial  differentiation.  Applications.  Three  hours  lecture.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3B,  or  equivalent. 

4B.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus.  Applications  to  the  Geom¬ 
etry  of  space.  Coordinate  systems.  Multiple  integration.  Introduction  to 
Infinite  Series.  Applications.  Three  hours  lecture.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  4A. 

8.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations.  Topics  include  Complex 
Numbers,  general  theorems  on  algebraic  equations,  Rolle’s  Theorem, 
Descartes’  Rule  of  Signs,  solution  of  cubic  and  quartic  equations,  simult¬ 
aneous  equations,  inequalities,  introduction  to  Probability.  Three  hours 
lecture.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  3B. 

101.  Advanced  Calculus.  I.  A  rigorous  investigation  of  the  real 
number  system,  with  other  topics  as  time  permits.  Concepts  of  limit;  con¬ 
tinuity,  differentiability  of  functions  of  one  real  variable;  theorems  of 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

Prerequisites :  Mathematics  4B  and  Mathematics  8. 

103.  Vector  Analysis.  The  algebra  of  vectors,  and  applications  to 
mechanics,  electricity  and  geometry.  Vector  functions  and  vector  dif¬ 
ferential  calculus.  Applications  of  gradient,  divergence  and  curl;  Green’s 
and  Stokes’  theorems.  Introduction  to  vector  Integral  Calculus.  Three 
hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4B. 

109.  Matrix  Theory.  Linear  transformations  and  the  algebra  of 
matrices.  Applications  to  geometry,  engineering  and  physics.  Quadratic 
Forms.  Other  topics,  as  time  permits.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

Prerequisites :  Mathematics  4B  and  8. 

IIOA.  Advanced  Engineering  Mathematics.  I.  Special  topics  in 
higher  mathematics  useful  to  engineers  and  physicists,  such  as  Hyperbolic 
Functions,  Elliptic  Integrals ;  Fourier  Series ;  Partial  Differential  Equa¬ 
tions.  Applications.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  119A. 

111.  Abstract  Algebra.  Postulational  systems  in  general  and  their 

underlying  logic.  Elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings  and  fields.  Three 
hours.  One  semester.  ^  Three  units. 

Prerequisites :  Mathematics  3B  and  Mathematics  8. 

112.  Foundations  of  Geometry.  An  introductory  survey  course 
covering  the  basic  ideas  of  Geometry  as  the  subject  has  developed  from 
ancient  Greek  times,  but  with  emphasis  on  the  modern  phases.  Non- 
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Euclidean  and  Projective  Geometries  will  be  introduced  and  their  prin¬ 
ciple  ideas  and  the  theorems  analyzed.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3B.  Three  units. 

113.  Higher  Geometry.  Advanced  topics  in  analytic  and  synthetic 
geometry.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3B. 

115.  Elementary  Number  Theory.  Euclid’s  algorithm  and  the 
fundamental  theorems  on  divisibility.  Chinese  Remainder  Theorem. 
Prime  Numbers.  Consequences.  Theorems  of  Fermat,  Euler  and  Wilson. 
Quadriatic  residues.  Diophantine  analysis.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  3A  and  Mathematics  8.  Three  units. 

119A.  Differential  Equations.  I  Solution  of  ordinary  differential 
equations  and  applications  to  mechanics,  engineering  and  electricity.  In¬ 
troduction  to  series  solutions  and  numerical  methods.  One  semester. 
Three  hours.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4B. 

120.  Probability  and  Statistics.  Introductory  probability  theory 
and  statistical  inference.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  2A  or  2B. 

130.  Methods  of  Mathematical  Physics.  A  course  designed  to 
introduce  the  student  to  the  mathematical  techniques  used  in  modern 
day  physics.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  IlOA  and  HOB,  Mathematics  121. 

160.  Introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic.  Elementary  Set  Theory. 
The  concept  of  a  Boolean  Algebra.  The  methods  and  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  algebra  of  symbolic  logic,  as  developed  from  postulational  be¬ 
ginnings.  Development  of  the  Propositional  Calculus.  (See  Philosophy 
160.)  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

166.  Numerical  Analysis.  Interpolation  formulas;  numerical  dif¬ 
ferentiation  and  integration;  numerical  solution  of  algebraic,  transcend¬ 
ental  and  differential  equations.  ^  Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  119,  or  4B  and  permission  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

199.  Seminars.  Seminars  required  for  mathematics  majors.  Con¬ 
duct  of  the  seminars  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors  conducting 
them,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  participants. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Richard  K.  Pefley,  M.S. 

3.  Engineering  Graphics.  Principles  of  orthographic  projection  and 
descriptive  geometry.  Graphical  analysis  associated  with  finding  the 
true  lengths  of  lines,  surface  areas,  and  volumes.  Plotting  of  data  and  de¬ 
termination  of  elementary  empirical  equations.  One  hour  lecture  and  six 
hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Math  3A  concurrently.  Three  units. 

7.  Orientation.  Discussion  of  University  academic  life.  History  and 
description  of  Engineering  and  its  various  fields.  A  series  of  lectures,  fall 
semester.  No  credit. 

11.  Materials  and  Processes.  Description  of  physical  properties  and 
methods  of  alteration.  Substances  such  as  metals,  concrete,  and  plastics 
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are  considered.  Projects  in  heat  treatment,  casting,  machining  and  weld¬ 
ing  are  performed  to  experimentally  evaluate  the  influence  of  these  prop¬ 
erties.  Two  hours  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory.  Three  units. 

15.  Instrumentation.  Experimental  study  of  pressure,  temperature, 
distance,  area,  speed  and  torque  measuring  devices.  The  study  includes 
an  introduction  to  consideration  of  experimental  error,  tests  techniques 
and  report  writing. 

Prerequisite:  To  accompany  Physics  9.  Two  units. 

118.  Machine  Design.  The  application  of  mathematics  and  funda¬ 

mental  principles  of  statics,  dynamics  and  strength  of  materials  to  be 
field  of  machines  with  relative  motion.  Mechanisms  commonly  used  for 
specific  purposes  are  analyzed.  One  hour  lecture  and  six  hours  computa¬ 
tion  and  graphical  analysis.  Three  units. 

119.  Machine  Design.  Experience  acquired  in  M.E.  118  is  com¬ 

bined  with  the  students  knowledge  of  mechanics,  thermodynamics, 
strength  and  properties  of  materials,  mathematics  and  physics  to  specific 
projects.  Two  hours  lecture  and  three  hours  computation  and  graphical 
analysis.  Three  units. 


120.  Machine  Design.  Continuation  of  M.E.  119,  with  emphasis 

on  synthesizing.  Advanced  methods  of  determining  stresses  and  de¬ 
flections  of  machine  elements  are  introduced.  Two  hours  lecture  and 
three  hours  computation  and  graphical  analysis.  Three  units. 

121.  Thermo-fluid  Mechanics  I.  An  introductory  study  in  fluid 
mechanics  and  thermodynamics.  Newton’s  Laws  of  Motion,  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Principle  as  applied  to  matter  and  energy,  the  concept  of  a  process, 
and  pertinent  properties  of  matter  are  introduced.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  16.  Three  units. 

123.  Thermo-fluid  Mechanics  II.  This  course  is  an  extension  of 
M.E,  121.  The  extension  is  made  through  an  introduction  to  the  2nd  Law 
of  Theromdynamics,  concepts  of  reversible  versus  irreversible  processes, 
heat  engines,  heat  pumps,  properties  of  mixtures  of  phases  of  a  substance 
or  substances,  impulse  momentum,  principles  and  compressible  flow. 

Five  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  M.E.  121.  Three  units. 

124.  Thermo-fluid  Mechanics  III. 

Prerequisite:  M.E.  123.  Four  units. 

131.  Thermo-fluid  Mechanics  Laboratory  I.  The  concept  of 
dimensional  analysis  is  introduced  as  an  experimental  aid.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  correct  utilization  of  instruments,  data  accuracy  analysis  and 
interpretative  analysis  of  experimental  results  in  the  light  of  known  physi¬ 
cal  laws  and  the  behavior  of  machines  and  processes.  Three  hours  lab¬ 
oratory.  ^ 

Prerequisites:  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  M.E.  121.  One  unit. 

133.  Thermo-fluid  Mechanics  Laboratory.  To  accompany  M.E.  123. 

One  unit. 

134.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Advanced  applications 
of  the  principles  of  Thermo-fluid  Mechanics  Dynarnics  and  Heat  Transfer. 
Experiments  involving  Internal  Combustion  Engines.  Refrigeration  and 
Compressible  Flow  Systems  are  included. 

Prerequiste:  M.E.  132.  One  unit. 

140.  Heat  Transfer.  An  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  conduction, 
convection  and  radiation  heat  transfer  and  application  of  these  concepts 
to  engineering  problems.  Two  hours  lecture  and  three  hours  of  problem 
solving  and  experimentation. 

Prerequisites:  M.E,  122  and  M.E.  132.  Four  units. 
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141.  Heat  Transfer.  Same  as  M.E.  140.  Three  units. 

143.  Machine  Vibrations.  Elementary  consideration  of  machine 
vibrations;  causes,  methods  of  damping  and  isolation.  Two  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  C.E.  16.  Two  units. 

145.  Propulsion  Systems.  Common  requirements  for  marine,  ter¬ 
restrial  and  space  propulsion  systems.  Descriptions  of  types  of  propul¬ 
sion  systems.  Detailed  energy-momentum  analysis  of  one  or  two  specific 
propulsion  systems  such  as  turbo-charged,  four  cycle,  diesel  locomotive 
for  long  hauls  and  a  short  flight  gas  turbine  propeller  transport.  Three 
hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  M.E.  122  or  M.E.  123.  Three  units. 

147.  Physical  Metallurgy.  A  study  of  Phase  equilbria,  the  funda¬ 
mental  structure  of  metals  and  alloys,  the  transformations  in  steel,  the 
functions  of  alloying  elements  in  steel,  grain  size  and  grain  growth,  hard¬ 
ening,  and'  heat  treatment.  Two  hours  lecture  and  some  laboratory 
problems  and  experimentation. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Two  units. 

150.  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Air  Conditioning.  Psychrometry, 
Cooling  load  and  Heating  load  computation.  Principles  of  refrigeration 
and  refrigerants.  Three  hours  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  com¬ 
putations  and  experimentation. 

Prerequisite:  M.E.  141.  Four  units. 

151.  Advanced  Stress  Analysis.  The  analysis  of  stresses,  strains, 
and  deflections  in  structures  and  machines.  Limitations  of  the  analyses 
used  in  elementary  strength  of  materials.  Selected  topics  in  the  theory 
of  beams,  plates  and  shells,  rotating  disks,  torsion,  and  buckling.  Three 
hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  C.E.  116  and  Math.  119.  Three  units. 

152.  Advanced  Fluid  Mechanics.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
thermo-fluid  mechanics  is  made  to  selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  the 
boundary  layer,  compressible  flow,  aerodynamics,  fluid  machinery,  and 
lubrication.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  M.E.  122  or  M.E.  123  or  concurrent  registration. 

Three  units. 

155.  Aerodynamics  and  Aircraft  Structures.  Basic  principles  of 
flight,  mechanics  of  lift  and  drag,  analysis  of  aircraft  performance,  sta¬ 
bility  and  control.  Introduction  to  structural  design.  Three  hours  lecture 
and  three  hours  problem  solving  and  experimentation. 

Prerequisites:  C.E.  116,  M.E.  121.  Four  units. 

160.  Management  Engineering.  Industrial  organization.  Plant  loca¬ 

tion,  buildings,  equipment  layout,  manufacturing  processes;  work  study, 
work  measurement,  wages  and  salaries.  The  product,  design,  costs  pro¬ 
duction  scheduling  and  dispatching;  control  of  production  and  quality. 
Employees,  training,  union  relations,  safety  and  health.  Three  hours 
lecture.  Three  units. 

161.  Management  Controls.  Production,  cost  and  quality.  Produc¬ 
tion  control  as  a  staff  function.  Organization,  data  collection,  systems, 
operation.  Flexible  budgetary  control;  data  collection,  sales  forecasting, 
material  and  labor  standards,  burden  rates,  relation  to  production  control, 
operation  of  the  budget.  Quality  standards,  inspection.  Statistical  meas¬ 
ures;  sampling,  the  normal  curve,  control  charts.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Three  units. 
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,  Engineering.  Process  analysis,  plant  layout,  mate¬ 

rials,  handling,  operations  analysis,  principles  of  motion  economy,  micro- 
motion  analysis,  installing  programs,  suggestion  systems.  Three  hours 

lecture.  Three  units. 

163.  Work  Measurement  and  Wage  Payment.  Time  study,  pre¬ 
determined  elemental  data  systems,  compiling  standard  data  for  an  or¬ 
ganization,  the  development  of  labor  standards.  Job  evaluation  and  merit 
rating.  W  age  incentive  systems,  non-financial  incentives,  wage  and  salary 
administration.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

170A.  Thesis.  Investigation  of  some  engineering  problem  and  the 
writing  of  an  acceptable  thesis.  Conferences  as  required. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  One  unit. 

170B.  Thesis.  Continuation  of  M.E.  170A. 

Prerequisite:  M.E.  170  A.  One  unit. 

170C.  Thesis.  Continuation  of  M.E.  170A. 

Prerequisite:  M.E.  170A.  Two  units. 

198.  Seminar. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing.  One  unit. 

199.  Individual  Study.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  Chairman 

of  the  Department.  Units:  arranged. 


MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 
BASIC  COURSE 

1-2  First  Year.  A  survey  of  American  Military  History  from  1607- 
1958,  stressing  the  principles  of  the  art  of  warfare  and  of  leadership.  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Army  and  ROTC;  Individual  weapons  and  markman- 
ship:  Leadership,  drill  and  command.  Two  hours  lecture,  one  hour  drill. 
Two  semesters.  Three  units. 

3-4  Second  Year.  Map  and  aerial  photograph  reading.  Study  of  the 
missions  and  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  Army  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Defense  team,  emphasizing  personal  responsibilities  of  col¬ 
lege  students  as  citizens  and  leaders.  Introduction  to  operations  and  the 
principles  and  fundamentals  of  small  unit  tactics  and  methods  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  basic  military  units.  Leadership,  drill  and  command.  Two  hours 
lecture,  one  hour  drill. 

Two  semesters.  Three  units. 


ADVANCED  COURSE 

101.  First  Year.  Study  and  practical  work  in  leadership  techniques 

and  military  teaching  principles.  The  organization,  mission  and  function 
of  the  branches  of  the  Army.  Leadership,  drill  and  command.  Three  hours 
lecture,  one  hour  drill.  Three  units. 

102.  First  Year.  Application  of  the  principles  of  small  unit  tactics 

to  the  infantry  division  battle  group.  Leadership,  drill  and  command.  Two 
hours  lecture,  one  hour  drill.  Two  units. 

103.  Second  Year.  Operations  —  Staff  organization,  duties,  forms, 
records,  reports  and  orders;  Military  intelligence;  Training  management. 
Logistics,  the  supply  and  movement  of  small  units.  Army  administration. 
Leadership,  drill  and  command.  Three  hours  lecture,  one  hour  drill. 

Three  units. 
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104.  Second  Year.  Military  law,  concepts  of  military  justice  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  Role  of  the  United  States  in 
World  Affairs.  Service  orientation.  Leadership,  drill  and  command.  Two 
hours  lecture,  one  hour  drill.  Two  units. 

Academic  subject  (45  hours  per  year).  Each  year  of  the  Advanced 
Course,  a  three  unit  elective  subject  will  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  academic  areas,  subject  to  approval  of  the  PMS&T. 
Effective  Communication 
Science  Comprehension 
General  Psychology 

Political  Development  and  Political  Institutions 
SUMMER  TRAINING  CAMP 

Attended  by  Advanced  Course  students  between  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  The  six  (6)  weeks  of  training  supplements  campus  instruc¬ 
tion  by  practical  work  in  the  field.  Included  are  tactical  and  technical 
field  problems,  firing  of  all  types  of  infantry  weapons  and  combat  arms 
demonstrations.  Throughout  the  period,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  leadership  and  the  individual’s  ability  to  function  effectively 
as  an  officer  in  a  small  unit.  Neatness,  military  bearing  and  physical  fit¬ 
ness  are  stressed. 

MUSIC 

Director 

S.  Ross  Bergantz,  A.B. 

The  University  offers  no  Major  in  Music.  However,  credit  may  be 
earned  in  elective  units  in  any  one  of  the  various  colleges  of  the  University. 

Music  courses  are  offered  so  that  students  will  be  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  experiencing  music  as  an  integral  part  of  their  cultural  life;  to 
present  music  as  a  means  of  broadening  their  field  of  action  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  various  extra  curricular  activi¬ 
ties  approved  by  the  University. 

1.  Band.  Two  hour-and-a-half  sessions  and  one  sectional  rehearsal 

per  week.  Open  to  all  students  whose  musicianship  meets  with  the  require¬ 
ments  set  by  the  instructor.  One  unit. 

2.  Glee  Club.  Two  hour-and-a-half  sessions  and  one  sectional  re¬ 

hearsal  per  week.  Open  to  all  students  whose  musicianship  meets  with  the 
requirements  set  by  the  instructor.  One  unit. 

3.  Sacred  Music.  Rudiments  of  Gregorian  Chant,  harmony  and 

polyphony.  Theory  put  to  practice  by  singing  at  Mass  and  other  functions 
in  the  Mission  Church.  Two  semesters.  Two  units. 

5.  Fundamentals  of  Music.  An  introductory  course  in  musicianship. 
A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  notation,  exercises  in  sight  reading  with 
a  view  to  developing  proficiency  in  reading  and  singing.  Two  units. 

lOA-lOB.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music.  History  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  types  of  music  and  of  the  principal  composers.  The  course  aims 
also  at  imparting  some  understanding  of  the  technical  elements  of  music. 
Lectures  supplemented  by  recordings.  Two  hours.  Two  semesters. 

Four  units. 

11.  Choral  Music.  A  study  of  choral  music,  chiefly  sacred,  includ¬ 
ing  Gregorian  Chant,  Polyphony,  and  modern  works.  Two  hours.  One 
semester.  Two  units. 
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12.  The  Symphony.  A  study  of  symphonic  works  from  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  This  will  include  a  three-hour  listening 
period  instead  of  a  lecture  every  three  weeks.  Two  hours.  One  semester. 

Two  units. 

13.  The  Opera.  A  study  of  the  opera  from  Mozart  to  the  present. 

This  will  include  a  three-hour  listening  period  instead  of  a  lecture  every 
three  weeks.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Reverend  Thomas  J.  Flynn,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  Philosophy  their  major  subject,  besides 
completing  the  other  required  courses  of  the  lower  division,  must  pass 
the  course  in  Philosophy  41A-41B  with  at  least  a  grade  of  C. 

The  major  program  must  include  24  units  of  upper  division  courses 
in  Philosophy.  An  average  grade  of  C  must  be  maintained  in  the  major 
subject  and,  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  each  student  must  pass  a  com¬ 
prehensive  final  examination. 

Upper  division  students  majoring  in  Philosophy  should  consult  the 
note  preceding  Philosophy  141. 

A  minor,  including  12  upper  division  hours  in  addition  to  the  lower 
division  prerequisites,  must  be  chosen  by  each  student  making  Philosophy 
his  major. 

9.  Logic.  An  introductory  course  in  the  science  of  correct  thinking, 
comprising  both  deductive  and  inductive  inference,  and  scientific  method. 
Exercises  in  the  various  forms  of  logical  inference  and  in  the  detection 
of  fallacies.  Spring  semester.  Three  hours.  Three  units. 

41A-41B.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  history  of  philosophy,  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern.  Both  se¬ 
mesters.  Three  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  9.  Six  units. 

61.  Logic.  This  subject,  together  with  Philosophy  62,  63,  and  64, 
constitutes  a  compendious  course  designed  for  engineering  students. 
Traditional  logic  and  deductive  inference.  Induction  and  scientific  meth¬ 
od.  Exercises  in  various  forms  of  logical  inference.  Open  to  engineering 
students  only.  Fall  semester.  Three  hours.  One  and  one  half  units. 

62.  Philosophy  of  Nature  and  Man.  Introduction  to  philosophy 
and  metaphysical  principles.  Origin  of  philosophy.  Cosmology  or  the 
philosophical  study  of  the  physical  universe.  Rational  psychology  or  the 
philosophical  study  of  man;  mind  and  body,  intellectual  and  volitional 
operations.  Open  to  engineering  students  only.  Spring  semester.  Three 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  61.  One  and  one-half  units. 

63.  Knowledge  and  Reality.  The  problems  of  epistemology  and 
natural  theology.  The  theory  of  knowledge:  the  validity  of  human  reason 
in  its  pursuit  of  truth.  The  existence,  nature,  and  attributes  of  God;  His 
relations  to  the  universe.  Open  to  engineering  students  only.  Fall  semes¬ 
ter.  Three  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Philosophy  62.  One  and  one-half  units. 

64.  Philosophy  of  Morals.  General  principles  of  ethics  and  their 
application  to  man’s  individual  social  life:  man’s  personal,  marital,  pro- 
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prietary,  industrial,  political,  and  international  rights  and  duties.  Open 
to  engineering  students  only.  Spring  semester.  Three  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Philosophy  63.  One  and  one-half  units. 

82.  Ethics.  General  principles  of  morality  and  their  practical  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  chief  spheres  of  human  conduct.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
medical  aspects  of  morality  for  the  benefit  of  professional  students.  This 
course  is  not  open  to  students  required  to  take  Philosophy  151  and  152. 
Spring  semester.  Two  hours.  Two  units. 

112.  Metaphysics.  The  fundamental  principles  of  ontology  and 
natural  theology.  Being  as  being:  the  act  of  existence,  the  primary  cate¬ 
gories,  the  transcendental  attributes  of  being.  The  supreme  being:  the 
existence,  nature,  and  attributes  of  God;  philosophical  theories  on  God 
and  the  universe  examined  and  evaluated.  Spring  semester.  Three  hours. 

Three  units. 

118.  Metaphysics.  Seminar  in  the  main  problems  of  ontology^  and 
natural  theology,  for  select  students  who  have  shown  particular  aptitude 
and  interest  in  Philosophy.  Alternative  to  Philosophy  112.  Spring  semester. 
Three  hours.  Three  units. 

121.  Philosophy  of  Nature.  The  main  problems  of  cosmology:  the 
structure  of  the  physical  universe  and  its  philosophical  interpretation. 
Matter  and  energy,  quantity  and  motion,  space  and  time.  Mechanistic 
and  teleological  theories  compared.  Fall  semester.  Two  hours. 

Two  units. 

122.  Philosophy  of  Man.  Philosophical  psychology  as  distinct  from 
empirical  psychology.  Man  in  his  unity;  his  sensitive,  intellectual,  and 
volitional  life.  Spring  semester.  Three  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  112.  Three  units. 

151.  Basic  Ethics.  The  general  principles  of  morality.  The  aim  of 
human  life,  the  norm  of  morality,  the  moral  law,  obligation  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  virtue  and  vice,  rights  and  duties.  Fall  semester.  Two  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  112  and  122.  Two  units. 


UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES  FOR  PHILOSOPHY  MAJORS 

The  following  courses,  several  of  which  are  offered  each  year,  are 
designed  for  those  majoring  in  Philosophy,  but  are  open  to  other  students 
with  upper  division  standing.  Those  majoring  in  Philosophy  must  take  24 
units  of  upper  division  material;  the  regular  Philosophy  curriculum  for 
all  Arts  students  supplies  12  of  these  units;  the  remaining  12  units  (not 
more  than  5  of  which  should  come  from  courses  160  to  164A-B)  must  be 
taken  from  the  following  courses : 

109.  Theory  of  Knowledge.  A  critique  of  knowledge:  idealistic 
and  realistic  attitudes.  The  metaphysics  of  knowledge:  formal  truth  and 
certitude.  Fall  semester.  Two  hours.  Two  units. 

117.  Theory  of  Knowledge.  A  seminar  in  epistemology,  covering 
more  intensely  the  material  of  Philosophy  109,  for  which  this  course  is  an 
alternative.  Open  only  to  select  students  who  have  shown  marked  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  interest  in  philosophy.  Fall  semester.  Two  hours. 

Two  units. 

141.  Plato.  A  study  of  several  of  the  Dialogues  in  conjunction  with 
the  great  commentators.  Outside  readings  and  reports  assigned.  Two 
hours.  Two  units. 
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142.  Aristotle.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  Aristotelian  corpus.  Either  the  Organon,  the  Physical 
works,  the  Metaphysics,  the  Ethics,  or  the  politics  will  be  read  and  the 
various  theories  of  interpretation  considered.  Two  hours.  Two  units. 

143.  The  Thomistic  Synthesis.  An  attempt,  working  from  the 
Thomistic  text,  to  disengage  the  fundamental  unifying  principles  which 
give  the  Thomistic  philosophy  its  lasting  value.  Two  hours.  Two  units. 

144.  Seventeenth  Century  Philosophy.  The  definitive  break  from 

the  medieval  tradition  and  the  rise  of  modern  philosophy.  The  rationalism 
of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniz,  as  contrasted  with  empiricism  of 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  A  more  intensive  study  of  some  of  these 
philosophers’  writings.  Two  hours.  Two  units. 

145.  Kant  and  the  German  Idealists.  Immanual  Kant  and  his  re¬ 

action  to  the  empiricism  of  Hume  and  the  rationalism  of  Leibniz  and 
Christian  Wolff;  his  influence  on  Fichte,  Shelling,  and  the  Hegelian  tra¬ 
dition.  Selections  from  the  major  works  will  be  read  and  analyzed.  Two 
hours.  Two  units. 

146.  Contemporary  European  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  leading 

pntemporary  schools  of  thought.  At  the  discretion  of  the  professor,  an 
intensive  study  will  be  made  of  more  particular  trends  in  present  day 
thought,  such  as  existentialism,  logical  positivism,  or  recent  developments 
in  Thomism.  Two  hours.  Two  units. 

147.  American  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  main  movements  in 

American  philosophy  from  its  beginning,  with  particular  stress  on  recent 
and  contemporary  trends,  such  as  pragmatism,  instrumentalism,  and 
personalism.  Two  hours.  Two  units. 

148.  Spanish  Philosophy.  Its  origins  in  the  Stoicism  of  Seneca. 
The  medieval  period:  Ramon  Lull.  Banesianism  and  Molinism  during 
the  Golden  Age,  Krausianism,  Balmes,  Mella,  Unamuno  and  Ortega  y 
Gasset.  The  Two  Spains:  Pidal  and  Menendez-Pelayo,  Contemporary 
trends.  Marias,  Ramirez,  Calvo-Serer,  and  others.  Two  hours. 

Two  units. 

152.  Social  Ethics.  The  application  of  general  moral  principles  to 
definite  human  rights  and  duties.  The  ethics  of  society;  domestic,  indus¬ 
trial,  political,  and  international.  Spring  semester.  Two  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  15L  Two  units. 

160.  Introduction  of  Symbolic  Logic.  Elementary  Set  Theory.  The 

concept  of  a  Boolean  Algebra.  The  methods  and  principles  underlying 
the  algebra  of  symbolic  logic,  as  developed  from  postulational  beginnings. 
Development  of  the  propositional  Calculus.  (See  Mathematics  160.)  Two 
hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

161.  Aesthetics  and  the  Philosophy  of  Art.  An  historical  introduc¬ 

tion  to  the  problems  of  aesthetics.  The  metaphysics  of  the  Beautiful;  the 
nature  and  relationship  of  art  and  prudence,  and  the  nature  of  poetic  in¬ 
tuition.  Two  hours.  Two  units. 

162.  Philosophy  of  History.  A  study  of  the  attempts  philosophers 

have  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  history,  its  basic  schemes  and  pat¬ 
terns.  Critical  evaluation  of  these  theories.  Two  hours.  Two  units. 

164A-164B.  Political  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  justice,  right,  law,  and  sovereignty  as  treated  by  various  Western 
political  philosophers.  Same  as  Political  Science  118A-118B.  Three  hours. 
Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

190.  Research  Techniques.  Supervised  work  for  the  senior  thesis. 

One  unit. 
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Chairman  of  the  Department 

John  B.  Drahmann,  Ph.D. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  Physics  their  major  subject  are  required 
to  complete  in  addition  to  general  requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree, 
the  following  lower  division  courses:  Physics  8,  9,  and  10;  Chemistry 
lA-lB;  and  Mathematics  3A-3B,  4A-4B.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be 
maintained  in  each  course. 

The  major  program  must  include  the  following  upper  division 
courses:  Physics  lOlA-lOlB,  llOA-llOB,  115,  120A-120B,  150A,  150C, 
160.  For  those  students  intending  to  do  graduate  work,  Physics  130A- 
130B  are  recommended. 

2A.  General  Physics.  An  introductory  lecture,  problem  and  labo¬ 
ratory  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics,  heat,  and 
sound.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fall  semester. 

Prerequisites:  One-half  year  high  school  trigonometry;  a  high  school 
course  in  Physics.  Four  units. 

2B.  General  Physics.  Continuation  of  Physics  2A.  Study  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  optics,  electricity  and  magnetism.  Includes  a  brief 
survey  of  modern  physics.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 
Spring  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  2A.  Four  units. 

8.  General  Physics.  A  lecture  and  demonstration  course  dealing 

with  mechanics,  properties  of  matter  and  heat.  A  required  course  for 
chemistry,  engineering  and  physics  students.  Three  hours  lecture,  three 
hours  laboratory.  Spring  semester.  Four  units. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  3A,  Mathematics  3B  (may  be  taken  con¬ 
currently). 

9.  General  Physics.  Study  of  the  fundamentl  laws  of  electricity  and 

magetism.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fall  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  8.  Four  units. 

10.  General  Physics.  Continuation  of  Physics  9,  Study  of  optics 
and  a  brief  survey  of  modern  physics.  Spring  semester. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  9.  ^  Four  units. 

lOlA.  Electricity  and  Magentism.  Preliminary  study  of  electric 
and  magnetic  fields.  Theory  of  constant  and  time-varying  currents  in 
linear  circuits.  Three  hours  lecture.  Fall  semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  9  and  10;  Mathematics  119 A  (may  be  taken 
concurrently). 

lOlB.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Detailed  study  of  electrostatic 
fields  in  vacua  and  in  matter,  magnetic  fields,  electromagnetic  radiation. 
Three  hours  lecture.  Spring  semester. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  101  A,  Three  units. 

105.  Electron  Tube  Circuits.  Circuit  treatment  of  vacuum  tubes, 
gas-filled  tubes,  phototubes  and  transistors.  Elementary  rectifier,  ampli¬ 
fier,  and  oscillator  circuits.  Special  circuits  useful  for  physics  research. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  101  A.  Two  units. 

IIOA.  Analytical  Mechanics.  A  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Newtonian  mechanics,  including  particle 
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dynamics  and  plane  statics  and  dynamics.  Three  hours  lecture.  Fall 
semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  8,  Mathematics  119A  (may  be  taken  concur¬ 
rently). 

IIOB.  Analytical  Mechanics.  A  continuation  of  Physics  llOA. 
Statics  and  dynamics  in  space.  Introduction  to  Lagrange’s  and  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  Equations.  Three  hours  lecture.  Spring  semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  llOA. 

115.  Modern  Physics.  A  course  devoted  to  the  fundamental  aspects 
of  modern  physics.  The  foundations  of  atomic  and  nuclear  physics  are 
investigated.  Topics  covered  include  the  hydrogen  atom,  atomic  spectra, 
nuclear  processes,  fundamental  particles.  Three  hours  lecture.  Fall 
semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  8,  9,  10. 


116.  Physics  of  Solids.  Crystal  structure.  Classical  theory  of  physi¬ 
cal  properties.  Free  electron  theory  of  metals.  Band  theory  of  solids. 
F erromagnetism,  superconductivity. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  115.  Two  units. 

120A.  Atomic  Physics.  A  continuation  of  Physics  115.  Selected 
topics  in  modern  atomic  physics.  The  experimental  basis  of  quantum 
mechanics  and  its  application  to  various  atomic  problems.  Three  hours 
lecture.  Fall  semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  115. 

120B.  Nuclear  Physics.  A  continuation  of  Physics  120A.  Natural 
radioactivity,  induced  nuclear  reactions,  fission,  fundamental  particles. 
Further  development  of  quantum  mechanics.  Three  hours  Icture.  Spring 
semester.  '  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  120A. 

121.  Nuclear  Physics  Laboratory.  A  one  semester,  two  unit  course, 
at  the  upper  division  level  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
basic  concepts  and  equipment  used  in  the  detection  and  measurement  of 
nuclear  radiation.  One  lecture,  one  assigned  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  115.  Two  units. 

130A.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Physics.  A  course  designed 
to  introduce  the  student  to  the  mathematical  techniques  used  in  modern 
day  physics.  Three  hours  lecture.  Fall  semester.  Three  units. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  101. 

130B.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Physics.  Continuation  of 
Physics  130A.  Three  hours  lecture.  Spring  semester.  Three  units. 


140.  Thermodynamics.  A  study  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and 
the  application  of  thermodynamics  to  special  systems  and  pure  sub¬ 
stances.  An  introduction  to  kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanics  in¬ 
cluded.  Three  hours  lecture.  Fall  semester.  Three  units. 


150A. — Advanced  Laboratory.  A  laboratory  course  in  which  the 
student  performs  experiments  drawn  from  the  various  areas  o^physics 
One  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  ^ 

150B.  A  continuation  of  Physics  150A. 

150C.  A  continuation  of  Physics  150B. 

150D.  A  continuation  of  Physics  150C. 

160.  Methods  of  Research.  Work  of  a 
oratory  nature  which  can  be  incorporated  into  the  senior  thesis.  Required 
of  all  students  majoring  in  physics. 


One  unit. 
One  unit. 
One  unit. 
One  unit. 

research  or  advanced  lab- 

Required 
One  unit. 
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170.  Principles  of  Optics.  Lecture  course  devoted  to  the  study  of 
geometrical  and  physical  optics.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  units. 

180 A.  Special  Study  in  Physics.  Reading  or  laboratory  work  in 
physics  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member.  Permission  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  physics  department  necessary  for  admission.  Two  units. 

180B.  Continuation  of  180 A.  Two  units. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Chairman  of  the  Department 
Bernard  L.  Kronick,  Ph.D. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  Political  Science  their  major  subject,  be¬ 
sides  completing  the  other  required  courses  of  the  Lower  Division,  must 
pass  the  courses  in  Political  Science  1-2  with  at  least  a  grade  of  C.  At 
a  time  to  be  chosen  by  the  student  a  six  unit  course  in  either  Economics 
or  Sociology  or  Psychology  must  be  passed  similarly  with  at  least  a 
grade  of  C. 

The  major  program  must  include  24  units  of  upper  division  work  in 
Political  Science.  Required  courses  include;  Political  Science  118A  and 
118B,  and  Political  Science  159A,  as  well  as  at  least  one  course  from 
Groups  2,  3,  and  4.  An  average  of  C  must  be  maintained  in  the  courses 
of  the  major  and  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  each  student  must  pass 
such  comprehensive  examinations  as  will  be  required  by  the  department. 

Any  exceptions  to  this  program  must  be  authorized  by  the  written 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Lower  Division 

1-2.  Introduction  to  Government.  An  introduction  to  the  principles 
and  problems  of  government,  with  particular  emphasis  on  national  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  United  States,  This  course  is  accepted  in  satisfaction  of 
the  American  History  and  Institutions  requirement.  Three  hours.  Two 
semesters.  Six  units. 

20A-20B.  American  Institutions.  A  survey  of  the  history  and  con¬ 
stitutional  development  of  the  United  States  to  clarify  current  problems 
of  American  democracy  and  of  the  principles  of  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  established  under  the  California  Constitution.  Two  units. 

Upper  Division 

Group  1,  Political  Theory  and  Public  Law 

118A-118B.  Political  Theory.  Development  of  political  thinking 
from  antiquity  to  the  present;  major  theories  of  man  in  the  political  com¬ 
munity;  metaphysical  and  moral  principles  underlying  various  concep¬ 
tions  of  society;  the  relation  of  political  speculation  to  cultural  and 
institutional  growth;  the  main  concepts  of  political  philosophy  as  they 
apply  to  modern  issues;  the  role  of  traditional  political  theory  in  import¬ 
ant  contemporary  doctrines.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

159A.  Constitutional  Law:  The  American  Federal  System.  Judicial 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the  nature  of  judicial  review;  separa¬ 
tion  of  government  powers;  relations  between  state  and  national  govern¬ 
ments;  construction  of  national  powers.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 
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159B.  Constitutional  Law:  Fundamental  Rights  and  Immunities. 
Privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship;  protection  of  civil  and  political 
rights;  due  process  of  law  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Three 
hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

Group  2,  Government  and  Politics 

145.  Government  and  Society  in  the  Far  East.  An  area  study  of 
the  complex  problems  of  the  Far  East,  with  emphasis  on  1)  the  process 
of  social  and  institutional  change  in  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Indo-China 
and  Indonesia,  and  2)  an  examination  of  sources  of  world  conflict  and 
the  present  rivalry  between  communism  and  western  democracy  in  this 
region.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units, 

147.  Government  and  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  constitutional  traditions,  the  contemporary  governmental 
institutions,  and  the  political  and  social  structures  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  of  other  members  of  the  commonwealth.  Three  hours.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

149A.  Comparative  Government.  The  fundamental  principles,  in¬ 

stitutions,  and  policies  of  selected  foreign  governments;  an  analysis  of 
each  of  the  governments,  together  with  a  comparison  of  them  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States.  Three 
hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

149B.  Government  and  Politics  of  the  USSR.  An  area  study  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  emphasis  on  the  ideology  and  power  structure 
of  communism.  The  approach  is  inter-disciplinary  but  in  an  historical 
framework.  Among  the  topics  included  are:  the  historical  background; 
the  revolution  of  1917;  the  dictatorship;  the  army;  the  bureaucracy; 
remnants  of  traditional  institutions  and  practices;  an  dthe  conduct  of 
diplomacy.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

152.  American  Political  Parties.  Origin,  structure,  and  functions 
of  political  parties  in  the  electoral  process.  The  course  will  cover  such 
topics  as:  party  organization,  legal  controls  of  parties,  finance,  nomina¬ 
tions,  the  conduct  of  elections,  the  right  to  vote,  political  machines,  bosses, 
lobbies,  and  public  opinion.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  unitS; 

156A-156B.  Power  and  Leadership.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
character  and  operations  of  American  governrnent  and  business  with 
emphasis  upon  the  role  of  decision-making  in  inter-governmenta  land 
inter-group  relations.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

Group  3,  Public  Administration 

161.  State  and  Local  Government.  A  study  of  basic  problems  and 
significant  developments  in  the  field  of  state  and  local  governments.  Such 
topics  as  governmental  conflict  and  co-operation,  forms  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  metropolitan  government,  and  proposals  for  regional  government 
will  be  considered.  Particular  attentio  nis  given  to  the  problem  of  inter¬ 
governmental  relationships  in  a  federal  system.  Three  hours.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

181.  Introduction  to  Public  Administration.  An  examination  of  key 
concepts  in  organization  and  administrative  procedure.  A  study  of  depart¬ 
mental  systems,  regulatory  commissions,  government  corporations,  the 
civil  service,  and  the  basic  problems  of  these  agencies.  The  aim  of  the 
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course  is  to  indicate  the  origins  of  public  administration  in  environment, 
social  change,  and  politics,  and  the  resulting  problems  of  administration 
as  an  instrument  for  the  achievement  of  policy  objectives.  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  Three  units. 

183.  Administration  of  Public  Policy.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of 
public  policies  toward  business  in  the  United  States  with  emphasis  upon 
the  development  and  administration  of  government  regulation  and  regu¬ 
latory  policies  in  selected  problem  areas,  including  transportation,  pub¬ 
lic  utilties,  trade  practices,  and  anti-monoply  activities.  Attention  is 
given  also  to  the  legal  framework  and  characteristic  legal  problems  of 
present-day  governmental  regulation  of  economic  life.  Three  hours.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 


Group  4,  International  Relations 

120.  Political  Geography.  This  is  a  systematic  and  regional  treat¬ 
ment  f  the  spatial  structure  and  growth  of  political  units.  Emphasis  is 
on  administration,  internal  political  differentiation,  regionalism,  national¬ 
ism  and  political  boundaries.  These  topics  are  considered  in  terms  of  the 
following  regions:  The  Atlantic  coalition;  Soviet  system;  Far  East; 
Latin  America;  Middle  East;  and  Africa,  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

123.  International  Politics.  A  systematic  study  of  patterns  of  in¬ 

ternational  politics;  the  relevance  and  character  of  national  power;  the 
purposes,  motivations,  and  methods  of  power  politics;  ethics,  law,  public 
opinion,  and  power  as  restraints  on  power;  the  changing  face  of  nation¬ 
alism;  structural  changes  in  the  balance  of  power;  the  art  of  diplomacy 
and  problems  of  power  and  peace  in  the  mid-twentieth  century.  Three 
hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

124.  International  Law  and  Organization.  The  first  phase  of  this 

course  consists  of  an  intensive  stud^  of  the  nature,  development,  and 
judicial  application  of  the  principles  of  international  law,  accompanied 
by  the  reading  and  discussion  of  cases.  The  second  phase  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  historical  development  of  international  governmental  pro¬ 
cedures  and  institutions,  with  emphasis  upon  the  United  Nations.  Three 
hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 


Group  5.  Special  Studies 

190.  Research  in  Political  Science.  A  course  in  research  methods: 

the  formulation  of  practicable  problems,  the  nature  of  available  evidence; 
bibliography;  presentation  of  findings.  Supervised  work  for  the  senior 
thesis.  One  unit. 

191.  Co-ordinating  Course.  This  course  seeks  through  general  ses¬ 

sions,  small  discussion  groups,  and  co-operative  ^York  on  projects  to 
provide  students  with  a  sense  of  the  reciprocal  relationships  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  their  major  subject,  as  well  as  its  relationship  to  the  other 
social  sciences.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

192.  Seminar  in  Political  Science.  The  contents  of  this  course  will 
vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  interests  of  students  and  the 
availability  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  will  be  drawn  from  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  phases  of  the  several  fields  of  political  science.  At  times  several 
sections  of  the  seminar  covering  different  topics  will  be  offered.  The 
purpose  of  these  seminars  is  to  enable  students  to  participate  actively 
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in  research  and  at  a  high  intellectual  level.  Although  intended  primarily 
for  Senior  majors,  the  seminars  may  be  elected  in  special  cases  by  Juniors 
or  well  qualified  students  majoring  in  other  departments.  The  particular 
seminars  to  be  given  each  term  will  be  listed  at  the  time  of  course  elec¬ 
tions.  Consent  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must  be  obtained  before  registering.  Two 
hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

193.  Readings  in  Political  Science.  This  course  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  student  to  pursue  some  subject  of  special  interest  under  the 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  Department.  Open  only  to  well-qualiified 
students.  Consent  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Colege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must  be  obtained  before  registering. 
Restricted  to  upper  division  students  and  limited  to  two  units  per  se¬ 
mester. 

The  following  courses,  not  presently  offered,  have  been  given  on 
various  occasions  in  the  past. 

Political  Science,  125A,  125B,  133,  141,  150,  158  (Changed  to  P.S. 

183),  162,  172,  173. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Richard  J.  Stanek,  Ph.D. 

The  study  of  psychology  is  basic  to  a  liberal  education.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  psychology  offers  several  general  courses  at  the  undergraduate 
level  but  does  not  offer  a  major  in  psychology. 

The  undergraduate  courses  in  psychology  are  designed  to  serve 
three  primary  functions:  as  a  basis  for  a  liberal  education;  as  a  foundation 
for  later  professional  or  graduate  work  in  psychology;  and  as  a  broad 
background  in  psychological  principles,  methods  and  findings^  for  work 
in  other  social  sciences  and  in  the  professional  fields  of  education,  medi¬ 
cine,  business,  law,  and  journalism. 

The  courses  are  offered  with  the  notion  that  students,  regardless 
of  major  concentration,  will  be  confronted  frequently  with  psychological 
problems  in  social  living,  often  requiring  understanding,  insight  i^- 
sponsible  decision.  The  student  taking  courses  in  psychology  will  be 
enabled  to  understand  better  the  problems  of  modern  life  and  thus  be¬ 
come  a  more  effective,  efficient  member  of  society. 

lA-lB.  General  Psychology.  The  study  of  man  as  a  psychophysio- 
logical  organism.  A  general  survey  of  the  scope  and  methods  of  scientific 
psychology,  dealing  with  neural  organization  and  function,  sensation, 
perception,  imagination,  memory,  learning,  habit,  instinct,  reflex,  emotion, 
feeling,  thinking,  personality.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

105.  Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene.  An  introduction  to  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  personal  and  social  adjustment.  Personality  problems  of  the 
individual  in  various  contexts,  such  as  the  family,  the  school,  marriage, 
the  adolescent  years,  social  relations.  Special  emphasis  on  the  dynamics 
of  parent-child  relationships  and  personality  factors  m  the  educational 
process.  A  treatment  of  the  various  types  of  mild  and  severe  maladjust¬ 
ments.  Community  resources  for  mental  health.  Three  hours. 

Three  units. 

110.  Psychology  of  Human  Learning.  An  exploration  of  the  meth¬ 
ods,  concepts,  and  phenomena  of  human  learning.  Theories  and  facts 
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relating  to  the  learning  process  with  special  consideration  given  to  con¬ 
temporary  research  in  the  major  areas  of  learning.  Three  hours. 

Three  units. 

113.  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology.  Investigation  of  the 
psychological  problems  involved  in  education,  together  with  the  practical 
application  of  psychological  principles.  Special  emphasis  on  the  nature 
of  learning  and  the  environmental  influences  on  learning  and  behavior. 
Three  hours.  Three  units. 

115.  Introduction  to  Abnormal  Psychology.  A  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  major  forms  of  mental  disorder  with  regard  to  their  etiology, 
nature,  development  and  control.  Current  theories  of  mental  disease.  The 
psychology  of  abnormal  thinking.  Three  hours.  Three  units. 

120.  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements.  Introduction  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  psychological  measurement.  Test  construction 
and  standardization.  Some  acquaintance  with  the  administration,  scoring 
and  interpretation  of  various  tests  of  personality,  intelligence,  interest 
and  achievement.  Objectivity,  reliability  and  validity  of  selected,  repre¬ 
sentative  tests  in  the  field.  Three  hours.  Three  units. 

130.  Experimental  Psychology  _  and  Scientific  Methodology.  The 

performance  of  classical  experimentation  in  sensation,  preception,  mem¬ 
ory,  learning,  thinking,  the  social  process.  Scientific  methodology  as 
employed  in  clinical,  educational  and  industrial  settings.  Critical  analysis 
of  current  investigation.  Two  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory. 

Three  units. 

140.  History  of  Psychology.  The  origin  and  development  of  modern 
psychology,  its  early  growth  in  Europe  and  America.  Analysis  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  major  theoretical  systems  in  psychology  structuralism,  func¬ 
tionalism,  behaviorism,  Gestalt  psychology  ,psycho-analysis,  hormic  psy¬ 
chology,  holistic  psychology.  Current  trends  in  contemporary  psycho¬ 
logical  theory  .Three  hours.  Three  units. 

150.  Social  Psychology.  A  survey  of  the  historical  development 
and  scientific  status  of  social  psychology.  The  individual  and  society; 
social  norms,  conformity,  cooperation  and  competition,  authority.  The 
dynamics  of  group  behavior,  propaganda,  attitudes,  public  opinion,  inter¬ 
group  relations,  and  collective  interaction.  Three  hours.  Three  units. 

161.  Psychology  of  Personality.  A  review  of  the  basic  concepts  in 
personality  theory  and  measurement.  Critical  examination  of  modern 
dynamic  theories  of  personality.  The  biological  and  cultural  determinants 
of  personality.  Individual  adjustment  to  personal  and  envioronmental 
difficulties.  Personality  types.  Three  hours.  Three  units. 

170.  Applied  Psychology.  The  principles  of  general  psychology 

applied  to  everyday  living.  Consideration  given  to  efficient  study  habits 
and  learning,  mental  health,  criminal  behavior  and  the  law,  industrial 
and  business  practices,  motivational  research  in  advertising,  public 
opinion  and  propaganda,  occupational  and  vocational  choice,  military 
psychology,  human  engineering,  psychology  in  music  and  art.  Three 
hours.  Three  units. 

171.  Industrial  Psychology.  The  application  of  psychological  prin¬ 

ciples  to  industrial  settings  with  particular  emphasis  on  social-psycholog¬ 
ical  aspects  of  labor-management  relations;  the  motivational  factors  in 
job  satisfaction  and  performance.  Counseling  techniques  in  improving 
overall  industrial  productivity.  Three  hours.  Three  units. 
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175.  Personnel  Methodology  and  Practice.  The  use  of  personnel 
techniques  in  selection,  placement  and  evaluation  of  employees.  The  use 
of  psychological  tests  in  industry,  techniques  of  employee  interviewing, 
assessment  of  supervisory  training  programs  and  demonstration  of  role- 
playing.  Three  hours.  Three  units. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Witold  Krassowski,  M.S. 

The  scholastic  policy  of  the  Department  aims  at  the  study  of  Soci¬ 
ology  by  stressing  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  discipline  rather  than  the 
melioristic  or  all-inclusive  philosophical  approaches. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  Sociology  their  major  subject,  besides 
completing  the  other  generally  required  courses  of  the  lower  division, 
must  pass  courses  in  Sociology  1  and  2  with  at  least  a  grade  of  C.  It 
is  recommended  that  when  possible.  Political  Science  118A  and  118B  be 
included  among  the  courses  elected. 

The  major  program  must  include  twenty-four  units  of  upper  division 
work  in  Sociology  including  Sociology  100,  105,  125,  120  or  132,  and  150. 
At  a^  time  to  be  chosen  by  the  student,  a  six  unit  course  in  either  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Political  Science,  or  Psychology  must  be  elected  with  the  advice 
and  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  The  student  must 
maintain  at  least  an  average  grade  of  C  in  the  courses  of  the  major  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  must  pass  a  comprehensive  final  examination. 

LOWER  DIVISION  COURSES 

1.  Principles  of  Sociology  (I).  A  study  of  basic  elements  om  socio¬ 

logical  analysis.  Consideration  of  social  organization,  culture,  socializa¬ 
tion,  primary  groups,  stratification,  etc.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
society,  social  processes,  social  problems,  and  social  institutions.  Three 
hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

2.  Principles  of  Sociology  (II).  Investigation  of  specialized  areas 
of  sociological  inquiry.  Comprehensive  analysis  of  areas  in  the  sociology 
of  the  family,  industry,  minority  groups,  urban  sociology,  criminology, 
and  the  sociology  of  political  processes.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Prerequisites:  Sociology  1  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  units. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 
Group  1 :  Social  Theory  and  Methods 

100.  Principles  of  Statistical  Method.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
twofold:  First,  it  presents  the  techniques  of  elementary  statistical  analy¬ 
sis  as  tools  appropriate  for  the  study  of  quantitative  data.  Secondly,  it 
considers  the  logic  of  statistical  induction  and  the  inherent  limitations 
imposed  thereon  by  the  nature  of  the  data  themselves.  The  subject  matter 
includes  averages,  variation,  elementary  ideas  of  index  numbers,  simple 
linear  correlation,  and  elementary  time  series  analysis.  Three  hours 
lecture.  Three  units. 

105.  Introduction  to  Research  Methods.  Study  of  methodological 
problems  and  technical  procedures  involved  in  the  selection,  definition, 
and  research  limits  of  problems  of  investigation.  Selection,  compilation, 
description,  classificationfi  and  analysis  of  data.  Two  hours.  One  semes¬ 
ter.  Two  units. 
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125.  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.  A  critical  analysis  of 
contemporary  sociological  theories.  Inter-relationships  between  theory 
and  research;  theory  formation.  Functions  of  theory.  Theories  of  the 
middle  range.  Future  trends  in  sociological  theory.  Three  hours.  One 
semester. 

Prerequisites.  Sociology  1,  100,  105.  Three  units. 

Group  2:  Social  Structures  and  Social  Psychology 

120.  Large-Scale  Organizations  and  Institutions.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  analysis  of  administrative,  economic,  and  politcal  organizations^  and 
institutions  and  their  roles  in  modern  industrial  societies.  Organizational 
structures  and  organizational  roles.  Inter-relationships  between  econom¬ 
ic,  political,  military,  and  social  organizations;  their  functions  and  dys¬ 
functions.  Publics,  mass,  and  the  elites  and  the  problems  of  power  and 
leadership.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

126.  Social  Anthropology.  Comparative  society.  The  development 

of  human  society  with  emphasis  on  the  growth  of  modern  institutions 
out  of  primitive  kinship,  social  and  territorial  units.  Three  hours.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

132.  Social  Stratification.  Study  of  social  classes  in  local  com¬ 
munities  and  the  nation.  Inter-cultural  comparisons  of  class  structuies 
Analysis  of  recent  occupational  trends.  Social  problems  of  occupational 
stratification.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  units. 

147.  Sociology  of  Industry.  The  study  of  work  groups  and  work 
relations;  the  role  the  worker  plays  in  work  groups;  the  social  organi¬ 
zation  of  work  plant  society.  Bureaucracy;  study  of  formal  and  informal 
organizations.  Union  and  management  in  an  industrial  society;  in¬ 
dustrial  conflict.  Major  problems  of  applied  industrial  sociology.  The¬ 
ories  of  labor  and  management.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  units. 

150.  Social-Psychology.  Introduction  to  social-psychology.  Criti¬ 
cal  analysis  of  inter-relationships  between  culture  and  personality.  The 
development  and  functioning  of  the  self.  Interpretation  of  socialization. 
Personality  in  total  cultures  and  subcultures.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  units. 

160.  Criminal  Behavior.  Crime  as  a  social  phenomenon.  Theories 
in  criminology;  etiology  of  crime,  typology  of  crimes.  Criminal  be¬ 
havior  and  social  institutions.  Penal  systems  and  penal  policies.  Recidi¬ 
vism  and  rehabilitation;  crime  prevention.  Recommended  for  pre-law 
students  and  education  majors.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  units. 

Group  3:  Commimity  Life 

110.  Minority  Groups.  Study  of  ethnic  and  racial  minorities. 
Inter-ethnic  tensions,  race  ideologies,  significance  of  identification  marks. 
Multi-ethnic  status  system.  Acculturation,  amalgamation,  and  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  ethnic  pluralism.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  units. 

130.  The  Family.  Comparative  analysis  of  family  ^  structures. 
Study  of  the  family  as  process  and  institution.  Dating  behaviour,  marri¬ 
age,  child-rearing,  and  martial  dissolution.  Marriage  counseling  and  pre- 
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diction  and  measurement  of  marital  and  family  adjustment.  Three  hours. 
One  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  units. 

133.  Population  Problems.  The  demographic  theories  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  studying  population  problems.  Social  causes  and  consequences  of 
population  trends.  Population  structure,  distribution,  and  migration;  the 
aging  population  and  the  “younging”  electorate.  National  and  inter¬ 
national  population  policies.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

Special  Studies 

198.  Thesis  Research.  Supervised  work  for  the  senior  thesis. 

One  unit. 


SPANISH 

See  “DIVISION  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES” 

SPEECH  AND  DRAMA 
Director 

Robert  F.  Shea,  M.A. 

I.  Fundamentals  of  Expression.  The  fundamental  principles  of 

public  speaking;  the  speaking  voice;  the  body  and  expression  move¬ 
ment.  Practice  in  the  basic  types  of  speaking  situations  and  oral  read¬ 
ing.  Two  hours.  Fall  or  Spring  semester.  Two  units. 

3.  Fundamentals  of  Expression.  A  short  course  in  public  speak¬ 
ing  for  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  public  speaking;  practice  in  basic  types  of  speaking  situations; 
presentation  of  reports  and  surveys;  conference  techniques;  discussion 
and  conference.  Two  hours.  Fall  or  Spring  semester.  One  unit. 

5.  Voice  and  Diction.  The  fundamental  principles  of  voice  pro¬ 
duction;  a  study  of  the  basic  sounds  in  English  by  means  of  applied 
phonetics;  training  in  voice  improvement  and  effective  utterance  through 
voice  drills,  oral  readings,  and  speeches.  Two  hours.  Spring  semester. 

Two  units. 

6.  Discussion  and  Debate.  Basic  practical  course;  ernphasis  upon 

orientation  into  allied  disciplines  of  problem-solving  discussion,  effective 
use  of  argument  in  debate.  Two  hours.  Fall  semester.  Two  units. 

10.  Acting  I.  Study  and  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  acting 
techniques,  involving  the  physical,  mental,  emotional  processes  by  the 
means  of  the  voice,  imagination,  and  bodily  movements.  Two  hours. 
Fall  semester.  Alternate  years;  not  offered  in  1959-60.  Two  units. 

II.  Acting  II.  A  continuation  of  10  with  a  concentration  in  the 

area  of  creative  techniques.  Two  hours.  Spring  semester.  Alternate 
years,  not  offered  in  1959-60.  Two  units. 

25.  Dramatic  Workshop.  Credit  for  participation  in  productions 
in  acting,  stagecraft,  subject  to  proper  approval. 

One  unit  per  semester. 

26.  Debate  Workshop.  Credit  for  participating  in  inter-collegiate 
debate  meets,  subject  to  proper  approval.  Both  semesters. 

One  unit  per  semester. 

103.  Advanced  Public  Speaking.  Advanced  study  of  the  principles 
of  public  speaking;  personal  development,  audience  psychology,  speech 
composition,  special  types  of  speaking  situations.  Two  hours.  Spring 
semester.  Alternate  years;  offered  in  1959-60.  Two  units. 
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105.  Oral  Interpretation.  Fundamental  training  in  understanding 

thought  and  feeling  in  literature,  communicating  it  to  an  audience. 
Training  in  the  analysis  of  various  forms  of  poetry,  prose;  emphasis  on 
techniques  of  oral  interpretation.  Two  hours.  Spring  semester.  Alternate 
years;  not  offered  in  1959-60.  Two  units. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  103. 

106.  Debate  Workshop.  Credit  for  participating  in  inter-collegiate 
debate  meets,  subject  to  proper  approval.  Both  semesters. 

One  unit  per  semester. 

120.  Play  Production.  Designed  for  teachers  and  students  who 
intend  to  engage  in  the  work  of  producing  or  directing  plays.  Attention 
is  given  to  principles  and  practice  in  designing,  construction,  painting, 
lighting,  sound,  make-up,  and  costuming.  Three  hours.  Fall  semester. 
Alternate  years;  offered  in  1959-60.  Three  units. 

125.  Dramatic  Workshop.  Credit  for  participation  in  productions 
in  acting,  stagecraft,  subject  to  proper  approval.  One  unit  per  semester. 

130.  World  Drama  (Ancient).  Designed  primarily  for  students 

of  English  Literature  to  supplement  their  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
Drama.  It  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  principal  dra¬ 
matic  forms,  the  development  of  dramatic  art,  and  the  great  plays  from 
Aeschylus  to  Ibsen.  Three  hours.  Fall  semester.  Alternate  years;  of¬ 
fered  in  1959-60.  Three  units. 

131.  World  Drama  (Modern).  A  continuation  of  Speech  130,  for 

the  study  of  Ibsen  to  Anouilh.  Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  offered 
in  1959-60.  Three  units. 

135.  Playwriting.  The  critical  analysis  of  dramatic  structure  and 
techniques  designed  for  the  student  interested  in  dramatic  literature, 
play  directing,  or  the  writing  of  original  plays  for  stage,  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision.  Two  hours.  Spring  semester.  Alternate  years,  offered  in  1959-60. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  130,  131,  or  140,  141.  Two  units. 

140.  History  of  the  Theatre  I.  The  development  of  the  theatre 

from  ancient  Greece  to  the  theatre  of  Elizabethan  England.  A  history  of 
the  physical  stage,  performers,  style  and  types  of  production,  and  the 
technical  structure  of  the  drama.  Three  hours.  Fall  semester.  Alternate 
years;  not  offered  in  1959-60.  Three  units. 

141.  History  of  the  Theatre  II.  A  continuation  of  Speech  140. 

The  development  of  the  theatre  from  Elizabethan  England  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  Three  hours.  Spring  semester.  Alternate  years;  not  offered  in 
1959-60.  Three  units. 


THEOLOGY 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Reverend  Theodore  J.  Mackin,  S.J.,  S.T.D. 

2.  Fundamental  Theology.  This  course  is  intended  for  Freshmen 
who  did  not  have  a  course  in  Fundamental  Theology  (or  apologetics) 
during  their  high  school  years.  It  considers,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
philosophical  reason,  the  nature  and  origin  of  religion  arising  from  man’s 
metaphysical  relationship  to  God;  and  passes  successively  through  a 
study  of  the  possibility  and  the  fact  of  revelation,  of  the  authenticity, 
integrity  and  accuracy  of  the  documents  of  revelation  (the  Gospels),  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles) ;  Christ’s  claims  concerning  Him¬ 
self  and  His  mission  in  these  documents;  His  establishment  of  a  sacred 
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society,  the  Church;  the  governmental  structure  of  this  Church,  its 
functions,  its  character  and  its  identifying  marks.  Two  hours  lecture. 
One  semester.  Two  units. 


5.  The  Old  Testament.  The  beginning  of  the  inductive  study  of 
the  sources  of  Christian  knowledge,  the  course  is  a  collecting  of  the 
primitive  and  prophetic  evidence  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  the  New 
Covenant  and  the  Church.  It  begins  with  the  creation  narratives  of 
Genesis  1  and  2,  and  proceeds  through  the  pre-history  of  the  Fall,  the 
Patriarchal  age  of  Israel,  the  Exodus,  the  Kingdom  and  its  prophets, 
the  Exile  and  its  prophets,  the  psalms  and  Wisdom  literature,  and  fin¬ 
ally  the  post-exilic  Messianic  prophets.  The  treatment  is  that  of  an 
inductive  positive  theology  rather  than  a  literary-critical  or  historical 
study  of  religious  documents.  Two  hours  lecture.  One  semester. 

Two  units. 

6.  The  Life  of  Christ.  A  continuation  of  the  inductive  study  of 

the  sources  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  a  completion  of  the  previous 
course  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  prophesy.  The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
studied  in  its  historical-social  context,  but  is  searched  mainly  for  its 
evidence  concerning  His  nature.  His  personal  identity,  and  the  purpose 
of  His  coming  among  men:  to  communicate  the  mind  of  God  to  men, 
to  redeem  the  human  race  by  His  death,  and  to  convey  His  mind  and 
the  effects  of  His  redemption  in  His  sacred  society,  the  Church.  Two 
hours  lecture.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

7.  Church  History  I.  A  further  continuation  of  the  inductive 
study  of  the  sources  of  Christian  knowledge,  the  course  begins  with 
the  death  of  Christ  Our  Lord  and  the  first  apostolic  work  of  the  apost¬ 
les.  It  surveys  the  great  doctrinal  ideas  of  the  apostolic  Church,  mainly 
those  of  St.  Paul;  the  literature  and  theological  development  of  the  aiite- 
Nicene  Fathers;  the  first  great  doctrinal  disputes  and  their  resolution 
in  the  early  ecumenical  councils  of  Nicea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon;  the  persecutions  of  the  first  three  centuries;  the  theological 
development  in  the  golden  age  of  patristic  writing,  the  fifth  century, 
the  beginnings  of  Christian  monasticism  and  the  first  missionary  labors 
until  Gregory  the  Great.  Two  hours  lecture.  One  semester.  Two  units. 


8.  Church  History  II.  The  completion  of  the  inductive  study 
begun  and  continued  in  the  previous  courses,  the  course  traces  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  development  of  Christianity  in  1)  its  doctrine  (from  the 
early  Augustinianism  of  the  Western  Church,  through  the  early  middle 
ages  and  the  great  doctrinal  Summae  of  the  13th  Century,  the  decline  in 
late  medieval  nominalism,  the  resurgence  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
the  decline  in  the  Age  of  Enlightment  and  18th  Century  Europe,  and 
the  doctrinal  revival  begun  by  Leo  XIII  and  continuing  into  the  pres¬ 
ent);  2)  the  great  governmental  disputes  (Caesaro-Papism,  and  the  con¬ 
flict  of  sacred  and  secular  authorities;  the  adjustment  of  the  Church 
to  pluralistic  society) ;  3)  the  heresies  and  the  abuses  attending  doct¬ 
rinal  and  governmental  development  respectively;  and  4)  the  growth  of 
the  Church  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  corporate 
life  of  religious  orders  and  lay  Catholic  action.  Two  hours  lecture.  One 
semester.  Two  units. 

107.  God  and  Creation.  The  beginning  of  the  doctrinal  summary, 
or  formal  theology.  From  the  evidence  gathered  from  positive  sacred 
sources,  this  course  considers  in  deductive  fashion  the  nature  of  faith,  the 
existence  and  triune  nature  of  God  as  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit;  His 
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attributes;  His  creation  of  the  natural  universe  and  especially  of  man,  and 
His  providence  over  both.  Two  hours  lecture.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

108.  The  Redeemer  and  Grace.  Continuing  the  doctrinal  summary, 

the  course  proceeds  to  the  fact,  the  nature  and  the  consequences  of  original 
sin;  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  and  its  redemption  purpose;  the  divine 
and  human  natures  of  Christ,  the  redeemer;  the  nature  of  His  redemptive 
action;  the  nature  and  the  place  of  His  mother  in  this  action;  the  worship 
of  Christ  and  the  veneration  of  His  mother  and  the  saints.  Two  hours 
lecture.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

109.  The  Sacraments.  Completing  the  doctrinal  summary,  this 

course  considers  grace  as  the  rejustification  of  man  and  the  first  effect 
of  Christ’s  redemptive  action,  its  nature  as  a  participation  in  the  divine 
life,  the  distinction  between  habitual  and  actual  graces,  and  the  mutual 
causation  of  human  choice  and  divine  grace  in  man’s  moral  acts.  It  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  sacraments  as  the  effective  symbols 
wherein  grace  is  communicated  to  men — their  distinction,  their  origin 
in  the  Church,  their  essential  and  integrating  elements,  and  their  use.  Two 
hours  lecture.  One  semester.  Two  units. 


110.  Matrimony.  This  course  is  a  refinement  of  the  doctrinal  sum¬ 
mary  just  completed,  made  in  view  of  the  majority  Christian  vocation. 
It  is  elective  for  Seniors  in  their  final  semester,  and  considers  the  origin 
of  the  marital  union  in  the  intention  of  God;  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  and  for  happiness  in  marriage;  the  nature  and  demands 
of  the  actions  specific  to  marriage;  and  the  specific  attainment  of  Christian 
sanctity  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  marriage:  mutual  love  and 
the  establishment  and  perfection  of  the  family.  Two  hours  lecture.  One 
semester.  Two  units. 

112.  Faith  and  Reason.  This  course,  elective  for  senior  students 
in  their  second  semester,  is  an  advanced  course  in  apolgetics.  Coming, 
as  it  does,  when  the  student  has  gained  some  comprehension  of  meta¬ 
physics,  of  the  philosophy  of  man  and  of  human  knowledge,  it  allows 
for  a  more  scientific  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  religion,  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ,  etc.  Two  hours  lecture.  One  semester. 

Two  units. 
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Principal  Disciplines 
Fundamental  Theology 

201.  De  Revelatione.  A  more  concentrated  and  selective  treatment 

of  the  contents  of  course  301.  First  Year.  Four  units. 

202.  De  Ecclesia.  A  more  concentrated  and  selective  treatment 

of  the  contents  of  course  302.  First  Year.  Four  units. 

203.  De  Traditione.  A  more  concentrated  and  selective  treatment 

of  the  contents  of  course  303.  First  Year.  Two  units. 

205.  Introductio  Generalis  in  Sacram  Scripturam.  A  more  con¬ 
centrated  and  selective  treatment  of  the  contents  of  course  305.  First 
Year.  Two  units. 
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206.  Introductio  in  Evangelia  et  Actus  Apostolorum.  A  concen¬ 
trated  and  selective  treatment  of  the  contents  of  course  306.  First  Year. 

Two  units. 

207.  De  Actu  Fidei  Theologicae.  A  more  concentrated  and  selec¬ 
tive  treatment  of  the  contents  of  course  307.  First  Year.  Two  units. 

Dogmatic  Theology 

211.  De  Deo  Uno.*  A  more  concentrated  and  selective  treatment 
of  the  contents  of  course  311.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years.** 

Three  units. 

212.  De  Deo  Trino.  A  more  concentrated  and  selective  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  contents  of  course  312.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years. 

Four  units. 

213.  De  Deo  Creante  et  Elevante.  A  more  concentrated  and 

selective  treatment  of  the  contents  of  course  313.  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Years.  Five  units. 

214.  De  Novissimis.  A  more  concentrated  and  selective  treatment 
of  the  contents  of  course  314.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years. 

Two  units. 

215.  De  Verbo  Incarnato.  A  more  concentrated  and  selective 

treatment  of  the  contents  of  course  315.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Years.  Five  units. 

216.  De  Beata  Maria  Virgine.  A  more  concentrated  and  selective 

treatment  of  the  contents  of  course  316.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Years.  Two  units. 

217-218.  De  Gratia  et  Virtutibus.  A  more  concentrated  and  se¬ 
lective  treatment  of  the  contents  of  courses  317-318.  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  Years.  Both  semesters.  Seven  units. 

219.  De  Sacramentis  I.  A  more  concentrated  and  selective  treat¬ 

ment  of  the  contents  of  course  319.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years. 
Both  semesters.  Seven  units. 

220.  De  Sacramentis  II.  A  more  concentrated  and  selective 

treatment  of  the  contents  of  course  320.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Years.  Both  semesters.  Seven  units. 


Special  Disciplines 

231.  Catechetics.  This  course,  required  in  the  Bachelor  curricu¬ 
lum,  aims  at  a  more  effective  instruction  in  religion  by  a  theoretical  and 
practical  study  of  its  various  methods.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years. 

One  unit. 

291.  Theology  Workshop  I.  Group  participation  in  the  study  of 

the  proper  presentation  of  selected  theological  topics  to  lay  audiences. 
Third  Year.  One  unit. 

292.  Theology  Workshop  II.  Continuation  of  preceding  course. 

Fourth  Year.  One  unit. 


*Courses  with  Latin  titles  indicate  that  the  lectures  and  recitations  in 
these  courses  are  regularly  and  predominantly  given  in  Latin;  the 
examinations  for  these  courses  are  likewise  in  Latin. 

**Courses  noted  as  given  to  three  years,  viz.,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
are  cycle  courses  taught  every  third  year;  those  given  to  two  years, 
e.g.,  first  and  second,  are  cycle  courses  taught  in  alternate  years. 
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Fundamental  Theology 

301.  De  Revelatione.  A  study  of  the  notion  of  Revelation,  its  possi¬ 

bility  and  suitability,  the  notion  of  miracles,  their  possibility,  how  they 
can  be  known,  how  they  can  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Revelation,  the 
canons  and  limitations  of  the  historical  method,  the  divinity  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ.  First  Year.  Four  units. 

302.  De  Ecclesia.  A  synthetic  study  of  the  concept  of  reality  of 

the  Church  exclusively  in  the  light  of  the  theological  sources.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  construct  a  comprehensive  theory  of  the  nature,  struc¬ 
ture  and  function  of  the  Church.  First  Year.  Four  units. 

303.  De  Traditione.  A  theological  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  Tradition  as  the  living  transmission  of  Revelation  through  ecclesiastical 
media  other  than  the  written  books  of  the  Bible.  Firht  Year.  Two  units. 

305.  Introductio  Generalis  in  Sacram  Scripturam.  This  purse 
deals  with  the  biblical  canon,  inspiration,  inerrancy,  senses  of  Scripture, 
principles  of  interpretation,  literary  genres.  First  Year.  Two  units. 

306.  Introductio  in  Evangelia  et  Actus  Apostolorum.  This  course 

treats  genuinity  and  historical  value,  the  formation  of  the  Gospel  tradition, 
textual  criticism,  literary  and  historical  criticism,  the  Synoptic  problem. 
From  Criticism,  the  Johannine  problem,  the  literary  genre  of  gospel,  the 
resurrection  narratives.  First  Year.  Two  units. 

307.  De  Actu  Fidei  Theologicae.  After  an  introductory  survey  of 

the  Scriptural  and  Patristic  uses  of  the  terms  pistis  and  fides,  the  elements 
of  faith  as  an  intellectual  act  are  derived  from  the  theological  cources, 
culminating  in  an  adequate  definition  of  faith  as  that  term  is  currently 
used  in  Catholic  theology.  First  Year.  Two  units. 

Dogmatic  Theology 

311.  De  Deo  Uno.  A  treatise  on  God  in  the  unity  of  His  nature  with 

emphasis  on  His  knowability  by  rational  argumentation,  the  divine^  knowl¬ 
edge,  providence,  and  the  problem  of  predestination.  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Years.  Four  units. 

312.  De  Deo  Trino.  A  dogmatic  and  speculative  study  of  God  in 

the  mystery  of  His  threefold  personality;  the  history  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity;  the  theological  exposition  of  the  divine  processions,  relations, 
persons,  missions.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years.  Four  units. 

313.  De  Deo  Creante  et  Elevante.  A  course  discussing  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  universe,  of  man  and  of  the  angels;  the  Christian  con¬ 
ception  of  the  supernatural;  the  fall  of  man  and  its  effects;  original  sin; 
its  nature  and  effects.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years.  Six  units. 

314.  De  Novissimis.  A  study  of  the  Last  Things:  Death;  Judgment, 

particular  and  general;  Purgatory;  Hell;  Heaven  and  the  Beatific  Vision; 
the  Parousia;  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  Second,  Tihrd,  and  Fourth 
Years.  Two  units. 

315.  De  Verbo  Incarnato.  A  study  of  the  Incarnation;  reality,  need 

and  nature;  the  Divinity  and  Humanity  of  Christ;  the  Hypostatic  Union 
and  its  implications;  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  Incarnate  Word; 
the  Atonement;  Christ  as  Priest,  Prophet,  and  King.  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Years.  Six  units. 

316.  De  Beata  Maria  Virgine.  Mariology,  its  nature  and  purpose; 

Mary  as  virginal  Mother  of  God;  the  Immaculate  Conception;  the  As¬ 
sumption;  the  function  of  Mary  in  the  divine  plane  of  man’s  redemption. 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years.  Two  units. 
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317-318.  De  Gratia  et  Virtutibus.  The  theology  of  divine  grace; 
justification,  its  nature  and  effects;  habitual  (created)  and  uncreated 
grace;  necessity  of  grace;  supernatural  merit;  actual  grace,  its  nature, 
1  elation  to  human  will,  distribution;  the  infused  virtues  with  emphasis  on 
the  theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Years.  Both  semesters.  Eight  units. 

319.  De  Sacramentis  I.  An  historical,  dogmatic,  and  speculative 

tieatise  on  the  Seven  Sacraments  in  general  and  on  the  Sacraments  of 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  particular.  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Years.  Both  semesters.  Eight  units. 

320.  De  Sacramentis  II.  An  historical,  dogmatic,  and  speculative 

treatment  of  the  remaining  four  Sacraments,  viz..  Penance,  Extreme 
Unction,  Holy  Orders,  Christian  Matrimony.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Years.  Both  semesters.  Eight  units. 


Sacred  Scripture 

321.  New  Testament  I  —  The  Gospels.  Synoptic  Gospels:  discus¬ 

sion  of  certain  major  problems;  exegesis  of  some  of  the  more  difficult 
passages,  e.g.,  eschatological  sermon.  The  Johannine  Corpus;  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  main  features  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  including  the  Johannine 
Epistles,  which  merit  for  the  author  the  title  “Theologian.”  The  exegesis 
of  selected  passages  emphasizes  especially  the  Johannine  portrayal  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  God-Man.  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  Three  units. 

322.  New  Testament  II — Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Pauline  Epistles. 
The  Pauline  Corpus  I :  an  introductory  survey  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  considers  the  beginnings  of  the  Church,  the  early  persecutions  and 
dogmatic  controversies,  and  the  labors  and  character  of  St.  Paul;  sientific 
exegesis  of  selected  passages  from  Romans,  Galatians,  I  Corinthians, 
Ephesians  and  Colossians^  emphasizing  the  special  contribution  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  various  theological  treatises.  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

Three  units. 

323.  New  Testament  III  —  Pauline  Epistles.  The  Pauline  Corpus 
II:  two  epistles  are  studied:  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  problems  of 
style  and  authorship;  Alexandrian  influence;  relation  to  the  Johannine 
Catechesis;  exegesis  of  those  passages  especially,  which  develop  the  theme 
of  the  Priesthood  o  f Christ.  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  purpose  and  place 
or  origin;  exposition  of  selected  passages.  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

Three  units. 

325.  Old  Testament  I  —  Historical  Books.  The  Pentateuch;  Joshua 
— 2  Kings.  The  course  studies  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
surveys  Pentateuchal  criticism,  examines  the  date  and  character  of  the 
J,  E,  D,  P  traditions.  Detailed  examination  of  sections  in  Gn  1-11;  survey 
of  the  patriarchal  period.  Plistory  of  Israel  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Exile; 
origin  and  character  of  Mosaic  religion.  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

Three  units. 

326.  Old  Testament  II  —  Prophetical  Books.  Major  and  Minor 

Prophets;  History  and  Literature  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  Period.  Con¬ 
tents  of  the  course  include  the  origin  and  character  of  Israelite  prophet- 
ism  a  detailed  study  of  selected  sections  of  et  the  great  pre-exilic  literary 
prophets,  the  message  of  these  prophets.  Examination  of  the  prophets  of 
the  Exile;  the  problem  of  the  “Servant  Song.”  History  of  the  post-exilic 
reconstruction;  survey  of  the  post-exilic  literature  and  the  character  of 
post-exilic  Jewish  religion.  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  Three  units. 
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327.  Old  Testament  III  —  Didactic  Books.  Wisdom  Literature; 
Daniel;  Psalms;  Deutero-canonical  Books.  After  an  historical  survey  of 
the  history  of  Judaism  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  period,  the  course  studies:  the  origin  and  character  of  Israelite 
wisdom  with  detailed  examination  of  selected  sections;  the  message  of 
Daniel  and  the  origin  and  nature  of  Jewish  apocalyptic;  the  literary  types 
in  the  psalter  and  selected  Psalms  for  detailed  examination.  Third  and 
Fourth  Years.  Three  units. 


Moral  Theology 

331-332.  Theologia  Moralis  I.  This  course  comprises  three  general 
parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality:  human 
acts,  their  freedom,  impltability,  obstacles;  conscience,  its  binding  force, 
probabilism;  sin  and  vice.  The  second  part  treats  of  the  theological  virtues 
and  various  particular  obligations  of  the  faithful,  clerical  and  lay.  The 
third  part  treats  of  the  First,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Commandments  of  the  Decalogue,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the 
questions  on  justice,  rights,  injuries,  principles  of  restitution,  contracts. 
First  and  Second  Years.  Both  semesters.  Ten  units. 

333-334.  Theologia  Moralis  II.  This  course  likewise  falls  into  three 
general  divisions.  The  first  section  covers  the  Second  and  Sixth  Com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  question  of  the  correct  use  of  mari¬ 
tal  rights.  The  second  deals  with  the  Sacraments  in  general.  The  last 
section  is  a  treatise  on  the  Seven  Sacraments  in  particular.  First  and 
Second  Years.  Both  semesters.  Ten  units. 

Canon  Law 

335.  lus  Canonicum  I.  This  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  general 
norms  of  Church  Law;  the  notion  of  ordinary  and  delegated  powers;  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligation  of  clerics;  and  certain  questions  regard¬ 
ing  religious  men  and  women.  First  and  Second  Years.  Three  units. 

337.  lus  Canonicum  II.  This  course  treats  of  ecclesiastical  legisla¬ 
tion  on  sacred  times  and  places,  wivine  worship,  ecclesiastical  teaching, 
and  temporal  goods  of  the  Church;  and  handles  at  length  the  legislation 
on  delinquencies  and  penalties.  First  and  Second  Year.  Three  units. 

Church  History 

351.  Church  History  I.  This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  first  mil- 

lenium,  30  A.D.  to  1060  A.D.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  the  persecutions,  the  early  Councils  of  the  Church,  the  origin 
and  spread  of  monasticism,  Charlemagne  and  his  reorganization  of  State 
and  Church,  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  Papacy  during  the  Dark 
Ages.  First  and  Second  Years.  Three  units. 

352.  Patrology.  The  aim  of  this  course,  which  deals  with  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  early  Church  Fathers,  is  to  give  in  the  form  of  literary  history 
a  general  introduction  to  Patristics  and  thus  serve  the  theologian  in  the 
correct  use  of  patristic  argumentation.  First  and  Second  Years. 

One  unit. 

353.  Church  History  II.  The  course  surveys  the  second  millenium 

and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  treats  the  medieval  Church 
from  the  Cluniac  reform  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  second 
part  deals  with  the  period  from  the  rise  of  Protestantism  and  the  Catholic 
Reform  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  First  and  Second 
Years.  Four  units. 
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Auxiliary  Disciplines 

341.  Biblical  Hebrew.  This  course  is  designed  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  most  of 
which  were  originally  written  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  essentials  of  Hebrew  grammar,  the  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  the  peculiar  modes  of  Semitic  expression,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
obtained  chiefly  through  the  reading  of  select  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament.  First  and  Second  Years.  Three  units. 

343.  Biblical  Greek.  The  purposeof  this  course,  which  presupposes 
previous  study  and  a  certain  facility  in  Classical  Greek,  is  to  enable  the 
theological  student  more  easily  to  read  the  original  text  of  the  sacred 
books,  especially  the  New  Testament,  and  to  handle  the  language  with 
greater  competency  in  scriptural  exegsis  and  in  the  other  theological 
disciplines.  The  course  stresses  the  morphological  and  syntactical  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  biblical  and  classical  language.  First  and  Second 
Years.  One  unit. 

361.  Oriental  Theology.  This  course  treats  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  asd  present  status  of  the  various  dissident  Oriental  Churches  in 
order  to  understand  better  both  the  nature  of  the  present  problem  of 
reunion,  and  the  ways  and  means  to  foster  reunion.  Since  a  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  doctrinal  points  of  difference  is  given  in  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  the  emphasis  here  is  rather  on  familiarization 
with  Oriental  theological  method,  rites,  attitudes,  customs,  etc.,  aiming 
at  a  better  practical  understanding  of  the  current  status  of  the  problem. 
First  and  Fourth  Years.  One  unit. 

365.  Liturgy.  Using  for  the  most  part  the  historical  approach,  the 
liturgy  course  treats  the  Sacraments  and  other  rites  of  the  Church  in 
order  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  function  that  the  liturgy  per¬ 
forms  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  various  rites. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years.  One  unit. 

367.  Ascetical  Theology.  This  course,  presupposing  the  student’s 
many  years  of  practice  and  theoretical  study  in  asceticism,  has  for  its 
goal  a  concise,  scientific,  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature  of  spir¬ 
itual  perfection,  the  means  to  acquire  it,  and  the  obstacles  which  stand 
in  its  way.  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  One  unit. 


Special  Disciplines 


371.  Advanced  Hebrew.  This  course  presupposes  the  preliminary 
treatment  of  grammar  and  syntax,  and  undertakes  further  readings  inthe 
original  text.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
biblical  text  and  a  consciousness  of  Semitic  literary  forms  and  psvchology. 

Two  units. 


373.  Advanced  Biblical  Greek.  A  sight  reading  course  of  selected 
New  Testament  documents,  with  primary  emphasis  on  linguistics. 

Two  units. 


380.  Speech  Composition  and  Presentation.  Audience  analysis, 

analysis  of  structure  and  form,  organization  of  material,  basic  voice  and 
bodily  action  for  speech.  First  Year,  One  unit. 

381.  Advanced  Public  Speaking  and  Oral  Interpretation.  The  de¬ 

velopment  of  techniques  of  analysis  and  presentation  for  reading  aloud, 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  speaking  and  reading  to  a  variety  of 
forms.  Speech  and  sermon  situations.  Second  Year.  One  unit. 
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395.  Pulpit  Forms  and  Techniques.  Sermon  composition,  the 

various  sermon  patterns,  and  presentation  of  sermons  written.  Third 
Year.  One  unit. 

396.  Research  Speech  Seminar.  Projects  in  the  theory  of  speech 
as  applied  to  varied  sermon  problems.  Elective  course  for  Fourth  Year. 

Two  units. 

398.  Ecclesiastical  Rites.  A  course  of  special  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  rubrical  administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  in  the  manner 
of  saying  Mass  and  performing  other  sacred  functions.  Third  Year. 

One  unit. 


The  Seminar  (399) 

The  Licentiate  Curriculum  Seminar  is  a  group  research  project  under 
the  direction  of  a  professor  whose  purposes  is  the  formation  of  the 
students  in  the  method  of  scholarly  investigation  and  in  the  art  of  com¬ 
municating  the  findings  of  research  through  writings  and  other  media. 
Tlie  normal  conduct  o  fthe  seminar  involves  the  selection  of  a  single 
theme  or  topic,  the  various  aspects  or  divisions  of  which  are  distributed 
among  the  individual  participants  for  their  investigation.  The  findings  of 
each  are  critically  discussed  and  evaluated  by  all  in  the  group  meetings. 
To  show  his  competence  for  scholarly  work  in  the  field  each  participant 
is  obliged  to  submit  a  paper  written  on  some  aspect  of  the  general  theme 
of  his  seminar.  Two  units. 

Seminars  are  offered  in  the  various  disciplines  of  the  curriculum. 
Recent  seminar  projects  have  included:  Patristic  Doctrines  on  the  Sacra¬ 
ments;  Marriage  Counseling;  Modern  Religious  Sects  and  Societies; 
Medico-Moral  Problems;  Old  Testament  Messianism. 

Seminar  papers  of  greater  merit  and  significance  are  published  in 
Alma  Studies,  A  Theological  Review,  a  semi-annual  publication  of  the 
students  of  Alma  College. 


EVENING  DIVISION  COURSES 

The  following  courses  which  are  offered  at  night  do  not  lead  to  a 
dee^ree  and  do  not  require  definite  college  preparation.  If  a  student  desires 
college  credit  for  these  courses,  refer  to  page  76. 

Students  who  desire  to  work  for  a  degree  in  Economics  must  fulfill 
TTniversity  entrance  requirements  as  well  as  degree  requirements  listed  on 
page  57  or  page  61,  titled  “Upper  Division.” 

A  certificate  in  Business  Administration  will  be  offered  to  those 
students  who  complete  satisfactorily  36  units  of  required  college  work  in 
the  Evening  Division  at  Santa  Clara.  The  makeup  of  these  units  will 
depend  upon  the  field  of  major  emphasis  selected  but  must  include  courses 
in  Introduction  to  Business,  Principles  of  Economics,  Marketing,  Ac¬ 
counting,  and  Business  Ethics. 

Business  Administration 

lOA.  Principles  of  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  basic  principles 
underlying  modern  accounting  processes  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
their  application  to  the  technique  of  classifying  and  recording  actual  busi¬ 
ness  transactions.  Three  units. 

lOB.  Principles  of  Accounting.  A  continuation  of  lOA,  Special  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  sole  proprietorship, 
partnership  and  corporation.  Elementary  ideas  on  the  problems  of  asset 
valuation  are  also  discussed.  Three  units. 
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lOC.  Accounting  Laboratory.  Accounting  laboratory  material  re¬ 
lated  to  Principles  of  Accounting  lOA.  One  unit. 

lOD.  Accounting  Laboratory.  Accounting  laboratory  material  re¬ 
lated  to  Principles  of  Accounting  lOB.  One  unit. 

11.  Introduction  to  Business.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give 
the  students  a  working  knowledge  of  the  management  of  business  enter¬ 
prises.  The  student  is  trained  in  methods  of  identifying  and  evaluating 
the  influences  upon  a  business  enterprise,  and  is  given  a  comprehensive 
view  of  modern  practices  of  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  activi¬ 
ties  in  business.  Three  units. 

16A.  Mathematics  of  Finance.  Algebraic  computations;  use  of 
equations  in  bonus  and  tax  problems  and  in  the  determination  of  simple 
interest  and  discount.  Three  units. 

16B.  Mathematics  of  Finance.  A  continuation  of  B.A.  16A.  Actu¬ 
arial  science;  compound  interest,  amounts,  and  present  values;  nominal 
and  effective  interest  rates,  sinking  fund  computations;  debt  amortiza¬ 
tions;  bond  valuations  at  yield  rates.  Three  units. 

40.  Business  Statistics  and  Forecasting.  The  prime  purpose  of  this 
subject  is  to  develop  critical  judgment  in  the  student  with  regard  to  sta¬ 
tistical  information  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  business  statistics.  The  work  covers  the  proper  methods  used  in 
the  collection,  presentation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  data  as  a  basis 
for  forecasting  future  business  policies.  Three  units. 

40C.  Statistics  Laboratory.  A  laboratory  workshop  in  which  the 
material  developed  in  Business  Statistics  40  is  applied  to  problems  and 
business  cases.  One  unit. 

121.  Finance.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  surrounding  the 
procurement  of  funds  needed  for  carrying  on  a  modern  business  enter¬ 
prise.  Topics  covered  will  include:  financial  organization  of  modern  in- 
dustrv;  the  instruments  of  enterprise  finance;  promotion  and  sale  of 
securities;  financing  of  operations  of  the  going-concern;  problems  of 
financing  growth  and  expansion;  financial  readjustments.  Three  units. 

124.  Investments  and  Investment  Institutions.  As  Corporation 

Finance  deals  with  the  problems  of  business  management  division  ways 
and  means  of  procuring  funds  for  enterprise  operations,  so  this  course 
will  deal  with  the  market  for  funds  as  viewed  by  those  individuals  and 
institutions  who  are  offering  those  funds  in  that  market.  Therefore,  among 
the  subiects  to  be  considered  will  be  the  nature  of  the  money  market; 
institutions  operating  therein;  and  because  of  the  significance  of  the 
presence  of  government,  government  control  thereof.  It  will  be  presumed 
that  a  student  electing  this  course  possesses  a  working  knowledge  of 
commercial  and  central  bank  operations  and  of  the  fundamentals  of  enter¬ 
prise  finance.  Three  units. 

125.  Problems  in  Finance.  A  detailed  analysis  of  specific  problems 

in  corporation  finance.  The  background  and  needs  of  those  enrolling  will 
determine  the  specific  topics  covered.  Three  units. 

126.  Personal  Finance.  “The  business  management  of  personal  fi¬ 

nance  problems.”  A  new  approach  to  the  field  of  personal  financial  man¬ 
agement  with  special  emphasis  on  the  use  and  control  of  credit,  including 
the  rights  of  credit  grantors  and  grantees.  Legal  aspects  of  installment 
and  other  secured  contracts  will  be  discussed,  including  methods  of  finan¬ 
cial  control.  Three  units. 
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130.  Accounting  Valuation.  A  study  of  the  theory  and  technique 

applied  in  the  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  preparation  of  private 
enterprise  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements.  Consideration 
will  also  be  given,  where  appropriate,  to  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  accountants’  problem  of  valuation  and  the  economists’  problem 
of  value.  Three  units. 

130C.  Accounting  Laboratory.  Accounting  laboratory  material 
related  to  Accounting  Valuation  130.  One  unit. 

131.  Accounting  Proprietorship.  Problems  arising  from  the  ex¬ 

istence  of  more  than  one  proprietor  in  an  enterprise  will  be  discussed  as 
well  as  techniques  and  theory  underlying  the  accounting  for  interests  in 
the  net  worth  of  an  enterprise  and  changes  therein.  About  one-third  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  partnerships  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to 
corporations.  Three  units. 

13 1C.  Accounting  Laboratory.  Accounting  laboratory  material 
related  to  Accounting  Proprietorship  131.  One  unit. 

132A.  Accounting  Problems.  The  theory  and  technique  underlying 
the  preparation  of  statements  for  certain  situations  will  be  discussed  and 
illustrative  problems  solved.  Among  the  topics  discussed  will  be  bankruptcy, 
installment  sales,  branch  accounting,  estates  and  trusts,  and  public  accounts. 
Other  special  problems  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor.  Three  units. 

132B.  Accounting  Problems.  Continuation  of  132A  with  emphasis 
on  parent  and  subsidiary  accounting.  Three  units. 

132C.  Accounting  Laboratory.  Accounting  laboratory  material 
related  to  Accounting  Problems  132A.  One  unit. 

132D.  Accounting  Laboratory.  Accounting  laboratory  material 
related  to  Accounting  Problems  132B.  One  unit. 

133A.  Cost  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in 
recording  the  internal  transactions  of  modern  business  enterprise,  for  use 
by  management  in  control  of  activities.  Particular  emphasis  is  on  industrial 
concerns  but  application  to  trading  concerns,  both  v^holesale  and  retail, 
are  discussed.  Particular  topics  include  the  determination  of  unit  product 
costs,  departmental  costs,  allocation  of  overhead,  standard  costs  ^d 
budgetary  control.  Three  units. 

133B.  Cost  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  record¬ 
ing  the  internal  transactions  of  modern  business  enterprise  for  use  by 
management  in  control  of  activities.  Particular  emphasis  is  on  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  unit  product  costs,  departmental  costs,  allocation  of  over¬ 
head,  process  costs,  standard  costs,  and  budgetary  control.  Three  units. 

133C.  Accounting  Laboratory.  Accounting  laboratory  material 
related  to  Cost  Accounting  133A.  One  unit. 

133D.  Accounting  Laboratory.  Accounting  laboratory  material 
related  to  Cost  Accounting  133B.  One  unit. 

135.  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements.  This  course  is  concerned 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  statistical  significance  of  the  numerical 
data  compiled  from  accounting  and  supplementary  records.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  statistical  interpretation  of  the  typical  financial  statements 
and  interim  reports  prepared  for  the  use  of  management.  Three  units. 

137.  Auditing.  This  course  covers  both  theory  and  practice  of 
auditing,  discussion  being  supplemented  with  problems,  questions,  speci¬ 
men  working  papers  applicable  to  balance  sheet  audits,  and  laboratory 
work  illustrating  audit  procedure.  Auditing  procedure  involved  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cash  and  cash  funds,  receivables,  inventories,  investments. 
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deferred  charges,  capital  assets,  intangible  assets,  liabilities,  both  actual 
and  contingent,  accounts  showing  net  worth,  closing  of  an  audit,  and 
preparation  of  audit  reports.  Three  units. 

Taxation.  This  course  presents  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  of  income  taxation  and  the  special  accounting  and  management 
problems  involved  in  the  determination  of  tax  liability.  The  course 
develops  the  concept  of  taxable  income  and  deals  with  special  problems 
of  individuals,  partnerships,  trusts,  and  corporation  income  taxes. 

Three  units. 

139A.  Advanced  Accounting,  Corporations;  funds  and  reserves! 
profit  and  loss  analysis;  statement  of  application  of  funds;  consignments; 
installment  sales.  Three  units 

139B.  Advanced  Accounting.  Continuation  of  139A.  Three  units. 

139C.  Accounting  Laboratory.  Accounting  laboratory  material 
related  to  Advanced  Accounting  139A.  One  unit. 

139D.  Accounting  Laboratory.  Accounting  laboratory  material 
related  to  Advanced  Accounting  139B.  One  unit. 

141.  Budgeting.  A  study  of  the  preparation  and  the  use  of  busi¬ 
ness  budgets.  Work  in  the  course  consists  of  the  preparation  of  sales, 
production,  materials,  overhead,  selling  expense,  and  cash  budgets  which 
are  assembled  in  a  complete  budget.  Three  units. 

142A-142B.  Fund  Accounting.  The  theory  and  techniques  under¬ 
lying  the  record  keeping  and  report  preparation  for  governmental  units 
and  institutions  such  as  hospitals,  schools,  foundations,  etc.  Six  units. 

143.  Managerial  Accounting.  Its  objective  is  an  understanding 
of  accounting  and  accounting  reports  as  tools  for  management. 

Three  units. 

148.  Principles  of  Insurance.  A  survey  course  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  general  principles  of  insurance  and  their  application  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  field.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  typical  fire,  auto¬ 
mobile,  liability,  accident,  health,  and  workmen’s  compensation  con¬ 
tracts.  Designed  to  assist  those  who  will  use  insurance  services  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Three  units. 

150.  Life  Insurance.  Studies  of  the  nature,  and  of  the  business 
and  personal  uses  of  life  insurance  and  annuities;  contracts;  policy  con¬ 
ditions;  selection  of  risks;  types  of  carriers;  mathematical  bases;  group, 
wholesale,  and  industrial  insurance;  organization,  management,  regula¬ 
tion,  taxation,  and  investment  policy  of  legal  reserve  companies. 

Three  units. 

155 A.  (L-IE).  Business  Law.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  law 
and  the  historical  development  and  its  functions  with  emphasis  on  Con¬ 
tracts,  Agency  and  Sales,  Bailments  and  Carriers,  and  Property. 

Three  units. 

155B.  (L-2E).  Business  Law.  Continuation  of  Business  Law 

155A  with  emphasis  on  Negotiable  Instruments,  Partnerships,  Corpora¬ 
tions,  Bankruptcy,  and  Real  Estate.  Three  units. 

156A.  Real  Estate  Law.  The  fundamental  principles  of  law  gen¬ 
erally  facing  those  in  real  estate  and  business  operations.  A  case  study 
course  emphasizing  real  property  law;  real  estate  contracts;  transfers  of 
real  estate,  including  various  forms  of  deeds,  trusts,  sales,  and  recorda¬ 
tion.  Three  units. 
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156B.  Real  Estate  Law.  A  continuation  of  Real  Estate  Law  156A. 

Three  units. 

157A.  Transportation  Law.  Fundamentals  of  bailments  and  car¬ 
riers  contracts,  agency  and  other  transportation  laws  upon  which  traffic 
regulations  and  claims  are  based.  Procedures  followed  in  handling 
losses,  damages  and  overcharge  claims,  reparation,  and  complaints. 

Three  units. 

157B.  Transportation  Law.  Continuation  of  Transportation  Law 

157A.  Three  units. 

158A-158B.  Labor  Law.  This  course  emphasizes  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  labor  policy.  It  covers  wages,  hours,  conditions  of  work,  employ¬ 
ment,  industrial  relations,  labor  unions,  unfair  labor  practices  including 
both  employees’  and  employers’  rights,  bargaining,  strikes  and  picket¬ 
ing,  and  wage-hour  controls.  Reference  will  be  made  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  While  leading  court  decisions  will  be  discussed, 
primary  focus  will  be  on  the  practical  application  of  labor  laws  to  labor 
management  relations.  Six  units. 

160.  Industrial  Organization  and  Management.  The  purpose  of 

this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  management  of  business  enterprises.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  trained  in  methods  of  identifying  and  evaluating  the  influences 
upon  a  business  enterprise,  and  then  is  given  a  comprehensive  view  of 
modern  practices  of  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  various  func¬ 
tional  activities  in  business.  Three  units. 

161.  Office  Management.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the 

application  of  modern  management  principles  and  practices^  as  applied 
in  the  organization,  operation,  and  control  of  office  functions.  Deals 
specifically  with  the  planning,  scheduling,  measurement  of  work,  use  of 
labor-saving  appliances  and  methods,  office  services,  costs,  budgets,  and 
the  selection,  training  and  supervision  of  workers.  Three  units. 

161C.  Office  Management  Laboratory.  A  laboratory  workshop 
in  which  the  material  developed  in  Office  Management  161  is  applied 
to  problems  and  business  cases.  One  unit. 

162A.  Business  Policies  and  Management.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  apply  economic  analysis  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  firm’s  problems  and  to  study  the  effect  of  such 
decisions  on  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Included  is  a  study  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  policy  formation  and  the  problems  embodied  in  estab¬ 
lishing  responsibilities  for  the  executive.  Three  units. 

162C.  Business  Policies  and  Management  Laboratory.  A  work¬ 
shop  using  material  related  to  Business  Policies  162A.  One  unit. 

163.  Production  Control.  The  problem  of  the  production  of  goods. 
Factors  which  aid  modern  productivity.  Coordination  of  sales  and  manu¬ 
facturing.  Organization  for  production  control.  Research.  Budgets.  Mate¬ 
rials.  Machine  replacement.  Methods  and  standards.  Planning  and  rout¬ 
ing.  Operation  and  instruction  sheets.  Centralized  control  of  production. 
Inspection.  Measures  of  factory  performance.  Three  units. 

163C.  Production  Control  Laboratory.  A  laboratory  workshop 
in  which  the  material  development  in  Production  Control  163  is  applied 
to  problems  and  business  cases.  One  unit. 

165.  Retailing.  A  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of 
retail  establishments.  Among  the  topics  discussed  will  be  store  location; 
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organization;  policies;  sales  sytems;  profit;  turnover;  buying;  tlie 
physical  control  of  inventories;  personnel;  statistics;  summaries  for 
management  control.  Three  units. 

165C.  Retailing  Laboratory.  A  laboratory  workshop  in  which  the 
material  developed  in  Retailing  165  is  applied  to  problems  and  business 

One  unit. 

166.  Personnel  Management.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give 
the  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  scientific  man¬ 
agement  and  the  ability  to  recognize  the  limitations  and  uses  of  the 
tools  and  mechanism  of  management.  Throughout  the  course,  such 
management  devices  as  present-day  industrial  tendencies,  labor  main¬ 
tenance  and  control,  wage  payment  and  wage  incentives,  inspection,  and 
cost  analysis  are  studied  as  aids  in  clarifying  and  solving  management 
problems.  Three  units. 

1^7.  Purchasing.  The  procurement  of  materials,  equipment  and 
supplies  in  industrial,  merchandising,  governmental  and  institutional  or¬ 
ganizations  are  discussed.  Topics  covered  include  the  scope  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  function,  purchasing  procedure,  quality  control,  quantity  con¬ 
trol,  sources  and  assurance  of  supply  and  price  policies.  This  course  is 
designed  for  people  in  the  industrial,  wholesale,  and  retail  fields. 

Three  units. 

167C.  Purchasing  Laboratory.  A  workshop  using  material  related 
to  Purchasing  167.  One  unit. 

168.  Administrative  Practices.  A  study  of  cases  on  human  rela¬ 
tions  in  business.  The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  increase  each  individ¬ 
ual’s  ability  to  work  effectively  with  others.  These  “others”  may  be 
superiors,  equals,  or  subordinates.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  student  with  an  attitude  which  will  make  him  a  more  respon¬ 
sible  member  of  an  organization,  whatever  his  capacity.  Three  units. 

169.  Retail  Merchandising  and  Sales  Promotion.  An  analysis  and 

discussion  of  current  retail  business  activities  and  trends  with  emphasis 
on  steps  to  stimulate  reaction  to  merchandising  and  sales  promotion  ef¬ 
forts  on  a  buyer’s  market.  Leaders  in  the  field  will  present  actual  cur¬ 
rent  problems  and  solutions  for  consideration.  Three  units. 

181.  Principles  of  Marketing.  The  nature  and  importance  of 

marketing;  nature  of  producer  and  consumer;  extent  of  and  forces  be¬ 
hind  markets;  marketing  functions;  cooperative  marketing;  methods  and 
channels  of  distribution;  the  transportation  problems  connected  with 
marketing;  market  price;  government  authority;  trends  in  present  mar¬ 
keting  methods  and  policies.  Three  units. 

181C.  Marketing  Laboratory.  A  laboratory  workshop  in  which 
the  material  developed  in  Marketing  181  is  applied  to  problems  and  bus¬ 
iness  cases.  One  unit. 

182.  Marketing  Problems  and  Cases.  The  specific  case  approach 
is  used  to  analyze  the  problems  of  consumers,  stimulation  of  demand, 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  programs,  merchandising  techniques 
and  brand  policies,  planning  of  sales  programs  and  pricing.  Three  units. 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  181  or  equivalent. 

182C.  Marketing  Laboratory.  A  workshop  using  material  related 
to  Marketing  182.  One  unit. 

183.  Principles  of  Transportation.  An  economic  analysis  ot  the 

principle  forms  of  commercial  transportation  in  the  United  States.  The 
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particular  problems  of  rail,  water,  motor,  air,  and  pipe  line  transporta¬ 
tion  are  considered.  Three  units. 

184A.  Advertising.  An  analysis  of  advertising  and  its  main  funda¬ 
mentals,  including  copy,  layout,  production,  media,  campaigns,  and  ope¬ 
ration  of  advertising  departments  and  agencies.  Three  units. 

184B.  Advertising.  Continuation  of  184A.  Three  units. 

185.  Salesmanagement.  This  course  in  Salesmanagement  provides 

the  necessary  background  material  for  men  and  women  who  plan  to 
follow  a  career  in  sales.  Some  of  the  topics  which  will  be  discussed  in¬ 
clude:  Sales  Planning — Routing  of  Salesmen  and  Sales  quotas,  Product 
Planning  and  Product  Research,  Choice  of  Distribution  Channels;  Prices 
and  Terms  of  Sale;  Programs  and  Sales  Promotion;  Sales  Department 
Organization,  Selection,  Training,  Compensation,  and  Management  of 
the  Sales  Force,  Inventory  Policy  and  Control;  Sales  Costs  and  Budg¬ 
ets;  Sales  and  Market  Research.  Three  units. 

186.  Salesmanship.  Personal  qualifications  of  the  salesman;  evalu¬ 
ating  the  needs  of  the  prospective  buyer;  locating  prospects;  securing 
sales  interviews;  methods  of  arousing  interest;  analyzing  different  types 
of  customers;  how  to  deal  with  them;  conducting  sales  demonstrations; 
answering  objections;  securing  action;  maintaining  customer  good-will. 

Three  units. 

187.  Introduction  to  Traffic  Management.  Only  those  people  pos¬ 

sessing  a  broad  knowledge  of  traffic  in  all  its  phases  are  capable  of  solving 
the  modern  problems  of  carriers  and  shippers.  This  is  a  fundamental  course 
in  freight  classification,  freight  movement  and  routing,  handling  and  stor¬ 
age,  and  shipping  papers,  based  on  practical  experience  with  many  con¬ 
structive  transport  suggestions.  Three  units. 

188.  Traffic  Management:  Freight  Classification  and  Tariffs. 

Types  of  freight  tariffs;  manner  of  publication;  how  to  find  rates  between 
points ;  principals  governing  the  interpretation  of  all  freight  tariffs ;  intro¬ 
duction  to  truck  rates.  Three  units. 

189.  Traffic  Management:  Freight  Rates.  Studies  in  the  use  of 

tariffs  governing  the  shipment  of  carload  and  less  than  carload  freight; 
pickup  and  delivery  rates  and  rules;  study  of  tariffs  and  rates  applying 
between  California  and  other  points  in  the  West  using  both  rail  and  truck 

tariffs.  Three  units. 

190.  Traffic  Management:  Motor  Truck  Rates.  Types  of  truck¬ 
ing  services ;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  State  regulation,  obliga¬ 
tions,  rights  and  privileges  of  highway  carriers  and  their  shippers ;  analysis 
of  rate  decisions ;  problems  in  the  computation  of  freight  charges  on  traffic ; 
freight  rate  structure  for  contract  motor  trucks  and  radial  highway  com¬ 
mon  carriers.  Three  units. 

197.  Newspaper  Advertising.  A  complete  study  of  preparation, 

potentialities  and  techniques  of  newspaper  advertising  for  this  area’s  adver¬ 
tisers.  Plant  tours,  talks  by  newspaper,  and  advertising  personnel,  plus 
actual  ad  preparation  will  be  featured  in  this  course.  Course  is  tailored 
to  needs  of  advertisers  of  all  types.  Three  units. 

198.  Public  Relations  and  Publicity.  Two  of  today’s  modem 
tools  in  molding  public  thinking  are  reviewed  in  this  course  that  employs 
actual  problems  from  business,  industr)’'  ,and  organizations,  to  show  the 
proper  techniques  used  in  their  solution.  The  principles  of  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  journalism  are  combined  to  forge  an  effective  business  tool. 

Three  units. 
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199A.  Business  Research  and  Analysis.  The  scope  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  Business  and  Sales  analysis  and  planningj  types  of  research, 
collecting  and  analyzing  data;  presenting  and  interpreting  results. 

Three  units. 

Economics 

.  Principles  of  Economics.  The  student  is  made  acquainted 

with  the  general  principles,  terminology  and  methods  of  analysis  essent¬ 
ial  to  an  understanding  of  economic  processes  and  problems.  The  work 
of  the  course  centers  around  the  four  dominant  phases  of  economics; 
consumption,  production,  exchange,  and  distribution.  Three  units. 

IB.  Principles  of  Economics.  Continuation  of  Economics  lA. 

Three  units. 

100.  Principles  of  Statistical  Method.  The  object  of  this  course 
is  twofold:  Firstly,  it  presents  the  techniques  of  elementary  statistical 
analysis  as  tools  appropriate  for  the  study  of  quantitive  data.  Secondly, 
it  considers  the  logic  of  statistical  induction  and  the  inherent  limitations 
imposed  thereon  by  the  nature  of  the  data  themselves.  The  subject  mat¬ 
ter  includes  averages,  variation,  elementary  ideas  of  index  numbers, 
simple  linear  correlation  and  elementary  time  series  analysis.  Three  units. 

lOOC.  Laboratory.  A  laboratory  workshop  in  which  the  material 
developed  in  Business  Statistics  100  is  applied  to  problems  and  business 
cases.  One  unit. 

120.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation.  A  course  devoted  to  the 

analysis  of  public  expenditures  and  public  revenues.  In  the  case  of  expen¬ 
ditures,  particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  change  in  the  quanta- 
tive  nature  of  those  expenditures  when  commanded  by  government  and 
the  effects  of  such  changes  on  the  private  economy.  The  section  of  the 
course  devoted  to  public  revenue  will  consider  taxes  peculiar  to  the 
United  States  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  the  ultimate  bearers  of 
the  burden  of  those  taxes.  Three  units. 

121.  Corporate  Finance.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  sur¬ 
rounding  the  procurement  of  funds  needed  for  carrying  on  a  modern 
business  enterprise.  Topics  covered  will  include:  financial  organization 
of  modern  industry;  the  instruments  of  enterprise  finance;  promotion 
and  sale  of  securities;  financing  of  operations  of  the  going-concern; 
problems  of  financing  growth  and  expansion;  financial  readjustments. 

Three  units. 

122.  Money  and  Banking.  An  analysis  of  the  fundamental  con¬ 

cepts  of  money.  The  discussion  of  money  will  be  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  commercial  banking  principles.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  com¬ 
mercial  bank  as  a  “manufacturer  of  the  means  of  payment.”  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  commercial  banking  will,  of  necessity,  entail  consideration  of 
the  philosophy,  technique  and  policy  of  central  banking.  Mindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  possesses  a  monetary  and  banking  system 
peculiar  to  itself,  consideration  will  be  given  to  “money  of  the  United 
States,”  the  National  Banking  System  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
whenever  possible  or  necessary.  Three  units. 

124.  Investments  and  Investment  Institutions.  As  Corporation 
Finance  deals  with  the  problems  of  business  management  devising  ways 
and  means  of  procuring  funds  for  enterprise  operations,  so  this  course 
will  deal  with  the  market  for  funds  as  viewed  by  those  individuals  and 
institutions  who  are  offering  those  funds  in  that  market.  Therefore, 
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among  the  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be  the  nature  of  the  money 
market;  institutions  operating  therein;  and  because  of  the  significance 
of  the  presence  of  government,  government  control  thereof.  It  will  be 
presumed  that  a  student  electing  this  course  possesses  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  commercial  and  central  bank  operations  and  of  the  fundamentals 
of  enterprise  finance.  Three  units. 

128.  Business  Cycles.  An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  level  of  general  business  activity.  Specific  theoretical  formula¬ 
tions  explaining  business  cycles  will  be  discussed.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  business  fluctuations,  the  problems  of 
control  and  the  attainment  of  stability.  Three  units. 

128C.  Business  Cycles  Laboratory.  A  laboratory  workslmp  in 
which  the  material  developed  in  Business  Forecasting  128  is  applied  to 
problems  and  business  cases.  One  unit. 

150.  Labor  Problems.  Lectures  and  class  discussion  on  (1)  the 
problems:  insecurity,  wages  and  income,  hours  and  works  periods,  sub¬ 
standard  workers,  industrial  autocracy;  and  (2)  attempts  to  solve  them: 
by  employees,  by  employers,  by  government.  Three  units. 

158.  Government  and  Business.  This  course  deals  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  of  government  regulation  of  business  as  exercised  especially 
by  the  Federal  authority.  It  analyzes  the  regulation  of  Trusts  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Combines;  Business  Practices;  Production;  Labor;  Agriculture; 
Public  Utilities,  and  the  like.  It  investigates  the  government’s  regulatory 
machinery  and  enters  into  an  analysis  of  methods  whereby  competition 
is  either  restricted  or  encouraged,  and  other  government’s  econornic 
objectives  are  achieved.  Three  units. 

183.  Transportation.  An  economic  analysis  of  the  principle  forms 
of  commercial  transportation  in  the  United  States.  The  particular  prob¬ 
lems  of  rail,  water,  motor,  air,  and  pipe  line  transportation  are  consider¬ 
ed.  Three  units. 


Engineering 

1.  Industrial  Electronics.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide 

practicing  electricians,  technicians  and  plant  engineers  with  a  back¬ 
ground  in  industrial  electronics.  The  course  will  include  Vacuum  Tubes 
and  their  characteristics.  Circuit  Elements,  Meters  and  the  Oscilloscope, 
Rectifier  Circuits,  Amplifiers,  Phase  Shift  circuits.  Timing  and  A-C 
Control  Circuits,  Motor  Control,  and  A-C  Relays.  Two  units. 

2.  Industrial  Electronics.  A  continuation  of  Industrial  Electron¬ 
ics  1.  Two  units. 

3.  Advanced  Industrial  Electronics.  Basic  and  advanced  theory 

of  electronic  circuits  as  well  as  detail  specific  industrial  electronic  de¬ 
vices.  Two  units. 

4.  Advanced  Industrial  Electronics.  A  continuation  of  Advanced 

Industrial  Electronics  3.  Two  units. 


English 

IE.  Effective  Communication.  Seminar  in  the  principles  of  “good 
English.”  Everyday  problems  of  English  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to 
informal  and  formal  speech  and  writing.  By  emphasizing  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  Modern  English  rather  than  the  prohibitions  of  the  older  gram¬ 
marians,  this  course  is  aimed  at  giving  the  mature  student  confidence  in 
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his  ^US6  of  spoken  and  written  language.  Attention  will  be  centered  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  best  current  practice  in  business  communications, 
hours  lecture.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

2E.  Effective  Communication.  Continuation  of  IE,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  best  current  practice  in  business  communications.  Three 
hours  lecture.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

3E.  Efficient  Reading.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  improve 
reading  ability  by  increasing  speed,  comprehension,  and  critical  power. 
The  method  of  instruction,  based  on  the  need  of  business  and  professional 
people  for  faster  and  clearer  communication,  encourages  the  development 
of  reading  skills  through  principles  of  rhetoric  and  psychology. 

Two  units. 


Philosophy 

16E.  Ethics.  A  survey  of  General  and  Applied  Ethics.  This  empha¬ 
sizes  the  practical  application  of  ethical  principles  to  personal,  social, 
domestic,  political,  and  business  problems.  Three  units. 

17P.  Problems  of  Philosophy.  A  course  designed  to  introduce  the 
student  to  philosophy  by  discussion  of  some  of  the  fundamental  problems 
that  have  always  been  of  interest  to  mankind.  What  is  knowledge?  What 
is  truth?  Can  we  be  certain  that  our  knowledge  is  true?  How  does  the 
mind  make  contact  with  the  external  world?  How  trustworthy  is  human 
reason?  How  does  the  human  mind  function  in  acquiring  and  organizing 
knowledge?  Two  units. 

20P.  Philosophy  of  Being.  The  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many, 
the  structure  of  being,  the  transcendental  order,  the  four  causes,  and  God 
as  the  cause  of  being.  The  being  and  nature  of  God  in  so  far  as  they  are 
knowable  by  natural  reason.  Two  units. 

22P.  Philosophical  Psychology.  The  philosophy  of  man.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  man  so  far  as  these  natures  and 
operations  can  be  discovered  by  the  use  of  philosophical  principles  and 
empirical  observations.  The  course  will  conclude  by  placing  philosophical 
psyhology  in  the  hierarchy  of  sciences  and  by  indicating  the  importance 
of  the  subject  in  the  field  of  ethics  and  the  social  sciences.  Two  units. 

Speech 

IE.  Speech.  Seminar  in  Composition  and  Delivery  based  on  Modern 
Theory  and  Practice.  This  course  is  aimed  at  building  up  confidence  and 
ease  in  the  communication  of  ideas  to  an  audience.  Classroom  work  will 
be  mainly  criticism  of  students’  speeches:  from  these  criticisms  the 
principles  of  composition  and  delivery  will  be  illustrated  and  explained. 
Approximately  ten  speeches  will  be  required  from  each  student  each 
semester.  Two  unts. 
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THE  OBSERVATORY 

ASTRONOMICAL,  METEOROLOGICAL 
AND  SEISMOLOGICAL  OBSERVATORY 

The  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Observatories  were  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  late  Father  Ricard,  known  throughout 
the  country  as  the  “Padre  of  the  Rains.”  In  recognition  of  the  work  of 
Father  Ricard,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  California  built  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  Ricard  Memorial  Observatory,  which  provides  the  facilities 
and  equipment  for  a  much  more  comprehensive  investigation  of  astro¬ 
nomical  and  meteorological  problems,  and  a  correspondingly  greater 
service  to  the  country. 

Through  its  Seismological  Station  the  University  is  a  member  of  a 
chain  of  seismological  stations  maintained  by  the  Jesuits  throughout  the 
world,  and  has  been  a  pioneer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  recording  and 
observation  of  seismological  disturbances,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of 
their  causes. 

The  University  Seismological  Station  contains  an  underground  pass¬ 
ageway  which  connects  the  vault  of  the  Seismic  Station  to  the  Observa¬ 
tory.^  The  Seismic  Station  contains  an  80Kg  Wiechert  Horizontal  and 
Vertical  Seismograph,  three  Galitzin  Seismographs,  especially  designed 
for  local  earthquakes.  The  Observatory  likewise  houses  the  other  necess¬ 
ities  of  a  station  of  this  type,  such  as  battery  rooms,  photographic  dark 
rooms  and  offices  where  the  records  are  kept  for  study  and  reference. 

Of  special  prominence,  is  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  long 
range  weather  forecasting  through  a  study  of  sun  spots.  This  line  of 
study  was  instituted  by  the  late  Father  Ricard.  He  built  up  a  large  mass 
of  data  in  this  regard,  so  that  the  records  and  observations  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  are  perhaps  among  the  most  complete  of  any  in  the  country. 
Monthly  forecasts  are  sent  out  regularly  from  the  Observatory. 


DE  SAISSET  ART  GALLERY  AND  MUSEUM 

Joseph  J.  Pociask,  S.J. 

General  Director 

Josef  Hilpert,  Kt.  C.,  P.C.C. 

Director  of  Art  Gallery 

John  P.  O’Connell,  S.J. 

Curator  of  Galtes  Museum 
Arthur  D.  Spearman,  S.J. 

Curator  of  Mission  Museum 

The  deSaisset  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  Building  is  the  generous 
gift  of  the  late  Isabel  de  Saisset.  Besides  being  a  memorial  to  her  famous 
pioneer  California  family,  it  houses  the  paintings  of  her  artist  brother 
Ernest,  as  well  as  the  family  collection  of  silver,  jewelry,  and  Spanish 
shawls.  Also  included  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Art  Gallery  arc 
the  miniatures  and  portraits  of  Dr.  Josef  Hilbert,  the  McClatchy  water- 
color  collection  of  California  Wild  Flowers,  the  “Symbolic  Portraiture” 
of  Henry  Edmiston,  and  the  antique  furniture,  paintings,  ivories,  and 
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other  objets  d’art  donated  to  the  Gallery  by  Mr.  E.  V.  D’Berger  and 
other  friends  and  Alumni. 

The  Art  Gallery  occupies  the  entire  first  floor  and  one  large  room 
of  the  lower  floor  of  the  building.  This  includes  three  art-exhibit  rooms 
as  well  as  a  larger  exhibition  hall  where  lectures,  musicales,  and  art 
films  are  given.  Besides  these  features,  changing  exhibitions  during  the 
year  bring  the  fuller  and  deeper  meaning  of  Art  into  the  experience  of 
the  student  and  general  public. 

The  Mission  and  Galtes  Museum  occupy  three  exhibit  rooms  of  the 
lower  floor.  The  Mission  collection  comprises  the  Mission  Fathers’ 
books,  vestments,  historic  implements,  and  many  documents  and  arti¬ 
facts  of  early  California.  The  Galtes  collection  contains  notable  minera- 
logical  and  archaeological  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
particularly  valuable  for  California  mining  specimens  and  American  ores. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH 

COMMITTEE 

Francis  R.  Flaim,  Austen  Den  Warburton 

Co-Chairmen 

This  Committee,  appointed  by  the  President  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  has  two  principle  functions:  the 
classification,  display  and  loan  of  items  in  the  University,  Galtes  and 
Mission  Collections;  and  the  acting  as  directors  of  student  field  teams 
in  archaeological,  mineral  and  paleontological  research.  This  latter  func¬ 
tion  includes  instruction  for  students  in  identification  and  classification 
of  artifacts,  and  the  development  of  University  collections. 

UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

Alexis  I.  Mei,  S.J. 

Chairman 

The  Office  of  University  Research  is  an  agency  through  which  the 
various  departments  of  the  University  may  undertake  studies  of  basic 
and  practical  problems  relating  to  their  respective  fields.  The  Office  will 
make  arrangements  with  private  and  public  organizations  or  individuals 
desiring  to  have  such  studies  made  in  matters  of  business,  engineering, 
law,  science,  history,  etc.,  where  the  special  talents  and  facilities  of  the 
University  can  be  made  available.  Faculty  members,  senior  students,  and 
ultimately  graduate  students,  will  have  opportunities  to  work  on  these 
research  problems  in  their  particular  areas  of  specialization. 

Requests  for  information  about  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
Office  of  University  Research  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  at 
the  Administration  Building  on  the  University  campus. 

OFFICE  OF  UNIVERSITY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Walter  E.  Schmidt,  S.J. 

A  Department  of  University  Development  has  been  established  at 
Santa  Clara  to  provide  long-range  stability  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
University.  Its  functions  are  those  of  public  relations,  information,  and 
institutional  planning  and  financing.  It  is  set  up  as  a  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  structure  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  other  modern  uni¬ 
versities. 
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Conservative  administration  and  careful  management  of  funds  have 
enabled  the  University  to  survive  the  shocks  and  dislocations  of  recent 
years  with  a  balanced  budget,  but  this  has  so  far  been  achieved  only 
through  stringent  economies  and  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  enjoys  a  “living  endowment”  of  several  million  dollars  valuation  in 
the  donated  services  of  the  Jesuit  Community.  Increased  expenses  have 
resulted,  however,  from  the  addition  of  many  lay  faculty  members  necessi¬ 
tated  by  enrollment  expansion  and  specialized  instructional  requirements. 

A  future  of  continuing  fluctuations  in  enrollment  is  faced  by  Santa 
Clara  along  with  all  other  universities.  If  privately  supported  universities 
such  as  Santa  Clara  are  to  survive  they  must  have  the  financial  support 
of  loyal  alumni  and  friends.  The  Department  of  Development  has  been 
established  to  further  these  ends  and  provide  technical  service  in  the 
work  of  balancing  a  short  term  program  to  meet  immediate  needs  in 
relation  to  the  long-range  planning  of  the  University  as  it  “builds  for 
a  second  century.” 


PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

James  E.  Sweeters,  S.J. 

Director 

The  Placement  Office  of  the  University  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
University  Services  Office.  It  has  a  dual  function.  It  attempts,  first  of 
all,  to  find  jobs  on  a  part-time  basis  for  those  needy  students  who  are 
financially  handicapped  during  their  undergraduate  years.  This  service 
also  extends  to  the  Summer  vacation  periods.  The  Placement  Office  runs 
ads  in  local  newspapers,  radio  stations,  etc.,  in  an  attempt  to  publicize 
the  needs  of  the  students  ,and  at  the  same  time,  serve  the  surrounding 
communities.  We  ask  all  students  who  feel  they  will  need  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  fill  out  forms  during  reregistration  indicating  the  type  of  work 
they  are  capable  and  willing  to  undertake.  No  student  who  is  on  proba¬ 
tion,  or  who  is  on  the  academic  deficiency  list  will  be  given  assistance  by 
the  Placement  Office.  Candidates  are  carefully  screened;  forms  are  sent 
to  employers  requesting  information  concerning  willingness,  loyalty,  and 
cooperation  of  student  employees.  Students  must  realize  that  those  who 
receive  unfavorable  recommendations  will  not  be  recommended  again 
by  the  Placement  Office. 

The  second  function  of  the  Placement  Office  is  to  obtain  full-time 
jobs  for  graduating  seniors.  A  complete  and  detailed  schedule  of  inter¬ 
views  is  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  all  those  interested  in 
seeking  full-time  employment.  Representatives  from  the  industries  and 
organizations  all  over  the  United  States  come  to  the  Campus  almost 
daily.  We  ask  all  seniors  who  make  appointments  to  act  responsibly,  to 
be  at  the  appointment  at  the  designated  time,  dressed  properly,  and  to 
act  with  the  decorum  and  dignity  befitting  a  Santa  Clara  graduate.  This 
service  has  proved  enormously  successful.  Compliments  come_  to  us 
almost  daily  regarding  the  quality  of  our  graduates.  This  service  is  open 
to  any  and  all  graduates,  recent  or  not  so  recent. 
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HUBBARD  LABORATORIES 

Bernard  R.  Hubbard,  S.J.,  D.  Sc. 
Director 


The  function  of  the  Hubbard  Laboratories  is  the  production,  main¬ 
tenance,  storage,  and  distribution  of  films,  slides,  photographs,  and  pro¬ 
jection  materials  in  pursuance  of  the  educational  purposes  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Enterprises  that  are  consonant  with  these  functions  may  include 
lectures,  radio  and  TV  presentations,  travel  explorations,  and  the  loan 
or  sale  of  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment,  and  of  publications. 

The  Hubbard  Laboratories  are  currently  located  in  designated  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  University’s  Ricard  Memorial  Observatory. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 

JUNE  13,  1959 

HONORARY  DEGREES 
Doctor  of  Science 

G.  Allan  Hancock  June  13,  1959 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Sidney  L.  Schwartz  January  19,  1960 


Degrees  in  Course 

SCHOOL  OF  SACRED  THEOLOGY 
Presented  at  Alma  College,  Los  Gatos,  California 

MASTER  OF  SACRED  THEOLOGY 

Reverend  Vincent  F.  Beuzer,  S.J.,  M.A. 
Reverend  Francis  J.  Buckley,  SJ.,  M.A. 
Reverend  David  R.  Freitag,  S.J.,  A.B. 

Reverend  James  R.  Hanley,  S.J.,  A.B. 
Reverend  William  E.  Hayes,  S.J.,  A.B. 
Reverend  Richard  A.  Hill,  S.J.,  A.B. 

Reverend  William  J.  Loyens,  S.J.,  M.A. 
Reverend  Edward  J.  Lynch,  S.J.,  M.A. 
Reverend  Joseph  M.  Powers,  S.J.,  M.A. 

Reverend  Leo  P.  Rock,  S.J.,  A.B. 

Reverend  Robert  L.  St.  Clair,  S.J.,  A.B. 
Reverend  Robert  P.  Webber,  S.J.,  A.B. 

BACHELOR  OP  SACRED  THEOLOGY 

Reverend  Richard  H.  Brown,  S.J.,  M.A. 
Reverend  Donald  R.  Cadden,  S.J.,  A.B. 
Reverend  Edward  E.  Callanan,  S.J.,  A.B. 
Reverend  George  A.  Carroll,  S.J.,  A.B. 

Reverend  Richard  T.  Coz,  S.J.,  M.A. 

Reverend  Richard  L.  D’Ar^,  S.J.,  A.B. 
Reverend  Thomas  R.  Garvin,  S.J.,  A.B. 
Reverend  Frederick  J.  Green,  S.J.,  A.B. 
Reverend  George  J.  Koch,  S.J.,  M.A. 
Reverend  J.  Leo  McCaffrey,  S.J.,  A.B. 
Reverend  Ezequiel  Morales-Barriga,  S.J.,  Ph.L. 
Reverend  Howard  L.  Morrison,  S.J.,  E.E. 

Reverend  Jerome  P’an,  S.J.,  A.B. 

Reverend  J.  Warren  Schoeppe,  S.J.,  A.B. 
Reverend  William  V.  Thom,  S.J.,  A.B. 
Reverend  Richard  M.  Thomas,  S.J.,  A.B. 
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BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 


Eugene  M.  Azevedo,  B.S. 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
Ralph  F.  Bagley,  Jr.,  B.S. 

United  States  Naval  Academy 
Robert  Newby  Baker 
Thomas  Andrew  Black,  B.S. 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
Richard  Adrien  Caillouette 
Louis  J.  Coelho,  A.B. 

Stanford  University 
Ralston  Lercara  Courtney 
John  F.  Cronin,  B.S. 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
Robert  L.  Cross,  A.B. 

San  Jose  State  College 
Thomas  Aiken  Davies 
Fred  Wesley  DeKlotz,  Jr.,  B.S. 

University  of  California 
Donald  L.  Evans,  A.B. 

San  Jose  State  College 
William  G.  Filice,  B.S.C. 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
Terrence  Joseph  Ford,  B.S. 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
Robert  Lester  Hoover 
Thomas  Frederick  Kimball,  B.B.A. 

Golden  Gate  College 
Rov  Walter  Krickeberg,  A.B. 

Stanford  University 
Matthew  Kurilich  Jr.,  A.B. 

Occidental  College 


Edward  R.  LaCroix 
Gregory  J.  Miller,  B.C.E. 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
Ronald  Joseph  Motta,  B.A. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Edward  D.  Nino,  B.S. 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
John  F.  Quirk,  A.B. 

San  Jose  State  College 
Lester  George  Sachs,  B.A. 

University  of  California 
John  Samuel  Sanbrook,  B.S. 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
Richard  B.  Sanguinetti,  B.A. 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
Frederick  Adrian  Smeltzer 
Robert  J.  Smith 
Peter  E.  Tiernan,  Jr.,  B.A. 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
Buford  L.  Toney,  B.S. 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
Allen  PJchard  Tourangeau,  B.A. 

College  of  St.  Thomas 
Harold  Fred  Tyvoll 
*John  Bernard  Vasconcellos,  Jr.,  B.S, 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
Grant  Anton  Winther,  B.A. 

University  of  W ashington 
Richard  Douglas  Wood,  B.S.C. 

University  of  Santa  Clara 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
And 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCES 


Bruce  Emile  Bruno 
Thomas  Clark  Buckley 
Ronald  F.  Heron 
Paul  Martin  Lagomarsino 
Bartholomew  Charles  Lally,  Jr. 
Thomas  Owen  Maloney 


Thomas  Anthony  Bannan 
Gary  Edward  Fisher 
James  Freeman  Gill 
James  Charles  Hankal 

*Cum  Laude 

*  *  Magna  Cum  Laude 


BIOLOGY 

George  Ebright  Mohun 
Daniel  Fitzgerald  Nelson 
Gerald  Roy  Peters 
- *  *  Charles  Daniel  South  III 
*  Ronald  Louis  Tanno 
William  Francis  Zingheim 

Economics 

**  Nicholas  John  Livak 
Harold  E.  Petroni 
Gail  Bernard  Siri 
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*  Clayton  Charles  Barbeau 
Peter  Marik  Brockman 
Charles  Everett  Erie 
John  Richard  Heaphy 
Dennis  W.  Lid 


William  Norman  Berg 
Vincent  Thomas  Burns,  Jr. 
Richard  Francis  Dalton 


James  Michael  Bennett,  B.A. 

*  Eugene  A.  Burdick 

*  Richard  Dittman 
Norman  Gerhard  Gunther 


English 

William  David  Mowatt 
John  Ralph  Murphy 
Arthur  Robert  Schmidt 
James  Roy  Taylor 
Stephen  Sandford  Witt 

History 

John  Samuel  Goicovich 
John  Andrew  Kaska 

Philosophy 

*James  Whitney  Mitchell,  B.A. 
Physics 

*  James  F.  Had  win 
Edward  A.  Higuera 


Political  Science 


Joseph  Jerry  John  Banchero 
Robert  C.  Barrett,  Jr. 

R.  Thomas  Burke 
David  Patridge  Dawson 
Donald  J.  Eaton 
Philip  Charles  Favro 
Gary  Peter  Glavinovich 
Theodore  Peter  Kerhulas 
James  Joseph  Kosinski 


***Thomas  William  Malloy,  B.A. 
Peter  Martin  Rooney,  Jr. 
Michael  Thomas  Sauer 
George  Monroe  Shannon,  Jr. 
Michael  Murt  Shea 
Richard  Paul  Stember,  B.A. 
Thomas  Patrick  Weldon,  Jr. 
David  Dillon  Williams 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  COMMERCE 


Gordon  Grant  Abbott 
Ronald  Paul  Abreu 
Robert  George  Alves 
Max  Dominic  Baer 
Erwin  Milton  Jesse  Bork,  Jr. 
George  Walter  Brennan 
Richard  Robert  Callahan 
Hugh  Anthony  Campbell 
Warde  P.  Chittenden 
James  Patrick  Conn 
Richard  Lewis  Conser 
Jack  Collis  Cook,  Jr. 

Barry  William  Cummings 
John  Howard  Degregori 
Terrence  William  Dorsey 
Ronald  William  Enos 
Antonio  Pereira  Escobar 
Dennis  Bartholomew  Ferguson 
Joseph  Robert  Gallucci 
David  Charles  Giusti 
John  Donald  Good 

•Cum  Laude 

* *  *  *  Maxima  Cum  Laude 


John  R.  Hayes 
Stanley  Joseph  House 
John  Louis  Ivanovich 
Duncan  J.  Kelley 
Dennis  Emery  Kinser 
Leon  Joseph  Lambert 
Salvatore  A.  Lavorato 
Ronald  Philip  Lopes 
James  G.  Mangan,  Jr. 

Richard  Michael  Middleton 
James  E.  Minnerly 
'Cromwell  Bertram  Nottingham 
Vincent  H.  O’Donnell 
James  Patrick  O’Rourke 
Wallace  Patrick  Owings 
Robert  J.  Patterson 
William  F.  Pearl 
Fiori  William  Perdichizzi 
James  Cownie  Pfaff 
Edward  James  Pisenti 
'Charles  William  Reed 
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SCIENCE  IN  COMMERCE  (Cont’d.) 

Frank  Lynn  Joseph  Soriano 
John  James  Sullivan 
Kevin  James  Sullivan 
Joseph  Jerome  Tomasello 
Robert  Philip  Waegner 
John  Leonard  Wytmans 


BACHELOR  OF 
John  Anthony  Roffoni 
Paul  Broderick  Rooney 
Paul  W.  Schafer 
William  C.  Sellars,  Jr. 

Richard  Allan  Simoni 
William  Joseph  Smith 

BACHELOR  OF 

Walter  L.  Cameron 
Charles  Edmund  Cancilla 
Thomas  B.  Dakan 
Donald  J.  de  la  Pena 
Bruce  M.  Douglas 
John  L.  Gaddis 
Jerald  Thomas  Hamma 
David  M.  Higgins 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Harry  Northrup  Lalor 
Terrence  Eugene  Orr 
Terrence  Trainor  Shields 
Samuel  Robert  Spencer 
Roberto  Varaona  R. 
James  Jackson  Wahl 
Sergio  J.  Zilli 


BACHELOR  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


Nicholas  R.  Bachelin 
*  *  *  Ronald  Francis  Bauer 
George  J.  Bertucelli 
Richard  O.  Bischoff 
Jean  F.  Bodine 
David  Henry  Colby 
Paul  R.  Daher 
Kenneth  L.  Farley 
Carl  Leonard  Hopkins 


James  Hamilton  Kerins 
William  Frederick  Koehmstedt 
Raymond  A.  Long 
* *  *  *  Albert  Paul  Mai  vino 

*  William  Michael  McGuire,  Jr. 

*  Donald  Edward  Savant 
Carlton  Eugene  Vanderbeek 
Nelson  C.  Yew 


BACHELOR  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


Richard  D.  Bauerle 
Herman  S.  Bettencourt,  Jr. 
John  Frank  Cepollina 
Vernon  A.  Corea 
Vincent  Robert  Donohue 
John  William  Goodfellow,  Jr. 
Donald  C.  Gottwals 
John  Paul  Hoffman 
Anthony  Dorsey  Kelley 
Michael  John  Lofms 


Robert  Joseph  Machado 
Roger  A.  Milton 
John  Thomas  Murphy 
Gordon  Arthur  Nistler 
John  Terrence  Parker 
Robert  Michael  Roach 
Miles  Andrew  Sharkey,  Jr. 
Joel  David  Sorem 
Nelson  Bernard  Sorem 
Charles  J.  Stone 


*Cum  Laude 

*  *  *  Maxima  Cum  Laude 
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STUDENTS  RECEIVING  COMMISSIONS  AS 
SECOND  LIEUTENANTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

RESERVE  CORPS 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 


^Dennis  W.  Lid 
Infantry 

*  Carlton  E.  Vanderbeek 

Army  Security 

{Corps  of  Engineers) 

*  *  *  Warde  P.  Chittenden 

Infantry 

*  Salvatore  A.  Lavorato 

Infantry 

*  *  *  Nicholas  J.  Livak 

Adjutant  General’s  Corps 

*  James  H.  Kerins 

Artillery 

*  James  P.  O’Rourke 

Ordnance  Corps 

*  Frank  J.  Soriano 

Armor 

Richard  A.  Simoni 
Armor 

*  Donald  J.  Eaton 

Armor 

John  J.  Sullivan 
Infantry 

Vernon  A.  Corea 
Armor 

Michael  M.  Shea 
Armor 

Joseph  J.  Banchero 
Infantry 

Harold  F.  Petroni 

Army  Intelligence  {Artillery) 

Richard  R.  Callahan 
Armor 

John  R.  Hayes 
Infantry 

Ronald  P.  Lopes 
Armor 

Terrence  E.  Orr 
Infantry 

Terrence  W.  Dorsey 
Artillery 


Harry  N.  Lalor 
Corps  of  Engineers 

Timothy  D.  Goode 

Army  Intelligence  {Armor) 

John  A.  Roffoni 
Ordnance  Corps 

Ronald  P.  Abreu 
Armor 

John  P.  Hoffman 
Army  Security 

{Corps  of  Engineers) 

**  Stephen  S.  Witt 

Adjutant  General’s  Corps 

Gail  S.  Siri 
Artillery 

Robert  G.  Alves 
Armor 

Terrence  J.  Ford 

Army  Intelligence  {Armor) 

John  F.  Cepollina 

Army  Security  {Signal  Corps) 

John  H.  Degregori 
Ordnance  Corps 

Ronald  W.  Enos 
Armor 

James  C.  Pfaff 
Armor 

James  W.  Mitchell 
Army  Intelligence 
{Chemical  Corps) 

William  N.  Berg 
Armor 

Duncan  J.  Kelley 
Artillery 

Richard  M.  Middleton 
Infantry 

Robert  J.  Patterson 
Transportation  Corps 

Robert  M.  Roach 
Ordnance  Corps 


•Indicates  Distinguished  Military  Graduate. 

••Indicates  those  commissioned  at  a  later  date. 
•••Indicates  those  to  receive  a  Regular  Army  commission. 
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UNIVERSITY  AWARDS 


UNIVERSITY  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Academic  Year  1959 


Edward  Alexander  Amaral,  M.D.,  Director  of  Student  Health 
Edwin  J.  Owens,  LL.D.,  College  of  Law 
Martin  C.  Glavina,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus 
Clemens  Van  Perre,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus 


The  University  of  Santa  Clara  is  privileged  to  recognize  the  excellence 
of  its  students  in  various  activities  by  the  following  awards. 

The  Nobili  Medal  —  Donald  J.  Eaton.  Honorable  mention:  Joseph 
J.  Banchero,  John  J.  Sullivan. 

The  Silver  Medal  (resident  student)  —  Eugene  A.  Burdick.  Honor¬ 
able  mention:  Richard  H.  Dittman,  Bruce  M.  Douglas. 

The  Silver  Medal  (  non-resident  student)  —  Clayton  C.  Barbeau. 
Honorable  mention:  Nicholas  J.  Livak. 

The  Religion  Prize  —  Clayton  C.  Barbeau. 

The  Michael  Shallo  Prize  —  Thomas  W.  Malloy. 

The  Handlery  Prize  —  Clayton  C.  Barbeau. 

The  Orella  Prize  —  James  F.  Hadwin. 

The  Redwood  Prize  —  Vincent  T.  Burns,  Jr. 

The  Owl  Prize  —  Martin  F.  Larrey. 

The  Freshman  Achievement  Award  in  Mathematics  —  Thomas  J. 
Kearns. 

The  San  Jose  Civic  Club  Gifts  —  Paul  B.  Caringella;  Victor  J.  Vanzi; 
Michael  J.  Barr. 

The  Sourisseau  Prize  —  James  W.  Mitchell. 

The  Ryland  Prizes  —  Thomas  W.  Malloy;  Daniel  F.  Baedeker;  Cor¬ 
nelius  T.  Moynihan. 

The  Dramatic  Art  Prize  —  Michael  P.  Keenan. 

The  Business  Administration  Prize  —  Ronald  P.  Lopes. 

The  Delta  Sigma  Pi  Scholarship  Key  —  Charles  W.  Reed. 

The  Finance  Medal  —  James  G.  Mangan. 

The  Schwartz  Finance  Prize  —  Jerry  P.  Soderberg. 

The  Isabel  Jones  Prize  —  Cromwell  B.  Nottingham. 

The  President’s  Prize  (engineering) — Albert  P.  Malvino. 

The  Chargin  Prize  —  John  B.  Vasconcellos,  Jr. 

The  Outstanding  Law  Graduate  Award —  Richard  B.  Sanguinetti. 
The  Community  Leadership  Awards  (Law)  —  William  G.  Filice; 
John  F.  Quirk;  John  B.  Vasconcellos;  Edward  D.  Nino. 

Santa  Barbara  Medals  —  Senior:  Dennis  W.  Lid;  Junior:  Leon  E. 
Panetta;  Sophomore:  Keith  G.  Abler;  Freshman:  Michael  C.  O’Neill. 

The  Medal  of  the  Association  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  — 
Jerry  P.  Soderberg. 

The  McCann  Prize  —  James  M.  Leaver. 

The  Shipsey  Poetry  Prize  —  Leland  T.  Blanchard. 

The  Joseph  M.  McDavitt  Social  Studies  Prize  —  Thomas  W.  Malloy. 
Department  of  the  Army  Cadet  Ribbon  for  Superior  Performance  — 
Senior:  Warde  P.  Chittenden;  Junior:  John  T.  Crowe:  Sophomore:  R:ich- 
ard  L.  Bernacchi;  Freshman:  Francis  J.  Muller,  Jr. 
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